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OF 


PHILOSOPHICAL    EDUCATION. 


"  Ac,  sicnt  ares  ad  Tolatnaiy  equi  ad  cunimiy  ad  Baeridam  ferao  gigunntur ;  ita 
nobia  propria  est  mentis  agitatio  atqne  sollerda,  ucde  origo  animi  coelestis 
ereditar."  Quinct.  Institut.  Orator.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I. 

"  Je  Tondrois  que  le  Paiuil  oa  Pomp^e,  ces  beaux  danscnrs  de  mon  temps, 
noQS  apprissent  des  caprioles/ A  les  Toir  seulement  faire,  sans  nous  bouger  de 
nos  places,  comme  cenx-cy  yenlent  instroire  nostre  entendement,  lansl'esbran- 
ler :  on  qn'on  nous  apprist  k  manier  nn  cheral,  on  nne  pique,  on  un  Luth,  on 
la  Toix,  sans  nous  y  exercer :  comme  cenx  icy  nous  Tenlent  apprendre  k  bien 
jnger,  et  i  bien  parler,  sans  nous  exercer  k  parler  ny  k  juger. 

Essais  de  Montaionb  lir.  1.  Chap.  25. 
Voicy  mes  lemons :  celuy-U  y  a  mieux  profit^  qui  les  fait,  que  qui  les  sf  ait." 
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PREFACE* 


^       The  Author  of  the  foUowuig  Outlines  has  long  bees 
of  opinion  that  philosophical  education,  as  it  is  gene- 
^-     rally  conducted  in  our  universities,  is  too  much  con- 
1  fined  to  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge ;  and 

that  too  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  formatior 
of  those  intellectual  habits  of  thinking,  judging,  rea- 
soning, and  communication,  upon  which  the  fiuthei 
prosecution  of  science,  and  the  business  of  active  life 
almost  entirely  depend.  He  is  fully  sensible  of  th< 
genius,  the  knowledge,  and  the  eloquence,  whicl 
have  been  displayed  in  the  public  lectures  deliverec 
by  many  professors  in  our  universities, — some  o: 
whom,  during  the  last  century,  have  attained  to  thi 
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highest  rank  in  their  respective  departments;  but 
still  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  little  has  been 
done  to  generate,  in  the  student,  that  activity  of 
mind,  and  that  facility  of  applying  his  intellectual 
powers,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  all 
education. 


The  communication  of  knowledge  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary to  furnish  suitable  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties;  and,  perhaps,  with  a  few 
students,  whose  minds  are  easily  awakened  to  scien- 
tific pursuits,  little  else  may  be  required.  But  this 
can  only  apply  to  a  very  small  proportion  indeed 
of  those  who  enter  upon  a  course  of  philosophical 
education ;  and,  even  with  regard  to  them,  nearly  the 
same  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  judicious 
and  systematic  perusal  of  the  writings  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers,  as  fitnn  merely  attending  a 
course  of  lectures. 


It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author,  who  has  been 

employed  for  the  long  period  of  fiffy  years  in  the 

department  of  the  first  philosophy  class  in  the  unt- 
ie 
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versity  of  Glasgow,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  remedy  this  defect;  and  while  he  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  public  lectures,  explained  the  first 
principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  he 
has  uniformly  accompanied  these  lectures  with  a 
system  of  active  discipline  on  the  part  of  his  stu* 
dents,  with  a  view  to  invigorate,  and  improve,  the 
important  habits  of  inquiry  and  of  communica- 
tion. 


These  Outlines,  acqordingly,  consist  of  two  parts : 
— ^the  first  exhibits  a  view  of  the  lectures  which  are 
delivered  to  the  students;  in  which  the  author  does 
not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  any  new  discoveries  in 
the  science  of  mind,  but  has  endeavoured  to  select 
those  subjects  which  seemed  most  adapted  for  the 
employment  of  youth,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  philosophical  studies.  Accordingly,  he  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  art  of  logic^  or  to  any  one 
department  of  knowledge,  but  has  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  his  students,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible 
form,  the  elements  of  the  science  of  mind,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  different  intellectual  powers,  in  the 
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order  of  their  connexion  and  dependence, — the 
theory  of  language,  as  illustrative  of  human  thought, 
— ^the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism, — and  the 
means  of  improving  the  powers  of  communication  by 
speech  and  writing,  as  exhibited  in  the  best  models 
of  ancient  and  modem  composition. 

The  second  part — ^which,  to  the  author,  appears 
by  far  the  most  useful  department  of  his  labours — 
contains  an  account  of  the  practical  system  of  disci- 
pline to  which  the  students  of  this  class  are  regular- 
ly subjected,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  habits  of 
inquiry  and  communication.  This  consists,  firsts  of 
an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  daily  examina- 
tion is  conducted;  and,  secondly^  of  the  exercises 
which  are  regularly  executed  by  the  students,  and 
submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  professor.  Neither 
in  this  part  does  the  author  claim  the  merit  of 
any  new  discovery;  because  the  principles  on 
which  he  proceeds  have  been  long  known:  but  he 
is  not  aware  of  any  public  seminary,  where  a  system 
of  practical  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
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liaa  been  enfurcetl  to  siicli  nn  extent  as  thai  to  wliiili 
he  has  endeavoured  to  carry  it. 


The  author  was  induced  to  publish  these  Oudiiies 
by  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  pupUs,  who  were 
pleased  to  express  Uieir  conviction  of  the  advantage 
which  they  had  derived  from  tliis  mode  of  instruction ; 
and  also  by  the  hope  tliat,  imperfect  as  they  aie, 
they  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  important  subject  of  aca- 
demical education.  The  long  experience  which  lie 
has  had  in  the  business  of  teaching,  while  it  has 
made  him  fully  aware  of  several  defects  in  the  gene- 
ral system  of  academical  education,  has  emboldened 
him  to  speak  of  these  defects  with  more  freedom, 
perhaps,  than  he  was  entitled  to  use,  considering 
the  genius  and  ability  of  many  of  those  entrust- 
ed with  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  our  public  semi- 
naries. But,  as  he  has  not  been  actuated  by  any 
desire  of  censuring  particular  individuals,  or  particu- 
lar seminaries,  he  tnists  that,  in  the  strictures  which 
lie  has  occasionally  ventured  to  make  upon  the  gene- 
ral objects  of  education,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
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he  is  insensible  to  the  merits  of  our  academical  estab- 
lishments. 


In  this  second  edition,  the  author  has  made  seve- 
ral alterations,  which  he  hopes  will  be  considered  as 
material  improvements,  when  compared  with  the 
former  impression  of  this  work. 

The  approbation  which  the  system  of  practical 
education  has  received  from  the  public,  has  en- 
couraged him  to  propose  an  extension  of  its  princi- 
ples to  three  additional  classes,  which  in  his  esti- 
mation appear  necessary  for  completing  the  course 
of  professional  study.  He  has  ventured  to  recom- 
mend, that  professors  should  be  appointed  to  give 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  on  political 
economy,  and  oh  the  improvement  of  eloquence  con- 
sidered as  an  art  The  author  has  stated,  at  con- 
siderable length,  his  reasons  for  the  introduction 
of  these  important  branches  into  the  course  of  gene- 
ral education;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  they 
have  become  of  late  years  so  very  closely  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  life,  and  with  the  management 
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of  public  business,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
quite  indispensable  for  qualifying  young  men  of  rank 
and  condition  to  discharge  the  various  duties  to 
which  their  station  in  life  is  likely  to  call  them. 

Of  the  great  number  of  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  first  philosophy  class  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  many  are  now 
advanced  to  high  and  respectable  situations.  It  has 
been  a  great  gratification  to  the  author  of  these  Out- 
lines, to  look  back  upon  the  early  indications  of  ta- 
lent which  they  exhibited  while  under  his  care;  and 
to  understand,  that  not  a  few  of  them  reflect  with 
pleasure  upon  the  occupations  in  which  they  were 
then  engaged;  and  ascribe,  in  some  degree,  their 
advancement  in  life,  to  the  active  and  industrious 
habits,  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  Outlines  to 
recommend  and  to  enforce. 


Glasgow  Colliox,  1 
Ffb.  lit,  \B25.     f 
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ON  THE  COURSE 


OF 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  ancient  division  of  philosophy  into  physics 
ethics,  and  logic,  probably  suggested  the  order  o 
teaching  which  has  long  been  followed  in  the  uni 
versities  of  Europe ;  and,  in  this  arrangement,  th< 
first  place  was  assigned  to  logic;  because  it  wa 
considered  as  an  instrument  of  a  peculiar  kind,  b; 
the  skilful  application  of  which,  all  other  know 
ledge,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  was  to  be  ac 
quired. 

The  principal  universities  in  £ur€^)e,  it  is  wel 

known,  were  founded  during  the  reign  of  the  scho 

lastic  philosophy,  which  consisted  of  such  a  mixtur 

of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso 

phers,  as  it  was  possible  to  derive  from  corrupt  copies 

and  imperfect  translations,  of  their  works.     To  thes( 
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were  added  the  numerous  theological  contro 
which  exercised  the  ingenuity,  and  employ 
barbarous  style,  of  the  writers  in  the  middle 
and,  as  the  chief  object  of  education  was  to  ( 
young  men  for  the  service  of  the  church,  the 
system,  which  has  just  been  described,  was 
the  subject  of  study,  in  the  schools  of  cath 
and  of  monasteries,  as  well  as  in  other  re 
houses. 

Although,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christiani 
doctrines  of  Plato  were  allowed  to  maintain  a 
ted  authority  with  those  of  Aristotle,  yet,  up 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  (more  correct  cc 
the  ancient  authors  having  been  previously  di 
ed,)  it  was  found  that  the  works  of  the  latter  p 
pher  had  obtained  an  almost  exclusive  pos 
of  the  schools;  and  this  preference  is  not,  pi 
surprising,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  ^ 
of  this  celebrated  character  embrace  almost 
subject  of  human  knowledge — ^physics,  metap 
ethics,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  history,  politi 
criticism.  On  these  various  and  interesting 
ches  of  science  he  discovers,  too,  a  greater  dej 
acuteness,  combined  with  a  sound  and  discrim 
judgment,  than  any  other  of  the  Greek  philos< 
and  his  several  treatises  having  been,  at  a? 
period,  translated  into  Latin,  the  technicalitie 
system,  liis  forms^  essences,  entities,  predicabi 
categories,  became  very  soon  incorporated  v 
whole  mass  of  scholastic  learning.     His  Ar 
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for  the  reasons  already  iiieiitloned,  were  lield  In  parti- 
cular estimation,  and  sedulously  cultivated  by  all  wlio 
aimed  at  academical  distinction. 

That  logic,  at  a  particular  period,  and  from  parti- 
cular circumstances,  should  have  been  cultivated  more 
tlian  any  other  art  or  science,  is  not  perhaps  very 
wonderfid ;  but  that  it  should  have  taken  such  a  hold 
of  the  minds  of  men  as  in  a  great  measure  to  preclude 
ail  other  stutlies,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  learned,  is  certainly  a  singular  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  literature.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  uninteresting  to  point  out  some  of  those  circumstan- 
ces which  are  supposed  to  have  originally  led  to  this 
universal  reception  of  Aristotle's  logic ;  as  well  as  to 
the  continuance  of  its  authority,  in  certain  academi- 
cal establishments  in  our  own  times,  long  after  the 
causes,  now  alluded  to,  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  church  informs  us,  that 
considerable  differences  of  opinion,  as  to  doctrine  and 
ritual  obseirances,  subsisted  even  among  tlie  primitive 
Christians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  when  letters  had  revived,  and  the 
Reformation  had  mode  some  progress,  the  topics  of 
religious  controversy  were  greatly  multipUed:  and,  as 
these  topics,  at  the  era  in  question,  were  always  more 
or  less  associated  with  speculations  of  a  metaphysical 
nature,  tlie  addition  thus  made  to  the  number  of  phi- 
losophical disputes,  formerly  agitated,  not  only  open- 
ed a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  dialectician, 
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but  suggested  tlie  expediency  of  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  process  of  attack  and 
defence  might  be  conducted.  The  combatants  on 
either  side,  accordingly,  recurred  with  increased 
earnestness  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Analytics,  which, 
abounding  in  nice  distinctions  and  definitions,  in  ab- 
stract notions,  and  general  terms,  supplied  diem  witli 
the  means  of  maintaining  an  interminable  disputation, 
without  once  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  subject 
upon  which  it  turned :  and  thus  the  controversialist, 
although  incapable  of  securing  a  decisive  victory, 
was  never  in  danger  of  an  irreparable  defeat.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  utility  of  the  syllogism  for 
this  purpose  was  discovered,  the  knowledge  of  its 
form  and  structure,  of  predicaMes,  of  categories,  of 
Jigure  and  mood,  and  the  ready  application  of  that 
instrument,  to  each  particular  case,  became  the  chief 
object  of  study  in  all  seminaries  of  learning.  The 
young  academician  had  no  sooner  entered  college, 
than  he  was  taught  to  arrange  all  his  notions  in  strict 
logical  order,  and  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  art,  for 
the  purpose  of  syllogistic  exercises.  Theses  on  con- 
trovertible subjects  were  regularly  proposed  ;  and  the 
students,  having  taken  their  side,  were  encouraged  by 
the  masters  to  display  their  skill  in  the  use  of  this  in- 
tellectual weapon,  and  to  call  into  acdon  the  various 
resources  with  which  it  supplied  them.  In  process 
of  time,  the  taste  for  this  species  of  intellectual  com- 
bat became  very  general.  Disputations,  no  longer 
confined  within  the  walls  of  colleges,  were  frequent- 
ly carried  on  in  public  assemblies,  convened  for  that 


express  purpose,  anti  coiiiiisting  of  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank,  iii  church  and  state.  Tlie  inunenst:  numbers 
who  attended  these  public  exhibitions  would  appeal' 
to  us  altogetljer  incredible,  did  we  not  recollect  that 
we  are  speaking  of  occurrences  which  took  place  be- 
fore llie  invention  of  printing ;  when  such  occasions 
furnished  the  only  opportunity  which  the  learned  en- 
joyed for  displaying  their  knowledge  and  talents,  or 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  uninstructed  for  receiving 
information  on  pliilosopliical  and  religious  subjects. 
Like  the  knights  errant  of  chivalry,  or  like  the 
pugilists  of  our  own  days,  the  keener  disputants  of 
those  times  went  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures ;  challenging,  every  where,  those  w!io  had 
obtained  the  highest  reputation  for  success  in  syl- 
logiiitic  compctitioiis. 


The  topics  selected  for  lliose  controversial  disquisi- 
tions were  naturally  taken  from  the  favourite  studies 
of  the  age.  A  ^-ariety  of  abstract  questions,  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  philosophy,  employed  at  that  period 
tlie  attention  of  monks  and  sclioolmen,  one  of  which 
was  usually  propounded  for  discussion :  and,  as  the 
same  views  were  constantly  singled  out  for  disputation, 
and  the  same  points  repeatedly  maintained  in  their 
debates,  tlie  logicians  of  every  district,  according  to 
the  opinions  which  they  severally  aupjiorted,  were 
naturally  arranged  in  different  parties,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  (liffereni  denominations.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  philosophical  controversies  was 
tfait  so  long  maintained  betw«;n  the  Nominalitta  sod 
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Realists,  whicli,  as  evevy  one  knows,  was  carried 
oil  with  so  much  violence  aiitl  iicrimoiiy  as  actually  to 
threaten  the  public  peace,  and  on  that  account  to  call 
forth  an  edict  from  Louis  II.  of  France,  prohibiting 
all  disputation  on  such  inflammatory  subjects.  In 
shorty  the  restless  and  veliement  passions  of  mankind, 
which,  in  more  recent  periods,  have  found  ample 
scope  ill  political  agitation  and  in  religious  controversy, 
were  usually  found,  during  the  tunes  in  question,  to 
exhaust  their  strength  and  gratify  their  malignity,  in 
such  abstracted  and  frivolous  discussions  as  tliose  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 


This  literary  phrenzy  was  still  further  increased  by 
tlie  distinctions  and  rewards  which  were  conferred 
Upon  diose  who,  as  expert  logicians,  had  signalized 
their  zeal  or  ability  in  defence  of  the  church.  Tlie 
titles  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor,  remimcrated 
their  first  exertions  in  support  of  the  ortho<lox  faith  ; 
whilst  a  long  line  of  preferment,  from  the  simple  be- 
nefice to  the  papal  chaii',  was  opened  up  to  the  more 
ambitious,  to  stimulate  their  ardour  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  heretics,  and  in  upholding  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  belief.  There  is  good  reason  to  conclude, 
that  die  defenders  of  the  Catholic  church  derived 
much  assistance  from  tlie  pliilosophy  of  Aristotle, 
particularly  from  tlielr  dexterous  use  of  the  syllo- 
gbm.  This  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  both  Luthc-r  and  Calvin  exert- 
ed themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  with 
no  small  portion  of  acrimonious  censure,  to  disparage 
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the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  even  to  fix  the  charge 
of  Atheism  upon  their  illustrious  author. 

From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ^ve  a 
minute  detail,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  par- 
ticularly the  doctrine  of  the  syllo^m,  had,  even  at 
a  date  considerably  prior  to  the  reformation,  been 
viewed  with  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  ap- 
proaching to  idolatry.  There  is,  accordingly,  no 
epithet  of  praise  or  of  adulation  which  has  not  been 
lavishly  bestowed  on  the  talents  of  that  writer ;  nor 
is  there  any  object,  in  nature  or  in  art,  so  exalted  as 
not  to  have  afforded  to  his  admirers  the  ground  of  a 
comparison  with  his  works,  and  even  of  a  decided  pre- 
ference of  those  works  to  all  created  things.  "  The 
syllogism,"  it  was  said,  "  is  the  noblest  and  most  use- 
ful invention  ever  discovered  by  man.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal organ  of  science ;  the  eye  of  intellect ;  and,  like 
the  Sun,  the  light  of  the  world."  Nay,  one  of  the 
panegyrists  of  this  intellectual  instrument,  a  little 
more  extravagant  than  the  rest,  not  satisfied  with 
comparing  it  to  the  Sun,  boldly  maintained  its  superi- 
ority to  that  glorious  luminary : 

<<  Utque  supra  ^thereos  Sol  aureus  emicat  ignes, 

Sic  artes  inter  prominet  haec  Logica  : 
Quid  ?  Logica  superat  Solem  :  Sol  namque,  diumo 

Tempore^  dat  lucem,  node  aed  hancce  negat : 
At  LfOgicac  sddus  numquam  occidit ;  istud  in  ipsis 

Tam  tcnebris  splendet,  quam  rcdeuntc  die.** 


The  whole  force  of  antithesis  and  alliteration  was 
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employed  in  exalting  and  dignifying  tliis  favourite 
study.  "  est,  ergo,  ars  artium,  scientja  scientiarum,  or- 
ganum  organorum,  instnunentum  instrumentonim, 
ancilla,  clavis,  testa,  murus  philosopliiie,  docend!  di~ 
cendique  magistra,  veri  folsique  disceplatrix  et  judex." 
The  encomiums,  which  were  passed  upon  the  phi- 
losopher himself,  rose  to  an  equal  height  above  decen- 
cy and  common  sense.  "Que  si,  dans  sa  Physique, 
Aristotc  a  parle  en  homing  dans  sa  morale,  il  a  parl^ 
en  DIeu ;  qu'il  y  a  sujet  de  douter  si,  dans  ses  mo- 
rales, it  tjent  plus  du  jurisconsulte  qui  du  pretre; 
plus  de  pretre  qui  du  prophcte;  plus  de  prophete 
que  de  Dleu  !"  Lx  Pere  Pardies.  Averrois,  one  of 
the  best  as  well  as  most  devoted  of  his  admirers, 
gravely  tells  us,  "  that  Nature  was  not  altogether 
complete  till  Aristotle  was  bom ;  and  that  in  him 
she  received  the  finishing  stroke,  and  could  not 
advance  farther." 

Nor  were  this  extravagant  praise,  and  this  bouiu 
less  deference,  confined  to  the  mere  scholar  or  pro-  ' 
fessioniil  commentator.  On  the  contrary,  the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle  were  very  widely  dissemmated ; 
and,  what  is  more,  were  every  where  received  with 
implicit  confidence,  by  all  ranks  of  society.  Re- 
garded as  the  surest  guide  to  a  sound  faith,  and  as 
the  best  support  of  Christianity,  the  works  of  this 
Kutlior  were,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  actually 
read  in  the  churches,  and  listened  to  by  the  people, 
with  as  much  veneration  as  tliey  were  taught  to  feel 
lired  writings.     From  this  unnatural  alii- 
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uiicG  between  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the 
doctrine  ol'  revealed  religion,  the  authority  of  tiie  for- 
mer, as  znight  have  been  expected,  become  every  day 
more  extensive  and  irresistible ;  until,  in  process  of 
time,  the  weight  attached  to  his  name  had  so  much 
influence,  in  suspending  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
of  private  judgment,  that  it  was  accounted  nothing 
short  of  heresy  to  (Uspute  any  of  liis  opinions.  Ipse 
dixit :  Magisler  dixit ,-  effectually  silenced  discus- 
sion, and  precluded  all  difference  of  sentiment,  on  re- 
ligious or  plulosophical  subjects.  The  effects  of  this 
blind  admiration,  in  short,  pervaded  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science;  moulding  the  turn 
of  thought,  the  structure  of  argument,  and  the  gene- 
ral form  of  reasoning.  The  prose  compositions  of  tlie 
period  in  question,  are  accordingly  loaded  with  cum- 
l>ersnmc  technicalities,  and  endless  distinctions  with- 
out any  iliflerence ;  while  the  works  of  imagination  are 
so  deeply  affected  with  the  some  spirit,  as  to  present 
to  the  reader  Uttle  else  than  versified  metaphysics,  or 
a  personification  of  logical  subtUties. 


It  was  during  this  triumphant  period  of  Aristotle's 
autliority,  that  the  plan  of  education  in  the  principal 
academical  establishments  of  Europe  was  reduced 
into  some  sort  of  a  system :  on  which  account,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  first  place  in  it  should 
liave  been  given  to  his  logic  and  metaphysics.  Hav- 
ing once  obtained  this  place  in  the  sclieme  of  public 
iniitruction,  our  ordinary  views  of  human  nature  ena- 
ble us  to  exphiin  why,  in  certain  circumstances,  titey 
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should  have  been  permitted  to  retain  their  rank,  as 
objects  of  human  study,  long  after  the  causes  to  which 
they  owed  pre-eminence,  had  ceased  to  exist  It  may 
not  perhaps  be  so  easy  to  account  for  the  singular 
fact,  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  treatises  just 
mentioned,  are,  in  many  seminaries  of  learning,  allow- 
ed to  hold  an  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
schools,  during  the  principal  part  of  the  academical 
course. 

It  might  indeed  have  been  expected,  upon  the  revi- 
val of  learning  in  Europe,  particularly  after  the 
publication  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  tended 
so  greatly  to  shake  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  the 
unfitness  of  the  Grecian  Logic,  for  the  purposes  of 
rational  education,  and  especially  for  training  the 
minds  of  youth  to  scientific  pursuits,  would  have  in- 
stantly become  apparent  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that,  long  after  this  period,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Baconian  method  of  investigation  had  been  successful- 
ly exemplified  by  Newton  and  Locke,  who  followed 
closely  the  footsteps  of  their  great  master,  no  change 
in  the  system  of  philosophical  instruction  took  place 
in  any  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  following, 
among  other  causes,  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to 
produce  these  effects. 

The  Greek  philosophy,  in  general,  had  been  re 
ceived  in  Europe  with  great  veneration.  It  came  fro^ 
Attica,  the  mother  of  science,  the  land  of  heroes,  r 
the  theatre  of  splendid  acliievements.  From  that) 
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sjjot  ciiiaimletl  llie  first  rays  of  that  [irccious  lig'it, 
wh!L-h,  wiUi  iucreusing  bplendour,  still  continues  to 
irradiate  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  scieuces  nnd  arts,  transported  from 
thence  uilo  the  Eiu-openn  states,  which  laid  the  found- 
ation for  that  autiiority  and  reverence  of  which  we 
are  now  investigating  the  cause;  but  the  language  it- 
self, in  which  these  j>rccious  deposits  had  been  pre- 
served, by  opening  oji  immediate  access  to  the  valuable 
treasures  of  ancient  literature,  acquired  a  firm  hold 
of  the  mind,  even  of  general  scholars ;  and  tlius 
became,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  necessary  part  of 
academical  education.  During  many  centuries,  too, 
after  the  first  reception  of  the  Greek  philosophy  in 
the  western  parts  of  Europe,  there  was  no  other  sys- 
tem of  knowleilge  which  could  be  put  in  competition 
with  it:  and  it  must  accordingly  be  admitted,  that,  even 
with  respect  to  Aristotle,  the  preference,  which  was  so 
(locidetlly  manifested  for  his  works,  did  not  proceed 
altogether  from  prejuiUce.  It  is  but  justice  likewise  to 
that  great  man  to  ob£er%-e,  that  his  Antxlytics,  although 
by  no  means  entitled  to  tlte  high  pnuse  of  beuig  the 
only  fitaudard  by  which  truth  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  falsehood,  and  the  sole  introduction  to  all  other 
parts  of  human  knowledge,  contain,  nevertheless,  many 
things  of  uncjuestionahlc  and  permanent  utility. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  bis  several  rules,  at 
once  BO  clear  and  precise,  for  dbtioction,  definition, 
and  flivision,  which  must  ever  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  every  system  of  intellectual  philosophy, — a 
[wrtion   of  his  work,    of  which    succeeding  writers 
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have  very  freely  availed  tlitmi selves,  without  always 
ackuowledging  tlieir  obligations.  The  syllogism  it- 
self, too,  the  great  boast  of  ancient  logic,  certainly 
exhibits  tlie  best  analysis  of  a  single  act  of  reasoning 
which  consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  tilings  wiUl  j 
a  third :  and  although  miserably  calculated  for  pro*  | 
moting  invention,  or  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
science,  yet,  from  the  regularity  of  its  structure,  and 
from  the  precise  nature  of  tlie  rules  upon  which  it 
proceeds,  it  may  often  be  very  happily  applied  to  ex- 
press axiomatic  truth,  as  well  as  to  detect  vague  or 
inaccurate  reasoning.  Lord  Bacon  himself  has, 
accordingly,  admitted  that  the  dialectic  method  of 
teaching  was  "  professorial"  or  "  magisterial,"  and  fa- 
vourable to  an  authoritative  communication  of  undis- 
puted knowledge. 


But  nothing,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ancient  logic  and  metaphysics,  as  a 
part  of  the  academical  course  in  our  universities, 
than  the  practice  of  disputation  already  mentioned  ,■ 
which,  while  it  formed  an  essential  article  among  the 
things  appointed  to  be  taught  in  the  Schools,  was  imi- 
versally  regarded  as  the  cliief  palli  to  distinction 
and  preferment  among  the  more  advanced  students. 
Academical  degrees  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the 
candidates  had  previously  published,  and  defended  a 
Thesis,  according  to  tlie  Aristotelian  dialectics,  in 
the  presence  of  the  university.  Candidates  for  fel- 
lowships or  professor sliips,  were  required  to  contend 
for    tlicse   appoinlmenls   in   syllogbtic   disputation. 
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Bursaries  or  exhibitions  were  awarded  on  tlie  same 
principle ;  and  this  mode  of  electing  professors,  con- 
tinued in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  till  near  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century. 

Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  retiuii  the 
metaphysics  and  logic  of  Aristotle  in  the  course  of 
academical  study,  we  ought  also  perhaps  to  regard 
the  difficulty  of  substituting^  in  tlieir  place  any  other 
more  efficient  system  of  uistruction.  The  method  of 
itiduction  taught  by  Lord  Bacon  was  chiefly  applied 
by  him  to  inquiries  connected  with  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  which,  in  the  age  of  that  great  reformer,  was 
esteemed,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  gready  inferior 
in  dignity  and  importance  to  the  study  of  mind. 
Besides,  had  any  attempt  been  made,  at  tliat  period, 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  inductive  pliilosophy 
to  mental  phenomena,  tliere  is  every  reason  to  sus- 
pect, tliat  the  pride  of  ancient  science  woidd  have 
refused  to  stoop  to  the  humble  method  of  procecdhig, 
by  observation  and  experiment.  The  lofty  preten- 
sions, the  general  principles,  and  the  imdeflned  but 
magnificent  conceptions  of  the  old  school,  would,  in 
oil  probabili^-,  have  maintained  their  ground,  in  op~ 
position  to  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num ;  whicli,  as  b  well  known,  began  by  divesting 
the  [wmpous  teacher  of  nearly  all  liis  acquirements, 
and  by  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  tlie  pupil  that 
his  own  senses  and  reflection  were  tlie  only  sure 
guiiles  to  knowledge.  But  whatever  truth  tliere  may 
be  in  these  conjectures,  nottiing  is  more  certain,  than 
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lliat  established  nietliotl^  of  teaching  in  universities    ' 
very  soon  take  a  firm  Iiold  of  the  minds  of  both  teach-   [ 
ers  and  scholars ;  the  former  considering  themselves 
bound  to  maintain  the  order  and  discipline  to  which 
they  themselves  had  been  subjected,  and  which  tliey   ^ 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  enforcing ;  while  tlie  latter 
naturally  contract  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  tlie  system 
according  to  which  tliey  were  instructed,  of  the  per- 
sons who  taught  them,  and  even  of  the  place  in  which 
they  received  their  education. 


Tlie  retired  life  of  academicians,  which,  in  former 
times,  amounted  almost  to  a  complete  seclusion  from 
the  world,    by   producing   habits   of  a  peculiar  cast, 
rendered   them   indifferent  to   the   opinions    whicli 
floated  around   them,  and  altogether  inattentive  to 
the  progressive   improvement  of  the  times.     The 
practic(^lso,  which  was  then  general,  of  composing 
lectures  in  Latin,   and  of  dfbtating  to  the  students 
in  the  same  langunge,  gave  a  mysterious  semblance 
of  learning,  to  every  thiag  which  was  taught ;  and 
contributed  not  a  little,  we  may  suppose,   to  conceal 
from  common  observation,  and  even  from  the  masters 
themselves,  the  intrinsic  defects  of  the  system  which 
they  continued  to  pursue.     Perhaps,  too,  considera- 
tions of  an  inferior  nature  had  considerable  influenc 
in  perjictuating,   at  a  more  recent  period,  the  ancie 
disciphne  of  the  schools.     New  methods  of  tearhin 
particularly  when  directed  to  new  subjects  of  stuf' 
necessarily  require  fresh  efforts  on  the  part  of 
teacher,   new  lectures,   and  new  criticisms  on   1- 
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lUid  systems ;  and,  wliik'  teachers  and  pupils,  from  a 
natural  iudolence,  willingly  persuade  themselves  that 
their  own  metliods  are  tile  best,  their  news  are  power- 
Fully  seconded,  from  witliout,  by  a  numerous  body 
of  men,  who,  from  a  real  or  nffected  timidity,  depre- 
cate any  alteration  whatever  in  establishetl  usages. 


Thus,  the  causes  wliicli  gave  rise  to  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  to  the  improvements  of  modern  times, 
particularly  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  were, 
every  where,  in  constant  operation,  and  had  produced 
great  clianges  in  every  department  of  life,  long  before 
they  reached  universities.  Fortified  by  ancient  foun- 
dations, by  ancient  statutes,  and  by  ancient  practice, 
these  uistitutions  persisted  in  their  original  plan ; 
heedless  of  complaint,  and  undisturbed  by  tlie  in- 
creasing objections  which  were  now  openly  directed 
against  tlieir  contracted  views,  and  tlieir  still  more 
imperfect  metliods  of  teaching  philosophy.  As  ci- 
vilization atlvanced,  and  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  nations  became  gradually  more  extended,  a  new 
field  of  knowledge  presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher,  holding  out  new  inducements  to  the 
exertions  of  the  ingenious  and  tlie  enterprizing ;  and 
Uius  tlie  defects  of  the  prevailing  system  of  education, 
and  its  total  unfitness  for  the  general  purposes  of 
life,  became  more  strikingly  apparent.  But  although 
these  defects  were  clearly  pointed  out,  and  inventions 
and  discoveries,  arising  from  ilie  improvetl  method  of 
philosophizing,  were  multiplied  on  every  hand,  i 
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learned  in  universities,  nor  pvoduced  any  alleration  in 
their  modes  of  teaching.  *'  The  improvements,"  says 
Doctor  Smith,  "  which  have  been  miule  in  several 
different  branches  of  philosophy,  have  not,  tlie  great- 
er part  of  them,  been  made  in  universities,  though 
some,  no  doubt,  have.  Tlie  greater  part  of  uni- 
versities have  not  been  very  forward  to  adopt  those 
improvements  after  they  were  made ;  and  several  of 
tliese  learned  societies  have  chosen,  for  a  long  time, 
to  be  the  sanctuaries  in  which  exploded  systems, 
and  obsolete  prejudices,  found  shelter  and  protec- 
tion, after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  In  general,  the  richest  *and  best 
endowed  societies  have  been  the  slowest  in  adopting 
those  improvements,  and  the  most  adverse  to  admit 
nay  considerable  change  in  the  established  forms  of 
education.  Those  improvements  were  more  easily 
introduced  into  some  of  tlie  poorer  universities,  in 
which  the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  reputation 
for  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence,  were  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  the  current  opinions  of  tlie  world." 
Smith's  fVealth  qf  Nations. 
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ON  THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING 
THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  UNIVER- 
SIT\'  OF  GLASGOW. 
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During  the  seventeenth  century,  various  circum- 
stances concurretJ  to  prove^  both  that  the  Aristote- 
lian pliilosophy  was  itself  declining  in  reputation,  and 
also  tliat  the  scholastic  method  of  teaching  was  felt  to 
be  no  longer  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  About 
1616  or  I64>7,  compliunts  upon  this  head  had  reached 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  upon 
which,  this  body  of  divines  conceiving  themselves  to  be 
invested  with  the  right  of  superintending  universides, 
as  well  as  inferior  schools,  appointed  commissioners 
to  examine  into  the  practical  details  of  their  several 
modes  of  leacliing,  with  powers  to  remedy  abuses 
of  every  kind.  In  one  of  the  Acts,  accordingly,  of 
these  commissioners,  it  is  declared,  "  that  the  dy- 
ting  (dictating)  of  long  notes  has,  in  time  past,  proved 
not  only  a  hinderance  to  the  necessary  studies,  but 
also  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  text  itselT,  and  to  the 
examination  of  such  tilings  as  are  taught;  il  is 
therefore  sincerely  recommended  by  the  commission- 
ers to  the  dean  and  faculty  of  arts,  that  the  Regents 
(the  professors  who  had  tlie  charge  of  educating  the 
youth)  spend  not  so  much  time  in  dyting  of  their 
notes;  that  no  new  lesson  Ite  taught  till  the  former  be 
examined ;  that  everj-  student  have  the  text  of  Aristo- 
tle in  Greek  ;  and  that  the  Regent  first  analyze  tlie 
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tt-xt,  viva  \H>ce,  and  thereafter  give  tlie  sum  thereof  ui 
WTiting."  We  may  also  mention  in  passing,  that  it 
was  likewise  proposed  to  the  commissioners,  by  their 
reverend  constituents,  to  introduce  an  uniform  sys- 
tem of  instruction  into  all  the  Scots  universities ; 
but  this  object,  after  much  conference  and  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  and  an  actual  com- 
parison of  the  several  plans  of  teaching  then  in  use, 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  as  being  impracticable, 
or  at  least  inexpedient,  in  the  existing  circmnstnnces 
of  the  times. 

A  RoTAL  Visitation,  which  took  place  in    1727, 
was  the  means  of  introducing,  into  the  Collere  of 
Glasgow,  the  first  radical  refonn  in  the  method  of 
teaching  philosophy.     Prior  to  this  date,  each  profes- 
sor conducted  his  pupils  through  the  whole  philoso- 
phical  course ;    gi^'ing    lectures    in    three  successive 
years,  on  logic,  ethics,  and  physics.  One  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal changes  recommended  by  the  royal  visitors,  on 
this  occasion,  consisted  in  restricting  the  professors 
of  pliilosopliy  to  a  particidar  department.     Tlie  for- 
mer method  was,  no  doubt,  attended  with  some  con- 
siderable advantages  altogether  peculiar  to  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  still  remains  questionable   with   man- 
persons,  fully  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on  su' 
matters,  whether  the  innovation  now  stated,  was, 
every  )H)int  of  view,  a  decidetl  improvement.     Wl 
the  primary  object  of  a  professor  is  not  so  mud 
extend  the  bounds  of  science,  by  original  specula' 
of  his  own,  as  to  communicate  to  youth  elemr 
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instruction,  (trnwn  from  tlie  works  ofotliers,  he  may 
not  find  much  difficulty  iii  making  himself  sufficiently 
niflster  of  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  be  taught,  in  each 
department;  whilst,  from  an  intercourse  with  his  stu- 
dents, during  three  sessions  of  college,  he  has  such 
itn  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  witli  their  seve- 
ral taiaits  and  dispositions,  as  enables  him  to  adapt, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  liis  mode  of  instruc- 
tion to  their  respective  capacities.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  could  have  any  ground  for  assurance,  that 
the  duties  of  a  professor  would  always  be  discharged 
by  oble  men,  and  zealous  teaohers,  there  could  be  ao 
hesitation  hi  pronouncing  tlie  ancient  system  decidetl- 
ly  superior  to  the  modern ;  but,  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  morally  certain  that  professorial  chairs 
will  not  always  lie  filled  by  individuals  so  highly 
(qualified,  ajid,  as  men  of  ordinary  talents  may,  never- 
dieless,  by  confining  their  attention  to  one  particular 
field  of  study,  not  only  acquire  some  eminence,  but 
become  very  successful  instructors,  it  is  extremely 
(irobable,  all  things  considered,  that  each  branch  of 
knowledge  will  be  better  taught  by  being  intrusted 
to  a  separate  professor.  Besides,  tliere  is  possibly 
some  improvement  lo  be  derived  from  the  opportuni- 
ty, thus  furnished  to  a  young  man,  of  observing  and 
comparing  diHerent  modes  of  comniimicating  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  an  advantage  not  en- 
tirely to  be  overlooked,  that  students  should  not  du- 
ring their  whole  academical  twurse  be  confined  to 


one  teacher,  but  sliould  have 


I  iheir 


tend  llw!  lectures  of  any  distinguished  professor. 
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may  happen  at  the  time  to  adorn  our  seat  of  leam- 
ing. 

The  improvements  in  this  university,  arising  from 
the  r^ulations  introduced  by  the  royal  visitation, 
were  greatly  promoted  by  the  appointment,  which 
took  place  shortly  afterwards,  of  more  than  one  pro- 
fessor of  singular  zeal  and  ability.  The  first  of  these 
was  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson.  This  celebrated 
philosopher,  whose  mind  was  stored  with  the  rarest 
gifts  of  learning,  illustrated,  with  a  copious  and  splen- 
did eloquence,  the  amiable  system  of  morality  .  which 
is  still  associated  with  his  name ;  producing  thus  the 
happiest  effects,  not  only  on  his  own  students,  but 
also  on  his  colleagues,  and  inftising,  at  once,  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  and  a  greater  degree  of  industry,  into 
all  the  departments  of  teaching.  Great  obstacles, 
however,  still  remained.  The  professor  of  the  first 
philos<^hy  class,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
times,  -continued  to  deliver  his  lectures  in  the  Latin 
language;  a  method  of  instruction,  which,  although  it 
must  long  have  proved  a  great  impediment  to  the 
ready  communication  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  to  the  reception  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  was  not  discontinued  in  this  college  till  upon 
thie  following  occasion. 

In  the  year  1750,  Adam  Smith  was  appointed 
professor  of  logic;  and,  being  rather  unexpected- 
ly called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  read  to  his  pupils,  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  language,  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres,  which  he  had  formerly  delivered  in 
Edinburgh.  It  was  only  during  one  session,  howe- 
ver, that  he  gave  these  lectures ;  for  at  the  end  of  it, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  moral  philosophy :  and  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  this  vacancy  in  the  logic  chair, 
that  Edmund  Burke,  whose  genius  led  him  after- 
wards to  shine  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  was  thought 
of,  by  some  of  the  electors,  as  a  proper  person  to 
fill  it.  He  did  not,  however,  actually  come  forward 
as  a  candidate ;  and  the  gentleman  who  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Smith,  without  introducing  any  change, 
as  to  the  subjects  formerly  taught  in  the  logic  class, 
followed  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
in  giving  his  prelections  m  English. 

Nothing,  certainly,  can  more  retard  the  progreiss 
of  science,  and  particularly  of  elegant  literature,  than 
the  practice  of  teaching  in  a  foreign  language.  Im- 
perious convictions  of  utility  have  now  altogether  re- 
moved that  obstacle  to  improvement';  yet,  such  i^  the 
predilection  for  established  usages,  that  several  years 
after  the  period  now  alluded  to,  when  the  professor  of 
law  in  this  university  began  to  deliver  his  lectures  in 
the  English  language,  the  faculty  of  advocates  com- 
plained of  the  innovation,  and  requested  that  the  for- 
mer practice  of  prelecting  in  Latin  might  be  re- 
sumed. Now,  however,  a  total  change  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  has  taken  place ;  and  among  no  class  of 
men  was  it  more  decidedly  manifested  than  in  the 
learned  body  here  alluded  to;  a  great  number  of 
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whom,  almost  immediately  afterwards,   repaired  tftl 
Glasgow  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  under  the  late 
celebrated  Professor  Millar,  who  delivered  all  his 
prelections  in  English. 

This  change,  which  was  soon  extended  to  all  Ihv' 
other  classes,  was  obviously  unfavourable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  scholastic  disputation;  and  accordingly,  from 
tlie  time  that  the  practice  of  lecturing  in  English  was 
generally  introduced,  die  public  disputatious  gra- 
dually declined.  All  the  terms  and  expressions,  em- 
ployed in  diese  intellectual  combats,  were  so  closely 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  that  an 
attempt  to  dispute  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  would  not 
only  have  appeared  extremely  awkward,  but  what  is 
worse,  would  have  infalLibly  exposed  the  inanity  of  the 
discussion.  The  last  instance  of  a  degree  in  arts  ob- 
Uuned  by  defending  a  Tliesis  in  the  public  hall  of  this 
imiversily,  occurred  in  the  year  1762;  the  only  vestiges 
of  the  practice  being  now  confined  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ferring medical  degrees,  and,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  in 
the  option  of  the  candidate  whether  he  shall  defend  a 
Thesis  publicly  or  not,  A  strict  examination  in  pri- 
vate, by  a  committee  of  professors,  followed  up  by  a 
public  examination  before  the  Senatiis  Academicus,  is 
justly  estemed  a  much  more  effectual  metliod,  of  ascer- 
taining tlie  qualifications  of  candidates,  than  any  trial 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  syllogistic  mood  and  figure, 


From  ill 


period  till  ihe  ytar   1774.,  when  I 
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hail  the  honour  of  being  elected  professor  of  logic, 
the  sui)ject3  prescribed  by  the  royal  coraiiiissioners 
continued  to  be  taught  in  that  department  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. 


The  Class  opened  on  the  lOdi  of  October  (the  an- 
nual commencement  of  the  session,  or  term,)  with 
leading  and  commenting  on  some  portions  of  the  M&- 
moriJjilia  of  Socrates ;  which  exercise  continued  two 
or  tliree  weeks,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  students 
were  ii^scmbled.  On  the  first  of  November,  the  proper 
business  of  the  course  began,  with  an  explanation  of 
Aristotle's  logic.  Thb  subject  occupietl  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  till  about  the  begiiming  of  February, 
when  the  professor  entered  upon  metapht/sks.  Com- 
mencing widi  that  part  of  llie  entjiiiry  wliieh  treats 
of  the  human  mind,  he  afterwards,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  proceeded  to  ontology,  or  that  branch  of 
meU4>hysical  science  which  comprehends  die  various 
doctrines  on  die  general  attributes  of  being,  exis- 
tence, essence,  unity,  bonity,  truth,  relations,  modes  of 
possibihty,  impossibility,  necessitj-,  contingency,  and 
other  similar  al>stract  conceptions  of  pure  intellect ; 
which  topics,  together  with  the  usual  questions  con- 
nected widi  them,  relative  to  the  immateriality  and  im- 
niortjdity  of  mind,  the  liberty  or  necessity  of  hiunan 
action,  and  other  subordinate  points,  constituted  the 
whole  course  of  study.  The  lectures  were  delivered 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  and,  in  the  forenoon, 
ihc  students  were  again  assembled,  one  hour  every 
day,  for  tlie  puriiose  of  examination  :  in  atidition  to 
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which,  two  or  three  themes,  not  very  closely  connect- i 
ed  with  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  professoi 
public,  were  usually  prescribed  by  him  as  private  ex-  ] 
ercises,  at  certain  intervals  during  the  session. 


Having  myself  attended  the  logic  class  in  this  imi- 
versity,  I  remember  well  the  general  impression  which 
was  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  lectures  then  de- 
livered ;  and  also  the  opinion  which  was  entertained 
of  them  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  fellow  students. 
The  senliment  which  imiversally  prevailed  among 
us  was,  that,  though  the  professor  explained  the 
subjects,  of  which  he  treated,  witli  great  perspicui- 
ty and  distinctness,  yet  no  useful  or  permanent  ef- 
fects could  possibly  result  from  his  prelections,  either 
in  the  way  of  promoting  activity  of  mind,  or  of  esta- 
■  blishing  sound  scientific  principles.  So  far  from  af- 
fording any  inducement  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  ancient  metaphysics  appeared  to  us  only  to  act 
the  part  of  a  Cerberus,  in  guarding  the  approach,  and 
in  deterring  the  most  resolute  from  every  attempt  to 
enter.  Respect  for  the  teacher,  rather  than  any  in- 
terest in  the  subjects  which  he  brought  before  them, 
induced  the  more  industrious  of  the  students  to  listen 
to  the  lectures  with  patience,  and  with  a  decent  de- 
gree of  attention  :  yet,  the  well-known  attainments  of 
the  professor  as  a  scholar,  and  the  benign  simplicity 
of  manners  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  could  not 
prevent  his  class  from  being  emphatically,  though 
rather  rudely  designated  "the  droiPny  shop  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,"     The  chaim  which  had  fonnerly 
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created  so  much  interest  and  attention,  in  relation  to 
these  subjects,  was  now  completely  dissolved.  They 
were  no  longer  subservient  to  the  art  of  disputation, 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  was  wont  to  inflame 
ambition,  and  invigorate  industry,  among  youthful 
academics ;  and  almost  the  only  motive  which  now 
remained,  to  secure  attendance  upon  this  part  of  the 
course,  was  the  title,  thereby  procured,  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  succeeding  classes,  and  particularly 
into  those  which  qualify  candidates  for  the  church. 

This  conviction  of  the  general  uselessness,  and  even 
positively  hurtful  consequences,  of  spending  six  or 
seven  months  in  the  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
was  not  confined  to  the  youth  within  the  walls  of  the 
college.  From  the  time  that  the  lectures  began  to 
be  delivered  in  English,  the  eyes  of  men  were  opened 
to  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treated ;  and  the  defects  of  the  system,  as  embracing 
a  very  important  part  of  public  education,  became 
every  day  more  striking,  and  called  more  loudly  for 
a  radical  reform.  It  was  observed  by  those  who  in- 
terested themselves  in  this  question,  that  the  subjects 
introduced  in  the  logic  class,  even  when  perfectly  un- 
derstood, had  little  or  no  connexion  with  that  species 
of  knowledge  which  was  necessary  to  prepare  the 
student,  either  for  the  speculative  pursuits  of  science, 
or  for  the  active  business  of  life.  The  local  situation, 
too,  of  this  university,  in  a  great  commercial  city, 
where  a  quick  perception  of  utility,  and  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  may  be 
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supposed  to  predominate,  gave  frequent  occasion  to 
animadversions  on  our  scheme  of  preparatory  in- 
struction. Intelligent  persons,  who  sent  their  sons 
to  the  logic  class,  although  not  themselves  profi- 
cients in  literature,  could  not  fiul  to  observe,  that 
the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  was  directed, 
had  no  relation  to  any  profession  or  employm^ 
whatever ;  that  the  discussions  connected  with  them 
had  no  analogy  to  those  trains  of  thinking  which  pre- 
vail in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society ;  and,  in 
short,  that  nothing  could  be  derived  from  prelections 
on  such  topics,  which  was  likely  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, either  to  adorn  conversation,  or  to  qualify  the 
student  for  the  concerns  of  active  life. 

About  this  time,  accordingly,  some  severe  stric- 
tures were  published  in  Glasgow ;  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  impress  upon  the  public  at  large,  as 
well  as  upon  those  who  were  more  immediately  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  the  conviction  that  universities  ad- 
hered much  too  rigidly  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded,  and  to  the  limited  objects  which  they 
were  meant  to  serve  in  the  scholastic  ages,  a  period 
when  education  was  confined  to  a  few  churchmen, 
for  whose  purposes  it  was  almost  exclusively  calcu- 
lated. "  Some  of  the  classes  in  universities  bear 
evident  marks,"  it  was  said,  "  of  their  original  design ; 
being  either  totally,  or  in  part,  intended  for  the  dis- 
putes and  wranglings  of  divines,  and  of  little  use  to 
the  lawyer  or  physician,  and  still  less  to  the  merchant 
and  the  gentleman.     Of  this  sort  we  reckon  logic  and 
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metaphysics.  These  arts  or  sciences  {for  it  is  nol 
agreed  yet  which  of  them  they  are)  to  the  greatest 
part  of  students,  are  quite  unintelligible ;  and,  if 
tliey  could  be  under^itood,  we  cannot  for  our  life  dis- 
cover tlieir  use."  Lord  Shaftsbury,  in  Ids  Charac- 
teristics, had  previously  given  an  opinion  to  the  same 
effect.  "  Had,"  says  he,  "  Uie  craftiest  men,  for  many 
ages  together,  been  employed  in  fbiding  out  a  me- 
thod to  confound  reason,  and  to  degratle  the  under- 
standings of  men,  diey  could  not  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  by  the  establishing  of  tins  mock 


During  several  sessions  after  my  appointment,  Uie 
former  prncdce  was  regularly  followed ;  that  is,  the 
usual  course  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  ex]ilaine(l 
by  me  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  I  could — sub- 
jected, no  doubt,  to  the  same  animadversions  aa  my 
predecessor.  Though  every  day  more  and  more  con- 
vinced me  that  sometiilng  was  wrong  in  the  sj'stem  of 
instruction,  pursued  in  this  class ; — tliat  the  subjects 
on  which  I  lectured  were  not  adapted  to  tlie  age,  the 
rjipacity,  and  the  previous  attainments  of  my  pupils, 
I  did  not  venture  upon  any  sudden  or  precipitate 
change.  Meanwhile  the  doily  examinntjon  of  the 
students,  at  a  sei>arale  hour,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  observing  that  llie  greater  number  of  them  com- 
prehended very  little  of  die  doctruies  explainetl ;  that 
u  few  oidy  of  superior  abilitieii,  or  of  more  advanced 
years,  could  give  any  account  of  them  at  all ;  and  tiinl 
die  greatest  part  of  the  young  men  remembered  only 
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a  few  peculiar  phrases  or  technical  expressions,  which 
they  seemed  to  deliver  by  rote,  unaccompanied  with 
any  distinct  notion  of  their  meaning.  Impressed  with 
this  conviction,  which  the  experience  of  every  day 
tended  to  confirm,  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  prelecting,  all  my  life,  on  subjects  which 
no  effort  of  mine  could  render  useful  to  my  pupils, 
or  of  making  a  thorough  and  radical  change,  in  the 
subject  matter  of  my  lectures.  In  adopting  the  lat- 
ter determination,  I  was  influenced  by  several  other 
considerations,  though  of  subordinate  import,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  have  been  just  detailed. 

About  the  period  to  which  the  above  remarks  ap- 
ply, young  men  were  sent  to  college  at  an  age  consi- 
derably earlier  than  formerly ;  and  were  consequent- 
ly so  much  the  more  unqualified  to  enter  upon  the 
abstruse  inquiries,  connected  with  the  metaphysics 
and  ontology  ef  the  schools.  Besides,  for  the  same 
reason,  more  time  was  now  occupied  with  the  study  * 
of  Greek  than  had  usually  been  devoted  to  that  lan- 
guage, by  students  in  the  logic  class ;  and,  as  various 
emplo3rments,  at  home  and  abroad,  which,  at  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  began  to  open  to  our  youth,  drew 
them  away  from  college  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life, 
their  education  necessarily  became  less  systematic, 
and  considerably  more  abridged.  Thus,  the  changes 
which  were  taking  place  in  society  required  a  more 
miscellaneous  and  practical  kind  of  instruction,  in 
the  first  philosophy  class ;  for  we  found  not  only  that 
our  pupils,  generally  speaking,  were  younger,  but  that 
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thpy  had  less  time  to  spare  for  the  abstract  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  metaphysics, 


But  the  evil  of  persisting  in  the  old  system  was  not 
confined  to  the  mere  luss  of  a  session,  and  to  tlie 
sacrifice  of  the  useful  knowledge  which  nught  otlier- 
wise  have  been  acquired  by  tliejuvenile  student.  The 
effect  was  of  a  much  more  pernicious  nature;  for,  to 
reijuire  the  regular  attendance  of  very  young  men, 
two  hours  every  day,  during  a  session  of  six  or  seven 
months,  on  lectures  which  they  couiJ  nut  under- 
stand, and  in  which,  of  course,  they  could  take  no  in- 
terest, had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  habits  of 
negligence,  indifference,  and  inattention ;  which,  it 
is  well  known,  frequently  terminate  in  a  positive 
aversion  to  study  of  every  description.  ITie  change 
from  the  animated  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man classics,  to  the  unfathomable  depths  of  logic 
and  metaphysics,  was  by  for  too  abrupt.  The  know- 
ledge of  facts, — of  the  particular  objects  irom  which 
the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  metaphysician  are 
drawn, — was  still  wanting.  A  transition  so  great 
and  so  sudden  is,  in  truth,  directly  opposed  to  tlie 
progress  of  natural  culture,  in  the  development  of  the 
human  faculties,  as  well  as  to  tlie  established  modes 
of  improving  the  understanding,  and  of  communica- 
ting instruction,  in  every  other  department  of  know- 
ledge. In  what  other  science  or  art,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  the  more  diHicult  parts  made  use  of,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  ihosc  which  are  sooner  acquired  and  moru 
eosilv  uudcrstood  ? 
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Another  disadvantage  connected  witli  the  ancient 
logic  and  melajiliysics,  as  this  study  was  formerly 
coniluctetl  in  our  universities,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance, that,  as  it  was  wholly  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  particular  faculties  whiclt  are  employed 
in  acts  of  reasoning,  comparison,  and  inference,  it  had 
an  immediate  tendency  to  produce  an  irreffular  arid 
partial  development  of  the  energies,  and  to  disturb 
that  due  balance  and  connexion  which  is  establislied 
among  them  by  nature.  It  seems  not  to  Imve  occur- 
reil  to  the  scholastic  pliilosophers,  that  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man  can  only  be  successfuly  cuhivated  by 
a  system  of  discipline  wluch  applies  to  the  whole :  and 
that,  (IS  these  powers  grow  up  together,  in  the  closest 
connexion  and  affinity,  so,  in  their  progress  towards 
perfection,  they  afford  to  one  another  an  increased 
degree  of  strength  and  mutual  assistance.  The  fa- 
culty of  memory,  for  example,  is  improved  by  whate- 
ver tends  to  produce  habits  of  attention ;  and  the  fa- 
culty of  combination  and  inference  is  rendered  more 
sure  and  vigorous  in  its  operations,  by  the  previous 
cultiu-e  of  those  inferior  powers  of  intellect,  whose  of- 
fice it  is  to  obsen'e,  to  define,  and  to  arrange  the  ma- 
terials of  knowledge,  tlian  it  could  he  rendered  by  any 
artificial  rules,  applied  directly  to  that  faculty  itself. 
The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  effects  wliich  were  actually  produced,  and  by 
the  distinguishing  cast  of  character  which  prevailed, 
in  the  times  under  review.  During  the  scholastic 
ages,  when  the  art  of  logic  was  cultivated  with  un- 
remitting and   assiduous   attention,   the   faculty    of 
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reasoning  was  found  to  1%  improved  only  in  one 
mode  of  application ;  while  the  powers  of  taste,  of  elo- 
(juence,  and  of  composition,  were  nearly  altogether 
neglected,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  education, 
at  school  or  college.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Elements 
of  Philosophy,  has,  upon  the  autliority  of  unquestion- 
able facts,  very  satisfactorily  shown,  tliat  men  may 
become  expert  reasoners,  with  regard  to  a  particular 
class  of  objects  or  ideas,  witliout  any  general  im- 
provement of  the  facidty  of  reason. 

It  ouglit  therefore  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  lirst 
philosophy  class  to  supply  the  means  of  cultivation, 
not  to  one  faculty  only,  but,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  to  all  the  powers  of  intellect  and  taste ;  to  call 
them  se^'erally  into  action ;  to  present  a]ipropriate 
subjects  for  their  exercise;  to  watch  over  their  move- 
ments, and  to  direct  their  expanding  energies ;  so  as 
to  maintain  them  in  that  just  relation  to  each  other, 
iind  to  secure  that  reciprocal  aid,  in  their  progressive 
improvement,  which  seems  pointed  out  to  us  by  tlic 
order  of  nature.  To  secure  a  suitable  education  for 
young  men  destined  to  fill  various  and  very  diflerent 
situations  in  life,  the  course  of  instruction  ought  not 
certainly  to  be  limited  to  the  narrow  range  of  l(^c 
and  metaphysics ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  should  be 
mode  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  those  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  upon  which  the  investigation  of 
science,  and  the  successful  despatch  of  business,  are 
found  chiefly  to  depend.  In  point  of  fact  we  seldom 
Iind  that  those  who  are  most  celchratcd,  for  learning, 
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for  eloquence,  or  for  skill  m  the  practical  business  of 
life,  avail  themselves,  on  any  momentous  occasion,  of 
the  abstract  reasonings  of  logic,  or  of  the  subtleties  of 
the  metaphysician ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
persons  are  constantly  obser\'e(!  both  fortifying  their 
arguments  and  adorning  their  language,  with  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  drawn  from  history,  from, 
morals,  &om  jurisprudence,  and  from  politics.  ^m 


This  part  of  the  subject  must  not,  however,  be 
brought  to  a  close,  without  remarking,  that  the  objec- 
tions which  have  now  been  mode,  do  not  so  much  ap- 
ply to  the  art  of  logic  itself,  as  to  the  imprudent  and 
unseasonable  introduction  of  it,  as  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  a  first  philosophy  class.  After  students  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  physics,  and 
in  the  doctrines  of  ethics ;  after  they  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles,  this  abstract 
mode  of  reasoning  may  occasionally  be  applied  with 
advantage ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  affords  no  unsuitable 
exercise  to  the  mind.  It  should  always  he  remembered, 
too,  that  the  improper  use  which  the  scholastic  philo- 
so}jhers,  as  well  as  some  other  teachers  of  more  mo- 
dem days,  have  made  of  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  as 
an  instrument  for  initiating  young  persons  into  their 
philosophical  studies,  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed 
to  the  inventor  of  the  art.  It  never  was  his  intention 
that  his  speculations  should  be  employed  for  such  a 
purpose.  This  error  is  to  be  attributed  to  later  times. 
The  views  have  already  been  explained,  which  in- 
duced the  patrons  of  education,  in  the  dark  ages,  lo 
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introduce  these  subjects  into  that  particular  part  of  the 
academical  course  which  they  have  so  long  occupied; 
and,  being  once  fairly  established,  they  have  kept 
their  place  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  science,  the 
prevailing  conviction  of  their  inutility,  and  even  the 
ridicule  which  has  been  directed  against  those  who 
have  adhered,  with  such  pertinacious  bigotry,  to  the 
practice  of  their  ancestors. 


ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  LECTURES  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THE  ANCIENT  LOGIC  AND 
METAPHYSICS^  IN  THE  FIRST  CLASS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  system  of  instruction,  now  long  established  in 
the  first  class  of  philosophy  in  this  university,  con- 
sists of  two  parts :  the  first,  comprehending  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  daily,  throughout  the  whole 
term,  on  the  elements  of  such  branches  of  science  and 
of  art  as  seem  best  suited  to  the  age,  habits,  and  at- 
tainments of  the  students ;  the  second  comprising  a 
daily  examination  of  the  young  men,  on  the  subjects 
discussed  in  these  lectures,  accompanied  with  prescrib- 
ing, reading,  and  correcting  a  progressive  course  of 
themes  or  exercises,  founded  chiefly  on  the  lectures, 
and  executed  by  every  individual  in  the  class.  The 
details  of  this  latter  division  of  the  business  will  be 
explained  at  length,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tliis 
volume. — I  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  proceed  to 
mention  the  subjects  upon  which  the  lectures  are 
composed ;  the  sources  whence  they  are  drawn ;  and, 
in  one  word,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  particular 
character  of  that  species  of  knowledge  which  is  daily 
communicated  to  the  students,  as  materials  for  think- 
ing, and  as  the  foundation  of  their  further  progress 
in  science  or  general  literature. 

The  term  lecture^  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  has 
a  peculiar,  and  somewhat  restricted,  meaning  in  the 
Scots  universities.     Tlie  common  acceptation  of  this 
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wort]  is  somewhat  indefinite,  exteoding  to  the  expla- 
nation or  illustration  of  obscure  passages  in  ancient 
autliors,  and  to  general  criticism  on  their  beauties,  or 
defects.  Thus,  the  tutor  in  an  English  college  is 
said  to  give  a  lecture^  when,  in  translating  the  classics 
with  his  pupils,  he  occasionally  removes  difHcutties, 
and  points  out,  as  he  goes  along,  whatever  may  re- 
quire their  particular  attention.  But  a  lecture,  as 
applicable  to  the  practice  of  our  universities,  may  be 
described  as  cither  an  analytic  or  synthetic  exposi- 
tion of  some  literary  or  philosophical  subject,  drawn 
up  in  an  expanded  and  popular  form,  and  interspersed 
with  copious  illustrations,  to  assist  the  comprehension 
of  the  younger  students.  I  here  use  the  terms  aiuz- 
lytic  and  xyiUhetic  in  their  common,  and  not  in  their 
strict  geonieiricul  meaning,  as  descriptive  of  the  two 
diiferent  paths  which  the  mind  pursues,  in  the  ac- 
quisition mid  communication  of  knowledge ;  that  is, 
either  when  it  collects  particular  facts,  which  lead  to 
more  general  facts  and  principles,  where  these  can 
be  oblttined ;  or  when,  being  in  possession  of  general 
principles,  it  applies  them  to  the  explanation  ofsucJi 
particular  cases  as  may  fall  under  them.  In  acade- 
mical lectnres,  these  two  mcdiods  of  investigation  arc 
sometimes  separated,  but  much  more  fretjuently  com- 
bined ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  to  the  particular  object  which  the 
teacher  may  happen  to  have  in  view. 


A  professor,  accordingly,  ui  composing  lectures  to 
be  delivered  to  young  persons,   must  be  supposed  to 
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have  studied  the  several  branches  of  his  dcpai-tment 
of  knowledge,  with  a  reference  to  this  paiticulur  end ; 
to  have  selected  and  adapted  every  topic  which  he 
introduces  into  them,  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  ca- 
pacity, and  previous  acquirements,  of  his  pupils,  as 
well  as  to  the  precise  point  to  which  he  intends  to 
conduct  them,  in  their  progress  through  science.  He 
must  be  supposed  to  have  read  and  thought  for  his 
students,  nearly  as  they  might  be  imagined  to  read 
and  thuik  on  the  subjects  which  he  is  about  to  commu- 
nicate to  them ;  not,  indeed,  that  he  may  thereby  do 
their  work,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  employ 
their  time  and  tlieir  industi-y,  with  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  suitable,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
useful  studies.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  objects, 
it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  in  every  part  of 
his  lectures,  to  lay  before  his  students,  at  the  proper 
time,  those  particular  elements  of  knowledge  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  first  acquainted  ;  to  facilitate 
their  progress  towards  more  recondite  subjects  of  en- 
quiry ;  to  prevent  unnecessary  labour  ;  to  obviate 
perplexity ;  to  assist  tlieir  endeavours ;  and  gradually 
to  lead  them  into  those  paths  which  will  guide  them, 
witli  ease  and  certainty,  to  still  higher  degrees  of  scien- 
tific attainment.  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  meaning  of  tlie 
term  lecture,  in  the  Scots  colleges.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  what  has  now  been  stated,  the  professor  will 
occasionally  find  it  useful  to  introduce  into  his  elemen- 
tary discourses,  particularly  when  Ids  subject  natural- 
ly suggests  them,  such  literarj'  hicidents  or  anecdotes 
as  may,  at  once,  communicate  information,  and  create 
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nn  uiterest  in  the  niinds  of  the  stiiJents;  ibr,  in  this 
way.  he  renders  knowledge  ngreeable,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  efficient  from  the 
powerful  motives  which  it  can  liardly  fail  to  inspire. 


It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  logic  and  me- 
tnphysics  of  Aristotle  do  not  tiirnish  suitable  mate- 
rials for  a  course  of  lectures  in  a  first  class  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  antiquity  does  not 
present  to  us  any  practical  system  whatever  for  ini- 
tiating the  youthful  mind  iu  the  principles  of  science, 
which,  in  these  times  at  least,  could  be  adopted,  as 
the  basis  of  an  academical  course.  Indeed,  after  the 
most  cundid  and  diligent  survey  which  we  can  lake 
of  ancient  learning,  whetlier  among  the  Greeks,  or 
among  the  nations  from  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  tlieir  knowledge,  we  camiot  discover 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  geometry,  they  pos- 
sessed  any  elementary  treatise,  or  any  work  on  phi- 
losophical education,  which  would  at  all  answer  our 
purpose.  Tlie  Pythagorean  systeui  of  discipline,  for 
example,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  Incoming  ao 
qaajnte<l  with  it,  was  far  too  speculative,  either  for 
acquiring  knowledge  or  for  improving  the  mental 
powers ;  and  tliat  mystical  philosophy,  which  required 
of  its  disciples  so  many  years  of  silent  contemplation, 
could  not  be  adapted  to  modem  manners  and  piu^ 
suits,  with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  The  Institutes 
of  Persian  education,  mentioned  with  so  much  ap- 
plause by  Xesopho.v,  appear  chiefly  to  have  been 
directed  to  ilie  improvement  of  tlie  bodily  powers, — 
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activity,  dexterity,  muscular  strength,  and  the  en- 
durance of  pain ;  and,  accordingly,  do  not  aflbrd  us 
much  assistance,  in  constructing  a  system  of  rules 
and  exercises  for  cultivating  the  endowments  of  the 
mind.  From  the  Memorabilia  of  Socbates,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  works  of  Plato,  many  valuable 
hints  may,  no  doubt,  be  derived  for  training  youth 
to  reflection  and  self-command;  but,  although,  in 
tliis  respect,  these  writings  merit  the  closest  attention, 
and  even  contain  many  fine  specimens  of  that  de- 
scription of  reasoning  which  applies  most  successful- 
ly to  the  affairs  of  life,  they  certainly  do  not  exhibit 
any  regular  system  of  education,  nor  even  the  lead- 
ing principles  upon  which  such  a  system  could  be 
formed.  In  like  manner,  though  much  was  unques- 
tionably done  by  the  philosophers  of  the  portico,  the 
academy,  and  the  gardens,  in  the  way  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  on  many  important  subjects,  still 
we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  mode 
which  these  distinguished  persons  severally  adopted, 
in  their  processes  of  instruction. 


Nor  have  we  received  from  Roman  philosophy, 
even  in  its  most  enlightened  periods,  any  regular  sys- 
tem of  public  or  private  education.  The  Institutions 
of  QuiNTiLiAN,  I  readily  admit,  although  drawn 
up  at  a  late  period  of  that  brilliant  era  which  sheds 
so  much  lustre  on  the  historj'  of  Rome,  constitute 
one  of  tJie  richest  gifts  bequeathed  to  us  by  former 
times;  but,  as  that  work  was  originally  calcu- 
lated to  assist  young  men,  who  were  prosecuting  the 
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study  of  law,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  possessing  all 
the  requisites  of  a  general  system  of  academical  cul- 
ture. Much  advantage  may,  'however,  be  gained 
from  that  celebrated  treatise,  both  by  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil ;  and,  on  this  account,  several  portions  are 
extracted,  and  printed,  for  the  use  of  the  students  in 
the  logic  class  at  Glasgow,  to  be  occasionally  read  by 
them  at  the  hour  of  examination,  and  commented 
upon,  in  the  course  of  that  reading,  by  the  professor ; 
who  makes  it  his  business  not  only  to  explain  the 
original  views  of  the  author,  but  to  accommodate  them 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  to  the  particular  object  of  his  course. 
• 

In  modern  times,  numerous  treatises  have  been 
written,  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  languages,  on 
the  subject  of  education.  No  one  of  these  works, 
however,  able  and  judicious  as  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly are,  deserves  to  be  implicitly  followed  as  a 
guide,  in  a  matter  confessedly  so  important ;  for  no 
one  of  them  comprehends,  in  all  its  details,  the  va- 
rious topics  which  ought  to  be  introduced  into  a  first 
class  of  philosophy,  nor  sets  forth  those  still  more  es- 
sential duties  of  the  teacher,  which  consist  in  adapt- 
ing his  instructions  to  the  opening  capacity  of  hb  pu- 
pils ;  in  supplying  them  with  constant  and  suitable  em- 
ployment ;  and  in  conducting  them  gradually  from 
things  more  easy  to  things  more  difficult,  hi  the  na- 
tural order  of  the  sciences.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems 
to  be,  that  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  different 
methods  of  teaching,  considered  merely  as  an  art, 
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rallier  than  as  a  practical  aiid  progressive  scheme,  for  * 
diiectiiig  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  just  entering 
upon  the  study  of  philosopliy,  has  occupied  the  whole 
attention,  and  exiiausted  the  ingenuity,  of  the  more 
euiinent  among  tlie  writers  to  whom  I  have  alluded. 
There  appears  to  be  still  wanting  a  regular  elemen- 
tary system  of  academical  study ;  wliicli,  uniting  spe- 
culation with  practice,  principles  and  rules  with  suitr 
able  illustration  and  exercise,  might  embrace  the 
means  which  seem  best  calculated  to  call  forth  and 
strengthen  the  intellectual  powers  of  youth.  It  is  of 
less  moment,  perhaps,  from  wliat  brandies  of  science 
or  of  art  the  materials  of  lectures,  constituting  such 
a  system,  should  be  drawn ;  pi-ovided  they  be  careful- 
ly adapted  to  the  actual  slate  of  information  in  which 
students,  generally  speaking,  are  found,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  course,  and  agreeing  in  their  ten- 
dency to  create  habits  of  diligence,  and  of  indepen- 
dent exertion.  Were  it,  indeed,  the  main  object  of 
the  professor,  in  the  first  class  of  philosopliy,  to  ex- 
pound the  doctrines  of  logic,  or  of  any  other  art  or 
science,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  his  lectures  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  that  piirticulnr  end,  and  the  short- 
est and  clearest  explanation,  which  lie  could  devise, 
would  best  serve  liis  purpose.  But,  as  that  is  only  a 
very  subordinate  part  of  his  aim,  and  as  his  leading 
object  is  not  so  much  to  convey  information,  as  to 
stimulate  industry,  and  cultivate  the  natural  abilities 
of  his  pupils,  he  justly  considers  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  choice  of  his  materials  from  the  wide  range  of 
the  sciences  and  arts,  and  as  botmd  by  no  other  rule. 
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ill  the  use  of  iliem,  tliun  tliat  of  making  them  all  bear, 
more  or  less  directly,  upon  thepoint  winch  he  wishes 
to  accomplish. 


Indeed,  there  is  even  a  particular  advantage  gwied 
by  selecting  the  materials  of  the  lectures,  delivered  in 
a  first  class  of  philosophy,  from  differeut  branches  of 
the  sciences  and  arts.  The  \-ariety  of  subjects,  th  us  iii- 
troduced  uito  the  com-se,  is  more  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  young  persons  of  different  thspositions, 
talents,  and  habits,  than  if  the  lectures  wereofauiore 
systematic  and  homogeneous  ciioracter.  Some  may  be 
captivated  with  the  philosophy  of  muid,  and  others 
may  feel  a  greater  interest  in  the  department  of  taste, 
in  the  theory  of  language,  and  in  the  rules  of  criti- 
cisni ;  and,  wlien  tlie  command  of  attention  is  once 
secured,  and  habits  of  application  thoroughly  form- 
ed, it  is  comparatively  easy  to  transfer  them  from 
one  subject  to  another.  Besides,  how  ^'orious  soever 
tlie  subjects  may  be,  which  constitute  the  ground- 
work (if  such  lectures,  it  is  always  understood  that 
they  shall  be  connected,  not  only  by  the  general  aim 
of  the  teacher,  but  by  the  relation  which  subsists 
among  tlieinselves ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  sliall  be 
so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  student,  step  by  step,  as 
well  itirough  Uie  more  lunited  field  of  knowledge  with 
which  lie  is  to  be  mtide  actiuilly  acquainted,  as  into 
the  more  extensive  range  which  leads  to  greater  at- 
taiiuuents.  The  method  nf  teaching  by  geometrical 
deniomtration  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  modes  of  communicating  science;  and,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  principles  of  that  method  are  adhered 
to,  in  constructing  a  seheme  of  elementary  education, 
so  much  more  complete  and  successful  will  it  be  found 
in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  materials  herepre^ 
sented  to  the  reader,  as  the  subject  of  lectures  deli- 
vered in  the  logic  class,  at  Glasgow,  it  is  by  no 
means  pretended  that  it  is  the  best,  or  the  most  ap- 
propriate, that  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 
Many  valuable  additions  and  changes  might  probably 
be  suggested ;  and  yet,  imperfect  and  deficient  as  it 
may  appear,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to  an- 
swer at  least  some  of  the  most  important  purposes  of 
a  first  philosophical  education.  It  is  conducted  upon 
principles,  too,  which,  combining  elementary  instruc- 
tion with  active  habits  on  the  part  of  the  student,  seem 
to  be  strongly  recommended  by  the  most  intelligent 
philosophers,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  ^^  Ne- 
que  est  CMnnino,"  says  Cicero,  "ars  ulla,  in  qua 
omnia,  quae  ilia  arte  effici  possunt,  a  doctore  tradan- 
tur,  sed  qui  primarum  et  certarum  rerum  genera  ipsa 
dedicerunt,  reliqua  non  incommode  persequuntur." 
De  Oratore. — "  Quin  ipsis  doctoribus  hoc  esse  curae 
velim,  ut  teneras  adhuc  mantes,  more  nutricum,  mol- 
lius  alant,  et  satiari  velut  quodam  jucundioris  discip- 
linae  lacte  patiantur."  Quinct  lib.  2.  cap.  4. — "  The 
business  of  education,"  observes  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  not, 
as  I  think,  to  perfect  the  learner  in  any  of  the  sciences, 
but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom  and  disposition,  and 
those  habits  which  may  enable  him  to  attain  every  part 
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of  knowledge,  himself."  The  views  which  I  have  of 
education,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  in 
practice  in  the  first  philosophy  class,  concur  most 
perfectly  with  the  opinions  of  these  great  and  enlight- 
ened minds. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  giving  a  praspedus  of 
the  business  of  such  a  class,  to  draw  the  line  between 
detailing  too  much  and  too  little, — ^between  a  tedious 
explanation  of  common  subjects,  and  a  mere  skeleton 
of  contents.  But  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that 
these  outlines  were  not  written  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  the  sciences  from  which 
the  lectures  are  taken:  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  young  men  entering  upon 
the  studies  of  a  first  philosophy  class;  and  they 
may  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  afibrd  some  assis- 
tance to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
public  education,  but  who  are  desirous  to  compen- 
sate that  deficiency  by  private  reading  and  regular 
enquiry. 


ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  CONSIDERED 
AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LECTURES  IN  THE  FIRST  CLASS 
OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

After  the  objections  which  have  been  stated  to 
the  ancient  analytics  and  metaphysics,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  thought  a 
little  inconsistent  to  adopt,  as  the  subject  of  the  first 
division  of  lectures  in  the  logic  class,  the  very  ab- 
struse and  difficult  doctrines  which  respect  the  science 
of  mind.  If,  indeed,  it  were  proposed  to  plunge 
the  students,  upon  this  their  first  entrance  on  the 
threshold  of  philosophy,  into  those  abstract  specular- 
tions  which  have  been  so  long  agitated  by  ingenious 
men,  on  the  nature  of  mind,  generally  considered ; 
on  its  essence,  as  separated  firom  its  various  proper- 
ties ;  on  the  characteristic  difference  between  mind 
and  matter,  as  metaphysical  substances ;  or  into  any 
other  of  those  intricate  questions  which  have  been 
started,  in  relation  to  the  reciprocal  action  and  in- 
fluence of  these  constituent  parts  of  the  human  being, 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  would  certainly  be  well 
founded.  But  none  of  these  speculations  form  any 
part  of  this  branch  of  the  lectures.  The  study  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  has  its  plain  and  simple 
elements ;  which  are  within  the  reach  even  of  those 
who  are  only  beginning  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  as  being  founded  upon  that  acquaintance, 
which  every  one  possesses,  even  in  early  life,  with  the 
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Operations  of  his  own  fnculties  in  the  perception  and 
discrimination  of  the  objects  whicli  surround  him.  In 
this  science,  too,  as  in  every  other  whicli  proceeds 
upon  regidar  principles,  the  attention  of  the  student 
is  confined  at  first  to  simple  views,  and  particiUar 
facts ;  and  it  is  only  upon  these,  when  properly  aa- 
certiuned  and  classed,  that  he  aflerwards  advances,  by 
successive  and  connected  steps,  to  general  conclu- 
sions relative  to  ilie  several  qualities  and  operations 
of  mind. 

To  the  elements  of  this  science,  therefore,  I  have 
recourse,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  mother 
acie?Ke,  so  to  call  it,  from  which  all  otliers  derive  at 
once  their  origin  and  nourishmenL  Thus,  logic,  me- 
taphysics, ethics,  jurisprudence,  law,  and  eloquence, 
have  their  common  origin  in  mind  ;  while  in  all  the 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  the  powers  of  intel- 
lect are  the  instruments,  at  least,  by  which  know- 
ledge must  be  acquired.  However  much  these 
sciences  may  diverge  from  one  another,  in  their  more 
advanced  stages,  and  in  the  practical  applications  to 
which  they  lead,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ere 
closely  allied  in  their  origin  ;  that  they  have  common 
principles  and  a  common  language ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, lliat  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
of  mind  must  form  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  study 
of  ever}'  brojich  of  human  knowledge. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  choice  of  subject  ni>w 
mentioned  might  Iw  derived  from  the  consideration 
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that  the  close  comiection  of  tlie  first  part  of  human 
life  with  external  objects,  and  the  powerful  impres- 
sion which  these  are  constantly  making  ujmmi  tlie 
ininil,  seem  to  require,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
philosophical  education,  that  a  stand  should  be  made 
in  order  to  give  the  current  u  different  direction,  and 
to  emancipate,  as  it  were,  the  intellectual  faculties 
from  the  thraldom  of  tlie  senses.  Nor  is  this  change 
of  the  attention  from  outward  objects  to  tlie  emotions 
and  workings  of  the  tliirtking  principle  within,  so 
easy  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  good  effects  of  tliis  mental  disci- 
pline. The  man  who  has  been  taught  in  early  life 
to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  impressions  of 
sense  and  to  fix  them  upon  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness— to  watch  narrowly  the  rapid  movements  and 
changes  which  take  plac<^  among  his  ideas — -to  form 
distinct  notions  of  the  uitellectual  faculties  and  their 
operations — is  much  more  likely  to  acquire  just  habits 
of  tliinking  than  he  who  has  never  been  accustomed 
to  analyze  his  own  feelings  and  trains  of  reasoning. 


It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  study 
of  mind  should  be  found  unattended  with  consider- 
able difficulties.  Tliese  are  not  to  be  avoided,  and 
they  ouglit  not  to  be  concealed.  Students  must  now 
be  treated  as  men.  The  teacher  of  a  first  philosophy 
class  must  not  promise  too  much  ease,  and  the  ab- 
sense  of  all  irksome  labour.  On  the  contrary,  he 
must  find  it  his  duty  to  represent  unto  the  young 
persons  whom  he  addresses,  that  no  valuable  object 
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of  any  kind  can  be  obtained  by  them,  unless 
they  voluntarily  submit  to  protracted  exertion  and 
repeated  sacrifices.  This  important  truth  should 
never  be  allowed  to  drop  from  their  minds.  It 
should  be  imprinted  on  every  object  which  excites 
emulation  or  calls  forth  desire.  It  should  be  at  once 
the  guide  and  the  motive  of  all  their  endeavours : 
and  the  happy  effects  of  it  will  appear  in  a  rapid 
increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  ready  and 
successful  employment  of  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

The  particular  department  of  mental  science  which 
I  have  selected  for  the  business  of  this  class,  is  an 
analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  understanding — ^percep- 
tion, attention,  consciousness,  reflection,  memory, 
imagination,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning.  The 
object  of  this  analysis,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  to 
communicate  distinct  notions  of  these  original  facul- 
ties— their  operations  and  offices — their  connexion 
and  intimate  dependance  upon  one  another. 

In  conducting  this  process,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  indifference  with  what  part  or 
quality  of  the  subject  the  analysis  begins.  There  is 
a  certain  order  established  by  nature  which  must 
prove  the  best  guide  to  the  young  philosopher,  in 
following  out  his  investigations;  and  to  which,  in- 
deed, the  mind  is  inured  by  its  earliest  habits  of  in- 
quiry, whether  in  the  department  of  art  or  of  physi- 
cal science.     In  examining  a  tree,  for  example,  the 
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mind  naliirally  passes  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches, 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit ;  and,  in  the 
analysis  of  a  watch,  or  of  a  steam  engine,  llie  process 
commences  with  the  source  of  motion,  and  advances, 
through  a  series  of  connected  powers,  till  it  arrive 
at  the  resuh  or  ultimate  effect.  Similar  connections 
or  dependences  may  be  traced  among  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind;  and,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
the  student  is  most  likely  to  attain  success  by  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  those  simple  rules,  which  are  dic- 
tated by  the  natural  order  and  connection  of  the 
several  parts  of  his  subject. 


It  has,  perhaps,  arisen  from  the  application  of  a 
defective  analysis,  that  authors  of  eminence,  even  in 
the  present  improved  state  of  philosophy,  are  found 
to  use  the  various  terms,  which  denote  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  in  meanings  extremely  diffe- 
rent. Ever  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  philosophers 
have  attempted  to  found  a  distinction  of  the  mental 
powers  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  several 
operations;  and  yet,  so  unsuccessful  have  all  their 
endeavours  for  this  purpose  hitherto  been,  that 
writers,  at  no  distant  period,  have  disputed  whether 
ideas  were  not  a  distinct  substance,  per  se,  different 
both  from  the  faculty  of  perception,  and  from  the 
object  perceived.  One  philosopher  has  maintained, 
that  perception  and  judgment  are  precisely  the  same 
faculty;  while  an  eminent  modem  author  of  tliis 
country  has  attempted  to  identify  the  two  important 
faculties  of  conception    and   imagination.     Another 
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class  of  writers,  again,  have  described  the  powers  of 
taste,  and  of  moral  approbatuon,  as  internal  sensea, 
innate  and  infallible;  whilst  others  persist  in  con- 
sidering tliem  as  nothing  more  than  modifications  of 
intellectual  energy,  subject  to  the  iufluence  of  educa- 
tion, of  fashion,  and  of  caprice.  Surely,  if  the  analyti- 
cal uivestigations  of  pneumatologists  had  been  skilfully 
conducted,  the  science  of  mind,  after  the  exertion  of  so 
much  talent  and  industry,  during  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  could  not  have  been  found  encumbered  with 
the  numerous  imperfections  and  deficiencies,  which 
still  adliere  to  it.  Tlie  astronomer  has  ascertained 
the  true  principles  of  the  solar  system,  given  names 
to  the  stars,  and  traced  the  patlis  of  comets;  but  the 
metaphysician  lias  not  yet  succeeded  in  even  defining 
the  limits  of  his  inquiries,  or  in  openuig  up,  by  an 
intelligible  division  of  his  subject,  a  vay  in  which  his 
successors  might  advance,  with  any  better  prospect  of 
success. 

The  imperfect  condition  of  this  interesting  science 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  or  con- 
tempt which  has  been  manifested,  {uirliculariy  in  our 
ovfn  days,  for  all  researches  connecte<l  with  mind;  at 
least  for  that  department  which  is  called  pneumato- 
logy.  We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  merely 
to  give  names  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  cannot 
serve  any  good  purpose,  nor  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  these  faculties  themselves.  Will  a 
person,  it  has  been  asked,  perceive,  remember,  or 
reason  better,  by  being  informed  that  he  has  a  dis- 
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tiiict  fttculiy  of  i>erception,  another  of  memory,  and  I 
third  of  reason?  It  would  be  improper  to  answer 
these  objections  at  any  length,  in  this  place;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  passing,  that 
though  the  mere  giving  of  names  does  not  constitute 
the  study  of  mental  operations,  it  would  yet  be  im- 
possible to  proceed  one  step,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  intellect  and  feeling,  far 
less  in  employing  the  appropriate  means  for  cultivat- 
ing these  original  endowments,  without  previously 
distinguishing,  by  the  application  of  suitable  terms, 
the  several  powers  of  the  human  mind. 


As  these  outlines  are  intended  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  niind  may  be 
explained,  in  a  course  of  lectures  addressed  to 
young  men  who  Iiave  just  entered  a  first  class  of 
philosophy,  1  may  hazard  an  example  of  the  method 
which  has  long  been  pursued,  for  that  purpose, 
in  this  university.  It  is  not  requisite,  however, 
in  such  a  work,  to  give  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
lectures  which  are  actually  read  to  the  students  in  the 
Ic^c  class;  for,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  they  necessarily  comprehend  many 
illustrations  and  repetitions,  that  would  be  insuf- 
ferably tedious,  to  those  to  whom  such  subjects  are 
familiar.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  a  plainness  and  familiarity  of  address,  not 
ti>  be  found  in  lectures  composed  for  the  literary 
world,  or  even  for  students  of  adviuiced  acquirements. 
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I  begiii,  then,  by  remarking  tliat  the  paiticular 
modification  of  mental  jiower  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  analysis  now  to  be  entered  upon,  is  called  percep- 
tion— that  faculty,  whose  office  it  is  to  open  up  the  first 
and  wonderful  communication  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter. In  beginning  the  analysis  of  each  mental  faculty,  I 
have  found  it  useful  to  present  it  to  the  minds  of 
youth,  by  n  general  description  of  its  object  and  ope- 
rations; and,  afterwards,  to  direct  their  attention,  suc- 
cessively, to  the  several  modes  in  which  it  puts  forth 
its  power,  in  different  eases  and  circumstances  :  and, 
in  particular,  to  conduct  the  explanation  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  appeal  from  the  description  of  the  fa- 
culty, thus  given,  to  the  consciousness  of  my  pupils; 
referring  tlieni,  from  the  theoredcal  view  of  its  opera- 
tion, to  the  actual  feelings  or  notions  excited  in  their 
own  minds. 

According  to  tliis  view  "  Perception  is  that  power 
or  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  by  tlie  operation  of 
which  we  receive  notions,  ideas,  sensations,  from  the 
qualities  of  exlenial  objects,  by  means  of  certain 
impressions,  or  effects,  upon  the  organs  of  sense, 
when  the  attention  of  the  mind  accompanies  the  di- 
rection of  these  organs  to  the  particular  object  before 
them." 


I  here  call  perception  a  mental  power  or  faculty. 
It  is  imjMMsible  to  proceed  one  step  in  tliis  analysis, 
without  leading  tlie  student  to  fonn  a  notion  of  power, 
— or  rather,  putting  him  in  the  way  i>t'  acquiring  the 
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only  notion  of  it  which  he  can  ever  expect  to  aitain. 
The  first  notion  of  power,  then,  he  will  find,  is  de- 
rived from  observing  the  changes  which  are  made,  or 
the  efifects  which  are  produced,  by  one  external  ob- 
ject upon  another,  as  well  as  by  these  objects  upon  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Tlie  child 
long  perceives  these  effects,  without  acquiring  any 
notion  of  power  distinct  from  the  object  itselfi  wliich 
operates  the  particular  change  he  perceives;  and  it  is 
not  until  his  mind  has  become  a  little  more  matured, 
and  has  been  furnished  with  experience,  that  the 
young  observer  learns  to  draw  inferences,  and  to  form 
general  conclusions.  For  those  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced, there  is  little  difficulty  in  adapting  such  illus- 
trations as  will  enable  the  enquiring  mind  to  per- 
ceive the  connexion,  or  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  Let  them  suppose  they 
have  placed  before  them,  a  needle  at  rest  upon  a 
table,  and  a  magnet  within  a  certain  distance  of  it- 
Motion  instantly  commences  in  the  needle,  and  it 
rushes  to  the  magnet,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
gravity:  here  a  change  is  perceived;  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced; the  two  objects  are  conjoined.  The  needle  is 
again  placed  at  rest  upon  the  table — the  magnet  is 
removed,  and  a  piece  of  common  stone  is  substituted 
— the  needle  now  remains  at  rest.  A  question  then 
naturally  occurs  to  the  student — what  is  in  the  mag- 
net which  produces  the  motion  of  the  needle?  It 
must  be  something  which  does  not  meet  the  senses; 
for  it  is  neither  in  the  weight,  nor  in  the  shape,  nor 
in  the  colour  of  the   substance   that   this   singular 
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energy  resides.  To  that  unperceiv«i  property  in  the 
magnet — to  that  unknown  sometliing — the  term  power 
is  applied ;  and,  when  we  speak  of  it,  in  relation  to 
the  eJfect,  we  call  it  the  cause  of  the  motion  which 
appeared  in  the  needle. 

By  a  similar  process,  we  arrive  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  chajiges  of  motion  and  direc- 
tion, in  tlie  several  members  of  tlie  body,  arising 
from  an  act  of  volition.  We  are  conscious  of  an  ex- 
ercise of  that  faculty,  and  we  observe,  at  the  same 
instant,  that  a  change,  connected  with  tlie  body,  has 
taken  place.  We  are  likewise  conscious  of  certain 
acts  of  vohtlon  directing  the  notions  of  the  mind ;  in 
all  which  cflfes,  the  act  of  volition  and  the  corres- 
)>onding  change  are  conjoined  so  closely,  that  they 
naturally  force  tliemselves  upon  our  observation,  and 
remain  associated,  ever  aAer,  in  the  particular  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  We  observe  the  change  in- 
deed, but  we  observe  nothing  more.  We  see  a  fact, 
in  particular  circimistaDces,  resulting  as  a  consequent 
from  an  antecedent;  but,  of  the  cause,  considered 
metjqihysically,  we  can  fonn  no  notion  whatever. 
'*  Vis  est  noUssima — causa  latet." 


Nor  is  it  at  all  singular  that,  while  we  are  able  to 
form  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  an  effect,  we  should 
find  it  ini{)ossible  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and 
mode  of  operation  of  the  cause,  from  which  tliat  effect 
proceeds.  We  have  a  vivid  perception,  fur  uistaiice, 
of  the  effects  which  spruig  from  the  union  of  mhid 
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aiid  body,  in  the  liiiinaii  constitution;  and  yet 
we  cannot  form  the  most  distant  conception  of  the 
principle  upon  which  that  union  is  founded.  Indeed, 
our  purest  and  most  correct  notions  of  power  are 
derived  from  mind.  A  billiard  ball,  for  example,  is 
at  rest  upon  a  table : — a  mace  is  made  to  come  in 
contact  with  that  bat!,  which  is  instantly  put  in  mo- 
tion ;  and,  in  this  case,  although  it  is  the  hand  which 
moves  the  mace,  the  source  of  motion  is  in  the  mind, 
which,  by  an  act  of  volition,  stretches  forth  the 
bodily  organ.  By  attending  to  these,  and  similar 
examples,  the  student  may  be  assisted  in  forming  the 
abstract  notion  oi  power. 


The  terms  power  and  faculty,  as  applied  to  mind, 
it  may  be  observed,  have  nearly  the  same  radical 
meaning.  The  former,  however,  is  of  a  more  exten- 
sive unport  than  the  latter,  and  may  be  used  in  rela- 
tion to  material  as  well  as  to  mental  objects.  Thus,  we 
say  of  a  stone  that  it  has  the  power,  not  the  faculty, 
of  gravitation;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  reference 
to  the  understanding  and  volition  of  the  human  mind, 
the  term  faculty  has  a  much  more  suitable  appli- 
cation than  the  term  power.  As  a  proper  use  of 
words  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  preserving 
our  notions  clear  and  distinct,  it  may  be  farther  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  the  terms  now  under  consider- 
ation, that  there  are  in  the  soul  of  man  certain  ener- 
gies or  active  principles,  to  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  properly  apply ;  and,  according- 
ly, though  we  speak   of  the   faculty   or   power   of 
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memory,  of  Jtidgnient,  or  of  reason,  we  ilo  not  em- 
ploy such  expressions  as  tlie  faculty  of  desire,  or  tlie 
faculty  of  hatred. 

It  is  said  above,  that,  by  the  faculty  of  perception, 
the  mind  acquires  or  receives  sensations,  ideas,  no- 
tions, &c.  In  going  over  witli  the  student  the  several 
parts  of  tliis  general  description,  it  naturally  occurs 
to  remark,  that  the  term  acquire  merely  denotes  a 
certain  operation  by  which  ihe  mind  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  something  which  it  had  not  before ;  and 
that  this  and  other  analogical  expressions,  are  used 
in  the  explanation  of  mental  phenomena,  only  from 
the  imperfection  of  Inngtuige,  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  substituting,  in  their  place,  any  forms  of  speech 
wliicli  wouki  prove  more  definite  and  intelligible. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  first  in  order,  sensa- 
tions may  be  described  as  effects,  or  changes,  of 
which  we  are  conscious;  and  which  are  produced  in 
the  mind  by  certain  impressions  on  the  bodily  organs. 
According  to  Mr.  Locke,  all  changes  of  whatever 
kind  or  degree,  made  upon  the  mind,  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  external  senses, 
are  to  Iw  called  sensations ;  for  he  holds  that  all  our 
illeas  are  eitlier  ideas  of  sensation  or  of  reflection. 
There  is,  however,  an  obvious  distinction  applicable 
to  our  sensations,  foundefl  on  tlie  different  degrees  of 
plensiire  or  of  pain  witli  which  they  we  nccompanietl, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  in  which  ihey  coiisUt.  The  odour 
of  a  rose,  for  examjile,  procluces  on  the  mind  of  the 
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percipient  an  effect  so  diflerent  from  tlie  colour  of  m 
board  or  the  coldness  of  an  iron  bar,  that  these 
sensations  ought  certainly  to  be  discriminated,  and 
classed  under  separate  heads.  In  like  manner,  the 
sensations  of  p£un  from  the  gout,  are  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  sensations  of  touch ;  and  so  with 
regard  to  all  the  seises,  and  their  respective  objects. 
On  this  topic,  it  is  farther  obser\'ed,  that  while 
perception  always  implies  a  greater  or  smaller  degree 
of '  knowledge,  in  relation  to  the  subject  upon  which 
it  ia  exercised,  sensation  conveys  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  its  cause ;  being  confined,  in  its  intimations, 
to  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  which  the 
various  secondary  qualities  of  body  may  happen  to 
exist,  in  particular  substances. 


TTie  knowledge  derived  from  the  perception  of  the 
material  world  around  us,  is  expressed  by  the  several 
terms  ideas,  Kotiotis,  thoiufhta,  representative  of  cer- 
tain objects,  with  their  qualities  and  concomitantK. 
The  term  idea,  from  the  Greek  verb  litn,  properly 
signifies  a  thought  representative  of  such  objects  as 
have  been  perceived  by  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  language  that  it  is  transferred 
to  the  first  degrees  of  knowledge,  received  by  means 
of  all  the  other  senses ;  and,  farther  still,  to  those 
primary  notions,  or  elements  of  abstract  thought, 
which  compose  trains  of  argument,  and  chains  of 
reasoning,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  or  the 
statesman.  This  term,  however,  having  been  applied 
by  certain  writers  to  express  the  conceptions  which 
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are  Tunned  of  getiera  and  species, — and  baving  beea 
restricted  by  others  to  signify  that  Image  of  external 
objects  which  was  supjiosed  lo  be  conveyed  into  the 
mind,  during  the  process  of  perception)  and  consti- 
tuting a  specific  substancei  distinct  at  once  from  the 
outward  object  which  it  represented,  and  from  the 
sensoriuni  of  the  i>ercipient  into  wliich  it  was  intro- 
duced,— tlie  word  notion  has,  in  latter  times,  been 
very  generally  substituted  in  its  place,  as  being 
originally  of  a  wider  Import,  and  more  free  from 
ambiguity. 

Of  tlie  qualities  of  external  objects,  made  Vnown 
by  perception,  some  are  primary,  and  others  secon- 
dary; a  distinction  which  is  to  Iw  found  in  the  works 
of  ancient  philosophers.  The  former,  it  is  well 
known,  comprehend  solidity  and  extension, — proper- 
ties which  were  deemed  essential  to  tlie  existence  of 
matter,  and  uiseporabte  from  it :  under  the  latter  are 
classed  the  more  numerous  attributes  of  colour, 
smell,  taste,  sound,  roughness,  smoothness,  heat,  and 
cold.  Were  it  not  that  every  thing  which  can  tend, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  clearness  of  conce|>- 
tlon,  and  to  a  proper  use  of  language,  is  Important 
in  the  commencement  of  a  philosophical  education, 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  deserving  of  remark,  that, 
although  we  may  apply  tlie  words  fMrilMte,  qittUity, 
and  property,  almost  indiscriminately  to  every  species 
or  class  of  objects,  yet  tlie  first  of  these  terms  is  more 
commonly  used,  when  speaking  of  dignified  objects 
and  persons,     Tlius,   in  reference  to  Uie   Supreme 
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Being,  we  employ  the  term  atfribules,  and  not  ijucdi- 
ties,  or  properties. 

In  the  same  simple  mode  of  instruction,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  is  directed,  when  on  the  subject  of 
perception,  to  the  imjwrtaiit  distinction  established  by 
philosophers,  between  the  qualities  and  tlie  substance 
of  external  objects.  A  stone,  to  take  a  very  familiar 
example,  is  hard,  and  heavy,  and  rough,  and  cold ; 
and  these  are  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  stone ;  but 
the  inquisitive  youtli  will  naturally  ask,  whether  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  stone,  besides  its  qualities,  mcap- 
able  of  change,  and  essential  to  its  subsistence,  as  a 
portion  of  matter?  The  ajiswer  given  to  such  inqui- 
ries will  guide  his  mind  in  forming  the  abstract 
notion  of  substance.  He  will  be  told  that  there  is,  in 
the  stone,  something  besides  its  sensible  ])roperties, 
and  altogether  different  from  them — the  basis  or 
gubstrat^an  uixin  which  those  properties  rest — the 
principle  of  union  by  wliich  these  proiierties  are 
combined  and  held  together,  and  wliich,  unlike  them, 
can  suffer  neither  increase  nor  diminution — being 
the  characteristic  arrangement  of  its  essence,  so  to 
epeak,  which  forms  the  ground  of  distinction  between 
apiece  of  stone,  of  metal,  and  of  wood.  Tl  lis  prin- 
ciple of  union,  or  substance,  is  not,  itself,  an  object 
of  perception;  on  the  contrary,  we  infer  its  existence, 
by  the  suggestions  of  reason,  from  the  qualities  which 
inliere  in  it,  but  we  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  when  considered  apart. 
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As  to  the  history  of  perception,  or,  as  some  liave 
expressed  it,  the  generation  of  ideas,  it  can  only 
be  remarked,  that  the  process  commences  with 
the  impression  which  is  mnde  by  any  external 
object  upon  the  organs  of  sense; — those  parts  of 
the  human  body  which  are  wonderfully  fitted,  for 
opening  a  communication  between  the  mind  and 
the  material  world.  To  each  of  these  external 
organs  is  assigned  its  peculiar  part  in  maintain- 
ing this  communication;  for  they  are  all  adapted 
to  receive  certain  impressions  from  tlie  (jualities  of 
material  objects,  and  to  convey  to  the  mind  their 
respective  sensations  of  sound,  of  colour,  of  smell, 
of  taste,  of  hardness,  softness,  extension,  heat,  cold, 
&c. 


That  sensations  are  produced  by  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  senses  by  the  qualities  of  external 
objects,  is  a  fact  which  admits  not  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy; but,  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
change  eiFected  in  the  organ,  in  the  nerves,  or  in  the 
brain,  by  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  in  the 
process  which  constitutes  sensation,  we  have  no  clear- 
er knowleilge  than  if  we  ourselves  were  not  the  sub- 
ject of  that  mysterious  operation.  We  borrow  the 
word  impreggion,  as  is  usual  with  the  pneumatolo^t 
in  other  coaes,  from  the  most  familiar  actions  of  or- 
dinary life.  A  seal  is  said  to  make  an  impression 
upon  melted  wax  :  a  hammer  upon  heated  iron ;  and 
the  effects  of  colour  upon  the  eye,  or  of  sound  upon 
the  ear,  are  imagined  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
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efiect  which  one  external  object  produces  uijoij  an- 
other. But  the  student  must  be  cautioned  not  to 
confuund  the  literal  with  tlie  aiialogical  acceptation 
of  tliis  term;  which,  when  applied  to  mind,  carries  a. 
meaning  totally  thfterent  from  that  which  respects  a 
change  ui  tlie  collocation  of  parts,  or  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  surface.  Though  both  die  organ  of  sense, 
and  the  external  object  corresponding  to  it,  be  strict- 
ly material,  no  effect  of  a  sensible  or  physical  nature 
is  produced  upon  the  former  in  the  act  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  a  thousand  succeeding  impressions  may  be 
made  upon  the  same  organ,  without  altering  its  ana- 
tomical structure,  or  leaWng  any  trace  of  the  arche- 
type of  any  one  of  the  countless  ideas  which  have 
been  thereby  formed.  The  term  impression,  there- 
fore, in  the  department  of  mental  science,  merely 
denotes  an  unknown  effect;  which  effect,  however, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  grand  result — the  per^ 
ceplion  of  objects  and  the  formation  of  thought. 


In  our  endeavours  to  comprehend  the  mode  m 
which  impressions  are  produced  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  particularly  on  those  of  touch  and  of  taste,  we 
are  obliged  to  stop  short  at  the  very  first  step;  while, 
from  our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  organic 
structure  of  the  eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  of  certain 
properties  of  light  and  sound,  we  are  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed at  least  one  step  farther.  The  science  of  optics 
informs  us  that  tlie  rays  of  light,  in  passing  from  an 
object  to  the  eye,  are  subjected  to  refraction  ia  such 
a  manner,  tliat,  when  they  reach  the  retina,  or  back 
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part  of  that  organ,  a  picture  in  i 
object  whence  they  proceed,  is  there  completely 
formed,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  reflected 
rays  are  concentrated  by  a  convex  lens.  Still,  al- 
though we  can  trace  the  process  of  perception  thus 
far,  we  continue  as  much  in  tlie  dark  as  ever,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  and  the  pre- 
cise point  of  union,  between  matter  and  mind.  We 
cannot  even  assign  any  i-eason  why  tlie  faculty  of 
perception,  in  the  case  of  visible  objects,  should  re- 
quire the  inter^-ention  of  an  optical  image;  while, 
with  resjiect  to  all  tlie  otlier  senses,  the  mind  per- 
ceives, immediately  and  directly,  whenever  the  several 
organs  are  addressed  by  tlieir  appropriate  attriliutes 
in  the  material  world.  That,  in  forming  the  elements 
of  thought,  the  presence  of  an  external  object  is  in- 
dispensable, both  to  tlie  existence  of  sensation,  and 
to  tlie  act  of  mental  conception,  is  a  point  cleai-ly 
ascertained ;  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  advance :  an 
im])enetrable  veil  is  drawn  over  the  wonders  that 
follow.  There  is  no  gromid,  however,  to  be  surpris- 
ed that  we  should  encounter  such  an  obstacle  in  our 
search  after  causes,  when  approaching  the  farthest 
boundaries  which  divide  matter  from  mind;  it  is  only 
requisite,  in  communicating  elementary  instruction  to 
youth,  to  draw  as  exact  a  line  as  |x>ssible  between 
the  known  and  tlie  unknown;  between  what  is  cer- 
tain and  what  is  only  probable. 

In  conducting  tins  analysis  of  ]ierceptton,  nothing 
ihould  be  omitted  tliat  may  tend,  in  any  degree  to 
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awaken  curio^^iiy,  to  excite  interest,  ami  to  conHrm 
habits  of  attention  and  inquiry  in  the  niimU  of  youth. 
At  this  stage,  the  zealous  student,  who  has  now,  jjer- 
haps  for  the  first  time,  been  informed  of  some  of  the 
facts  just  mentioned  relative  to  tlie  senses,  may  !n  all 
probabihty  be  disposed  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  still 
fiirther,  with  regard  to  the  interesting  organ  of  sight. 
Why  is  it,  he  will  ask,  that  the  \'isible  object  is  per- 
ceived erect,  whilst  the  picture  of  tliai  object,  m  the 
eye,  is  inverted?  and  how  do  we  see  only  one  object, 
there  being  a  distinct  image  formed  in  each  retina  ? 
Upon  what  print-iple  does  the  mind  measure  distance 
by  the  eye,  although  distance  is  not  an  object  of 
sight;  and  in  what  manner  do  the  senses  of  sight 
and  of  touch  afford  assistance  and  improvement, 
to  each  other  ?  Tliese  questions,  indeed,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  answered ;  but  the  investigations  and 
reasonings  to  which  they  lead,  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  advantageous  to  the  young  philosopher.  He 
will  find  that  the  curious  facts  which  stimulate  his 
research,  must  be  traced  back  to  that  early  education 
which  is  conducted,  not  by  the  skill  of  a  professor, 
but  by  the  wisdom  of  that  great  teacher  who  put  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  taught  him  more  than  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  heaven.  He  will  dis- 
cover that  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  education  is 
begun  at  an  earlier  date  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine ; 
and  that,  whilst,  according  to  our  hasty  conclusions, 
children  are  acquiring  nothing,  they  are,  in  fact, 
busily  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  those  important 
habits,  on  which  all  future  instruction  is  founded. 
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and  which  could  not  be  so  successfully  formed  at  any 
subsequent  period. 

T6  the  general  account  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  facility  of  perception,  is  subjoined,  a  separate 
explanation  of  each  of  the  external  senses,  or  rather 
of  the  different  modifications  of  perception  which 
are  connected  witli  the  functions  of  the  different 
senses.  In  this  detail,  an  attempt  is  made  to  charac- 
terize these  modifications,  by  stating  the  source  from 
whence  they  are  derived ;  the  objects  to  which  they 
bear  a  reference ;  and  the  external  organs  through 
which  the  respective  sensations  are  conveyed.  The 
attention  of  the  student  is  directed  first  to  the  mate- 
rial process  in  sensation,  so  far  as  that  process  can 
be  traced ;  then  to  the  sensation  itself,  as  an  object 
of  the  mind's  consciousness ;  and  lastly,  to  the  com- 
parison and  determination  instituted  by  the  judg- 
ment, by  which  the  sensation  is  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  idea,  or  notion,  or  thought,  or,  in  other  words, 
becomes  a  complete  perception.  This  analysis  is 
concluded  with  an  attempt  to  lead,  by  easy  steps,  the 
minds  of  the  youth  to  the  solution  of  two  questions 
connected  with  the  external  senses,  and  deeply  in- 
volved in  metaphysical  perplexity; — ^first,  whether 
the  senses  ever  deceive  us, — and,  secondly,  whether 
there  be  any  other  proof  of  the  externality  of  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  than  that  intuitive  belief  which  accom- 
panies the  act  of  perception. 

After  the  external  senses,  I  proceed  in  a  similar 
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manner  to  tlie  explanation  of  the  other  powers  of 
knowledge, — viz.  attention,  reflection,  consciousness, 
memory,  imngination,  association ;  advancing  in  due 
order  to  the  analysis  of  the  more  complex  processes 
of  abstraction,  generalization,  judging,  reasoning,  and 
invention.  The  principal  object,  and  one  which  is 
constantly  kept  in  view,  in  the  lectures  on  these  fa- 
culties, is  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another,  by 
pointing  out  their  respective  operations  and  offices — 
to  state  their  mutual  connexion  and  dependance — 
and  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  they  assist  and 
invigorate  one  another.  To  render  this  elementary 
instruction  more  efficacious  and  intelligible,  the  stu- 
dent is  invited  to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  own  mind;  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  explanation  of  every  faculty,  as  given  in 
the  lectures,  and  the  actual  operations  of  it,  as  re- 
corded by  his  own  consciousness,  when  directed  to 
its  proper  object :  and,  above  all,  to  form  clear  no- 
tions, and  to  use  a  well  defined  language  in  his  rea- 
sonings and  discussions,  on  the  several  subjects  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  mental  philosophy. 


Such  an  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  has 
now  been  described,  comprehentUng  the  appropriate 
operations  of  the  intellectual  [wwers  in  their  simple 
or  combined  processes — the  generation  and  forma- 
tion of  ideas — ^the  maimer  of  expressing  them — the 
modes  of  combination  and  deduction,  is  the  only 
proper  fomidation  on  which  rules  can  be  established 
for  conducting  the  mind  in  the  search  of  knowledge. 
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or  of  communicating  it  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
others.  The  frequent  and  constant  complaints  of  a 
defective  logic  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  such 
rules  are  founded,  and  such  habits  acquired. 

I  conclude  this  head  with  observing,  that  those  ex- 
ercises of  the  mind  which  these  lectures  encourage  and 
require — ^while  they  tend  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  youth,  can  at  the  same  time  hardly  fail  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  those  habits  which  bear  on  the  powers 
of  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge.  They 
indeed  serve  this  purpose  much  more  effectually  than 
rules  or  precepts  directly  prescribed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  those  faculties. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN   AND    PIIOGRE8H   OF    LANGCAGE,    AKU 
THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    GENERAL    ( 


Having  concluded  the  direct  analysis  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  understanding,  I  proceed  to  a  farther  illuii- 
tration  of  tliem  by  giving  an  account  of  the  origin 
anti  progress  of  language,  natural  and  artificial,  as 
also  of  the  principles  of  universal  grammar. 

No  inquiry,  regarded  as  a  medium  through  which 
to  study  the  powers  of  mind,  can  be  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  than  that  which  respects  the  origin 
and  structure  of  those  external  signs  whicli  are  used 
to  denote  the  various  operations  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties with  which  it  is  our  object  to  become  acquainted. 
In  tlie  former  division  of  the  lectures,  the  attention 
of  tlie  student  was  directed  immediately  to  the  uitel- 
lectual  faculties  themselves,  with  their  several  offices 
and  relations;  but,  as  he  must  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their 
nature  from  a  mere  description  of  their  object,  or 
even  to  keep  his  attention  alive  to  a  detail  of  mental 
processes,  abstractedly  considered,  he  is  furnished  in 
the  present  department,  with  the  means  of  knowhig 
these  faculties,  and  their  respective  mo<.les  of  operation, 
from  seeing  them  represented,  by  external  symbols, 
in  the  formation  and  use  of  language.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  advantage  now  stated,  there  is.  i)erhaps, 
no  other  subject  at  once  so  easily  accommodated  to 
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tlie  understandings  of  the  young,  and  so  closely  con- 
nected witli  every  other  branch  of  science,  as  the 
study  of  knguage  and  general  grammar. 


Tile  difficulty  of  forming  a  system  of  artificial 
signs,  by  which  men  miglit  communicate  to  one 
another  their  various  thoughts  and  feelings,  has  ap- 
peared to  some  philosophers  so  very  great,  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  utmost  efforts  of  limnan  ingenuity.  Such 
authors  have,  accordingly,  ascribed  the  origin  of 
language  to  the  Immediate  interposition  of  Heaven ; 
and,  endeavouring  to  support  tliis  opinion  by  the 
authority  of  divine  revelation,  they  remind  us  that 
Adam  gave  names  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  animals 
whicli  wtrc  made  to  pass  before  him  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  But  this  inspired  language,  it  may  be 
observed,  ui  reply,  must  have  been  solely  adapted  to 
the  limited  circumstances  in  which  the  first  man  was 
placed ;  and  could  not  exceed,  in  the  amount  of  its 
terms,  tlie  number  of  objects  to  which  names  were  to 
be  given.  Indeed,  an  unwritten  language  must  ne- 
cessarily be  restricted,  in  point  of  copiousness,  to  the 
few  words,  whether  denoting  tilings,  or  the  relations 
of  things,  which  may  be  necessary  to  express  tlie 
simple  conceptions  of  the  people  who  employ  it| 
and,  whatever  might  have  been  liie  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  original  language  now  alluded  to,  we 
know  thai,  at  a  future  period,  owing  to  the  wicked- 
ness and  presumption  of  mankind,  Jt  was  entirely 
lost;  and  tl) at,  consequently,  the  human  being  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  inventing,  anew,  the  art 
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of  conununicatioii,  u^wn  the  strength  of  that  sagacity 
and  of  those  resources,  which  were  originally  fur- 
nished to  him,  in  the  constitution  of  his  nature.  Thus, 
.  it  should  seem,  that  the  power  of  forming  language, 
like  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  those  other  endow- 
ments which  are  engrafted  upon  our  mental  frame, 
was  committed  to  the  industry  of  man  to  bring  it  into 
use,  and  to  adapt  it  to  his  purpose,  according  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  things  around  him  became  more 
extended  and  particular.  At  all  events,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  wide  field  of  hmnan  discovery,  one 
invention  which  affords  a  stronger  proof  of  the  na- 
tural ingenuity  of  our  race:  for  it  admits  not  of 
doubt  that  the  art  of  embodying  thought  and  feeling, 
in  sensible  signs,  must  have  made  consitlerable  pro- 
gress, at  a  very  early  period,  and  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  arts  could  have  adorned  t!ie  intercourse 
of  society. 

In  his  rudest  and  most  uncultivaled  state,  tlie 
language  of  man  is  of  the  same  kind  with  ihat  of  the 
inferior  animals;  differing  only  in  the  greater  dcgi-ee 
of  perfection  which  arises  from  the  highei"  and  more 
noble  faculties  possessed  by  the  former.  On  this 
account,  the  collection  of  signs,  audible  and  visible, 
by  means  of  which  communication  is  then  carried 
on,  is  denominated  natural  language — being  tliose 
particular  manifestations  of  want,  of  desire,  or  of 
intention,  which  man  is  prompted,  by  the  coiLstitution 
of  his  nature,  to  make,  and  also  to  understand  when 
made  by  others.     In  attempting,   however,  to  trace 
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tlie  progress  of  this  wonderful  art,  we  find  ourselves 
necessarily  unprovided  with  any  regular  history  of  its 
origin,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  it  advanced,  both 
because  the  invention  of  writing  was  long  posterior 
to  the  use  of  articiJate  sounds,  and  also  because 
great  advancenient  must  have  been  mode  in  it,  before 
the  attention  of  mankind  could  be  directed  to  an 
analysis  of  those  particular  workings  of  their  minds, 
upon  which  the  origin  and  structure  of  sjieech  are 
found  chiefly  to  depend.  Nor  can  any  assistance  in 
our  researcfies,  be  derived  fi-om  examining  the  for- 
mation even  of  such  languages  as  appear  the  most 
original.  Tlieir  analogies  are  too  perfect,  and  their 
general  structure  too  complete,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  leading  us  back  to  those  iirst  essays,  and  rude 
beginnings,  of  verbal  intercourse;  when  men  spake 
from  tlicir  feelings  rather  than  from  their  reason, 
and  gave  utterance  to  ardent  emotion  ratlier  than  to 
profound  reflection.  We  are  left,  therefore,  in  this 
research,  to  note,  in  the  first  instance,  the  various 
resources  which  necessity  might  be  supiwsed  to 
create,  and  afterwards  to  guide  our  opinions  by  the 
knowle<lge  whicli  we  possess  of  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, modifying  the  exertions  of  the  humun  mind 
in  the  formation  of  an  artificial  and  conventional 
language. 


Tlie  student  will  best  form  a  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  men  communicate  by  natural  signs,  by  sujv 
posing  two  solitary  savages  to  meet  together  for  the 
firsltime.     After  mutual  surprise,  they  would  jier- 


j>erceive  their  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  each 
other;  and  each  would  conclude  that  the  other  was 
constituted  with  similar  powers,  possessing  a  similar 
principle  of  life  and  motion,  and  affected  in  a  similar 
way  by  the  same  objects.  The  one,  prompted  by  a 
powerful  sensation  of  hunger  or  of  fear,  would  be 
understood  by  the  other,  who,  in  like  circumstances, 
had  experienced  similar  sensations.  If  the  object  or 
cause  of  such  emotions  were  present,  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  signs,  whereby  to  point  them  out :  if 
these  objects  were  not  present,  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  indicate  them,  by  imitating  certain  sounds, 
motions,  or  actions,  peculiar  to  them,  or  in  some 
degree  descriptive  of  them :  and,  lastly,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  make  a  communication  respecting 
things  which  are  not  objects  of  sense, — an  inference 
of  the  understanding,  for  example,  or  a  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  human  mind 
would  suggest  some  analogy  between  these  impres- 
sions, and  the  qualities  of  sensible  objects,  by  which 
they  might  be  represented  to  the  imagination,  and 
conveyed  to  the  feelings  of  the  auditor.  ^_ 


Such  are  the  elements  of  the  language  of  nature—^ 
an  instrument  originally  calculated  for  denoting  and 
describing  those  objects  which  address  themselves 
immediately  to  the  external  senses,  or  wliich  are 
closely  connected  with  the  several  sensations  which 
are  made  tlirough  die  medium  of  these  senses ;  and 
which,  of  consequence,  could  alone  fully  answer  the 
purposes  of  com  mimical  ion,  when  intercourse  among 
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nten  was  idmost  exclusively  confined  to  outward  and 
oensible  objects.  It  is  obvious,  however,  tliat  this 
mode  of  commii mention  must  have  been  gradually 
extended  and  improved,  as  society  enlarged,  and  the 
number  of  objects  and  ideas  increased ;  but,  being 
ourselves  in  possession  of  a  more  perfect  system  of 
language,  we  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  compre- 
hend to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  such  a  mode  of 
communication  is  capable  of  being  carried.  Some 
notion  of  it,  indeed,  may  be  formed  by  attending  t<J 
the  progress  of  natural  language  in  children — to  the 
efforts  of  dumb  persons — to  the  art  of  pantomime, 
and  to  the  modes  of  conducting  traffic  among  rude 
nations  unacquainted  with  one  another's  language,  as 
explained  in  the  narrations  of  travellers. 

These  subjects  afford  instructive,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  very  amusing  materials  for  lectures,  at  this 
stage  of  the  course.  Tliey  lead  the  miiid  of  the 
student  to  the  history  of  remote  times,  and  supply 
him  with  interesting  views  of  human  nature  in  its 
progress  towards  civihzation.  A  contest,  for  instance, 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  between  Cicero  and 
the  famous  actor  Roscius.  The  actor  challenged 
Cicero  to  give  him  a  sentiment  which  he  could  not 
express  by  significant  gestures.  Cicero  accepted  the 
cltollenge,  and  gave  him  a  subject ; — a  passage,  it  is 
pivbabie,  selected  from  one  of  his  most  animated  ora- 
tions. Roscius  expressed  the  meaning  to  Cicero's  sa- 
tisfaction. The  latter  then  made  some  change  in  the 
sentiment,  and  varied  the  tone  of  passion ;  while  the 
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former,  with  great  (kdlity,  accommodated  his  natural 
lajiguage  to  the  several  changes  which  were  tliiis 
introduced.  Still,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
thb  mode  of  communication  was,  in  many  resjjects, 
essentially  defective.  It  was  the  perception  of  its 
defects,  and  the  increasing  necessity  for  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  signs,  which,  in  process  of  time,  gave 
birth  to  the  most  surprising  and  useful  of  all  hu- 
man inventions,  an  artiiicial  language;  consisting  of 
sounds  having  scarcely  any  natural  resemblance  to 
tlie  things  signified.  This  effort  of  ingenuity,  too, 
appears  still  more  astonishing,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  principal  steps  which  led  to  its  estabhshment 
were  taken  in  those  periods  of  society  which  are 
usually  thought  rude  and  ignorant :  and,  indeed,  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  nation,  however  unci- 
vilized, has  been  found  altogether  destitute  of  a 
spokei 


It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  from  the  very 
nature  of  tlie  case,  and  owing  to  the  want  of  early 
documents,  which,  perhaps,  were  once  in  existence, 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  human  speech. 
Still  the  mere  attempt  to  mark  the  probable  steps  by 
which  the  inventors  and  improvers  of  language  were 
conducted,  in  their  departure  from  the  expression  of 
natural  signs  to  that  of  an  artificial  notation,  will 
not  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
student. 


During  the  exihtence   of  natural  language. 


s  the 
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sole  veliicie  of  communication,  it  must  have  been 
found,  that,  of  all  the  classes  of  natural  signs,  those 
by  the  voice  were  capable  of  the  greatest  distinctness 
and  variety.  Vocal  intonations,  too,  are,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  natural  expression  of  feeling;  and 
the  application  of  sounds  to  denote  external  objects, 
must  have  been  much  promoted  by  the  principles  of 
association  and  imitation,  which  lead  men  to  use,  as 
the  names  of  things,  the  particular  sounds  which  any 
of  these  objects  resjiectively  emit.  Thus,  every  one 
has  had  an  opportunitj-  of  observuig  tlie  disposition 
in  ciiildren  to  call  domestic  animals  by  names  resem- 
bling the  several  sounds  which  tliese  animals  utter. 
Many  analogies  and  relations  are,  in  like  manner, 
to  be  observed  l>etweeii  soiuids  and  objects  not  ani- 
mated. Tlieir  loudness,  their  lowness,  tlieir  soilness, 
tlieir  hardness,  their  quickness,  and  their  slowness, 
may  all  l»e  associated  with  objects  jmssessing  qualities 
of  a  similar  character.  In  the  early  periods  of 
language,  in  fact,  men  are  unacquainted  with  words 
alt4>getlier  arbitrary.  Prompted  by  necessity,  aided 
by  the  powers  of  imagination  and  association,  in  dis- 
covering analogous  sounds,  and  guided  by  reason  in 
the  application  of  them,  their  number  of  imitative 
vocables,  in  due  time,  becoine  so  great  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  regular  language.  The  sounds  fintt 
matle  use  of  in  primitive  languages,  it  is  therefore 
very  probable,  represented  a  whole  action  or  event: 
the  some  terms  denoting  at  oncu  the  pruicipat  occur- 
rence, and  the  several  circuniRtjuices  connected  with 
it;  and,  as  the  words  in  the  Iroquoise  and  other 
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rude  languages  are,  in  general,  very  long,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  these  tongues  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  improvement,  at  which  the  parts  of 
speech  are  broken  down  into  smaller  fragments, 
expressing,  separately,  the  various  ideas  which  enter 
into  the  conception  of  a  complex  object. 


In  following  out  tliis  subject,  I  find  it  useful  to 
bring  into  view  certain  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  by  writers,  in  relation  to  the  topics  under 
consideration;  as  having  a  strong  tendency  to  awaken 
attention  in  the  minds  of  my  pupils.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  a  specimen.  "  How  do  men  leain 
to  appropriate  artificial  signs  as  the  names  of  things 
before  the  connection  between  the  two  ideas  has  been 
confirmed  by  association?  How  came  the  sounds 
horse — house — cow — at  first  to  represent  objects  with 
which  they  have  no  natural  connexion  or  resem- 
blance?"— It  is  answered — by  the  aid  of  natural  lan- 
guage. The  sound  is  uttered,  and  a  look  or  gesture 
indicates  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Repeated  efforts  of  this  kind  must,  no  doubt,  be 
made,  before  the  power  of  association  can  perform  its 
office  widiout  the  directing  sign ;  but  no  sooner  does 
experience  form  the  conjiectiug  link,  than  natural 
language  ceases  to  be  necessary.  In  this  respect,  the 
lajiguuge  of  nature  serves  as  a  handmaid  to  the  lan- 
guage of  art;  affording  assistance  whenever  it  is  ne- 
cessary, and  retiring  from  view  when  assistance  is  no 
longer  required.  This  connexion,  or  alliance,  may 
be  traced  even  where  artificial  language  has  reached 
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its  ordinary  degree  of  perfection.  When  a  person, 
for  example,  finds  that  he  cannot  clearly  convey  his 
conception  of  a  visible  object  by  words,  he  naturally 
attempts  it  by  a  draught  or  outline  of  his  subject ; 
and  on  alt  occasions,  much  force  may  be  added  to 
verbal  expression  by  means  of  natural  language;  of 
which  the  range  is  much  more  extensive  than  can 
ever  be  ac<|uired  by  mere  artificial  signs.  Indeed,  die 
perfection  of  spoken  language  consists  !n  a  happy 
combination  of  both. 

Again,  it  is  asked,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
steps,  do  mental,  or  intellectual  objects, — tliouglits, 
trains  of  reasoning,  and  conclusions  of  the  under- 
standing,— come  to  be  represented  by  artificial  signs? 
The  answer  is  easy,  and  the  ground  upon  which  it 
rests  is  fully  explained  in  tlic  lectures.  In  one  word, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  language  of  tlie  senses  is  the 
foundation  of  tlie  language  of  mind.  The  signs 
which  represent  sensible  objects,  are  appUed  figura- 
tively to  mental  phenomena;  and,  from  an  analogy 
more  or  less  remole,  the  terms  used  to  describe  the 
quaUties,  and  mark  the  relations  of  the  former,  are 
transferred  to  express  our  notions  relative  to  the  lat- 
ter. Tims,  a  person  is  nearly  as  well  understood 
when  he  speaks  of  the  extent*  comprehension,  depth, 
and  acuteness  of  the  mind,  as  when  he  applies  the 
same  words  to  material  objects  possessing  these  sen- 
sible qualities.  Cold,  soft,  hard,  applied  to  the  heart; 
agitations,  storms,  tempests,  denoting  states  of  mind, 
are  all  terms  first  applied  to  objects  of  sense,  and 
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aAerwards,  &om  some  &iicied  resemblance,  transfer- 
red to  the  feelings  and  passions.  Tlie  words  above, 
below,  before,  behiiHl,  oii  tiie  right  liand,  and  on  the 
left,  are  as  intelligible,  when  npphed  to  n 
tions,  as  in  their  primary  application  to  those  which 
are  sensible  and  local. 


After  adverting  to  these  and  siiniliar  questions,  1 
cpnclnde  tliis  branch  of  the  subject  with  two  general 
remarks  applicable  to  what  has  been  now  advanced, 
viz.  that,  in  whatever  country,  and  at  whatever  period, 
the  departure  from  natural  language,  and  the  pro- 
gress towards  that  of  convention,  took  place,  that 
progress  must  have  been  slow  and  gradual.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  nation,  feeling  the  defects  of 
their  existing  language,  would  assemble  together, 
and  adopt  a  general  resolution  to  depart  at  once  from 
tlieir  former  mode  of  communication,  and  to  adopt 
an  entire  new  system  of  artificial  signs.  Tlie  slight- 
est attention  to  the  principles  of  tile  human  mind, 
and  to  the  history  of  society,  must  satisfy  us  that 
such  a  measure  is  impossible.  Men  do  not  invent 
signs  until  they  find  the  want  of  ihem;  and  tlien 
only  gradually,  as  their  necessities  require. 


Secondly,  in  our  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progress  of  artificial  language,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  in  this,  as  in  every  otlier  art,  many 
important  and  very  difficult  steps  have  been  gained, 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  by  the  in- 
vention and   sagacity   of  men   of  superior   talents, 
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whose  attention  may  have  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  subject.  It  is  the  natural  province  of  genius, 
when  conversant  with  the  arts,  to  remove  obstacles, 
to  supply  resources,  and  to  practise  methods  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  abilities;  and,  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  conventional  language,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  individuals,  more  ardent  and  suc- 
cessful than  others,  must  have  occasionally  arisen, 
though  the  barren  history  of  those  times  has  not 
preserved  the  particular  names,  of  those  to  whom 
mankind  are  so  much  indebted. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS    OF 
LANGUAGE. 


A  SPOKEN  language,  by  addressing  itself  to  the 
ear,  is  necessarily  confined  within  certain  limits,  can 
be  heard  only  at  a  certain  distance,  and  depends  for 
it5  preservation,  entirely  upon  the  memory.  Many 
circumstances,  too,  must  have  occurred  even  in  the 
early  progress  of  society,  wlien  languages  were  form- 
ing, to  require  a  system  of  signs  not  only  more  per- 
manent than  spoken  words,  but  such  as  might  be 
used  in  facilitating  intercourse  between  absent  &iends, 
and  in  conveying  intelligence  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. The  desire  of  communication  with  persons  at 
a  distance,  and  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of 
distinguished    characters    and    remarkable    events, 


lead,  in  the  course  of  t 


r,  to  the  invention  of 


sym- 


bols; which,  addressing  the  mind  through  the  eye 
instead  of  the  ear,  might  be  used  for  transmitting  a 
knowledge  of  facts  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  for  preserving  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
had  been  dead  a  thousand  years. 

The  art  of  embodying  language  in  visible  signs, 
must  have  been  considerably  posterior  to  that  which 
respects  tlie  use  of  mere  vocal  sounds:  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  have  accounts  of  many  nations  who  are  ig-  ■ 
norant  of  the  art  of  writing ;  but,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  we  know  of  none  who  are  not  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  a  spoken  language.  The  following  are 
probably  some  of  tlie  steps  winch  are  token,  in  Inying 
the  foundation  of  tliis  woaderfui  improvemenL 


The  first,  and  most  obvious  device  for  represent- 
ing a  visible  object  is  to  draw  an  outline  of  tlie  whole 
figure;  and  the  next  step,  in  the  progress,  is  an 
abridgment  of  this  outline,  by  fixing  on  some 
characteristic  parts,  and  leaving  out  the  rest — the 
head  of  a  man,  for  example,  instead  of  the  entire 
body.  WHien,  again,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
present invisible  objects,  the  intention  of  the  rude 
artist  would  most  probably  be  fulfilled  by  using 
emblems,  founded  on  some  analogy,  or  allusion,  to 
objects  of  sense:  and  the  niuiuter  parts  of  the  infor- 
mation, the  particidar  circumstances  attending  llie 
event,  or  fact,  concerning  which  uitelligence  was  to 
be  communicated,  would  be  expressed  by  multiplied 
variations  or  additions  to  the  original  draught.  These 
views  as  to  tlie  origin  of  writing,  are,  in  some  mea- 
sure, confirmed  by  authentic  records — by  the  narra- 
tive of  a  voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan — by  tlie 
Iii&tory  of  tlie  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru — niid, 
particidarly,  by  an  Iroquoise  history  of  im  expedi- 
tion made  by  the  French,  when  they  possessed 
Canada,  li-om  Montreal,  against  a  remote  tribe  of 
Indians.  Tliis  curious  document  was,  many  years 
ago,  brought  U>  Europe ;  and  consists  of  tablets, 
exhibiting,  by  means  of  a  drawing  in  outline,  and  of 
c-mblem,  nn  account  of  tlie  expedition  a^  it  set 
out  from   Montreal — of  the  march  of  the  soldiers 
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— of  their  arrival  at  the  Indian  village — of  the  attack 
— the  namber  of  killed  aud  wounded,  &c.  Upon 
all  wliich  points  a  most  interesting  account  is  to  be 
found  in  "  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mechanique  de 
Langues." 

The  imperfection  and  obscurity  of  the  hieroglyphio 
mode  of  wTidng,  whicli  must  have  necessarily  in- 
creased with  tiie  progress  of  knowledge,  and  tlie 
utter  imposiiibihty  of  ever  accommodating  it  to  tlie 
manifold  purjioses  of  an  extensive  communication, 
su^^sted,  it  is  probable,  to  some  happy  genius,  that 
most  valuable  of  all  improvements  ui  the  art  of  em- 
bodying thought  in  visible  signs — the  method  of 
writing  by  alphabetical  notation.  Tliis  astonish- 
ing invention,  it  is  well  known,  ]irocceds  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  various  sounds  employed  in  human 
speech,  and  upon  a  discrimination  of  the  priiicipal 
elements  into  which  they  are  reduced,  by  means  of 
distinct  visible  characters.  As  soon  as  the  attention 
was  directed  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would 
naturally  enough  occur  to  the  mind  of  an  ingenious 
man,  that,  as  the  same  sounds  are  frequently  repeated 
in  vocal  enunciation,  the  whole  elementary  sounds  of  a 
language,  even  when  arrived  at  considerable  perfec- 
tion, might  be  represented  by  a  limited  number  of 
marks  or  letters:  and,  in  this  way,  was  constructed 
Uiat  system  of  characters,  denoting  at  once  the  sim- 
ple sounds  of  spoken  language,  and  the  component 
parts  of  written  language,  to  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  Alphabet.     As  the  pruicipal  elementary 
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sounds  depend  nlmoB^  entirely  iq}on  the  coiifonna- 
tion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  this  discovery  cotilil  be 
easily  adapted  to  all  the  toi^ues  and  modes  of  utter- 
ance in  use  among  men;  and,  as  tlie  same  alphabet 
suits  the  language  of  aaciCii^  Uonie  and  those  of 
modem  Europe,  so  migh^  there  be  the  same  uni- 
formity among  the  Greeks  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
east. — In  the  lectures  delivered  on  this  subject,  the 
method  of  conducting  an  analysis  of  vocal  sounds  is 
explaiued  at  length,  and  illustrated  by  examples. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  mankind  owe  this 
noble  invention  to  the  genius  or  industry  of  one  in- 
dividual; and  yet  no  memorial  of  the  inventor  is  to 
be  found;  no  accomit  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lived  ;  nor  even  of  the  particular  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  world  in  which  he  accomplished  this  great 
achievement.  On  no  occasion  is  the  phUosopher 
more  disposed  to  lament  tlie  deficiency  of  ancient 
history,  and  the  very  imperfect  notices  which  are 
furnished  by  tradition,  than  when  he  reviews  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  and  invention,  the  honour  of  which 
is  nowhere  appropriated. 

This  ilivisioti  of  the  lectures  is  concluded  witli 
some  account  of  ffeiietvU  grnrnmar ,-  or,  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  philosophical  grammarians  have 
ultempte<l  to  discrimuiate  and  classify  the  component 
parts  of  human  speech,  whether  written  or  spoken. 
A»  men  have  everywhere  the  same  powers  of  mind ; 
us  the  intellectual  faculties  exhibit  in  every  tribe  of 
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human  beings,  the  same  general  character,  and  per- 
form the  same  operations  according  to  their  several 
degrees  of  improvement  or  perfection;  and,  as  the 
people  of  every  climate  have  nearly  tlie  same  feelings 
to  express,  and  the  same  objects  to  designate,  it  is  to 
be  expected,  that  a  common  basis,  and  a  great  simi- 
larity of  structure,  shoidd  be  found  in  all  languages. 
They  all  necessarily  agree  in  substance;  diifering  only 
in  form,  and  in  what  may  be  called  their  minor  acci- 
dents. Tlius,  every  person,  acquainted  with  more 
than  one  language,  must  have  perceived,  that,  in  all, 
there  are  the  same  classes  of  signs,  and  the  same  re- 
lative functions  among  the  words  which  compose 
them. 

The  order  in  which  general  grammar  is  considered, 
ill  the  lectures,  is  set  forth  in  a  printed  syllabus,  which 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students.  1st,  An  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  different  classes  of  signs,  and  of 
what  constitutes  a  different  part  of  speech. — gd.  Of 
the  changes  on  the  termination  of  some  of  the  classes 
of  signs,  with  the  view  of  accommodating  them  to 
the  purposes  of  communication. — 3d,  Of  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  position  or  collocation  of 
words  in  the  formation  of  sentences;  according  to 
what  may  be  denominated,  the  natural — the  artificial 
— or  the  rational  principle  of  arrangement.  But,  as 
it  would  be  improper  to  enlarge  on  these  subjects 
here,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  principal  writers 
on  general  grammar  have  been  carefully  consulted, 
for  the  express  purjjose  of  extracting  such  materials 
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as  appear  best  adapted  for  giving  a  distinct  account 
of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  formation  of  lan- 
guage; for  explaining  the  connexion  which  subsists 
between  the  several  classes  of  words,  and  certain 
operations  of  the  mind;  and,  lastly,  for  affording 
such  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  common  source 
and  affinities  of  human  speech,  as  constitutes  the  best 
foundation  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
ticular language,  which  it  may,  at  any  time,  be  ne- 
cessary to  study. 

Finally,  the  subjects  of  this  division  are  peculiar- 
ly calculated  to  promote  the  general  end  of  these 
lectures — ^the  improvement  of  the  powers  of  acquir- 
ing and  communicating  knowledge;  inasmuch  as 
they  afford  suitable  means  for  encouraging  thought 
and  reflection  in  young  persons.  A  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  origin  and  progress  of  artificial  signs, 
may  be  obtained  by  watching  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  them  in  children,  when  all  their  communi- 
cation is  carried  on  by  natural  language.  The  stu- 
dent may  perceive  how  the  association  begins — and 
how  it  is  strengthened  in  their  minds — ^the  steps  by 
which  they  pass  from  natural  to  artificial  signs — ^from 
signs  that  first  denote  sensible  objects,  and  are  after- 
wards transferred  by  analogy  to  those  that  are  intel- 
lectual— and,  finally,  the  principles  which  lead  them 
to  join  words  together  in  sentences,  to  express  a 
complete  and  continued  thought  It  must  be  allowed 
that  in  this  way,  mental  experiments  may  be  regular- 
ly instituted.     Trials  may  be  made  to  discover  the 
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natural  workings  of  the  mind,  in  the  efforts  which  it 
makes  to  communicate  by  external  signs. 

Thus  instructed,  the  student  can  raise  his  thoughts 
a  step  higher,  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  state  of 
early  nations  and  tribes,  and  the  progress  of  lan- 
guage among  them.  He  will  find  a  constant  relation 
between  the  progress  of  reason  and  that  of  language. 
Where  the  language  is  imperfect  and  defective,  the 
people  who  speak  it  will  be  found  rude  and  unci- 
vilized: and,  wherever  a  language  is  found  much 
improved,  the  people  have  arrived  at  high  degrees 
of  civilization.  These  subjects  attract  the  attention 
of  young  persons,  and  enable  them  to  read  the  books 
which  treat  of  them  with  curiosity  and  with  improve- 
ment. 


ON    THE    ULEMENTS    OF    INTELLECTfAL    tULTUUE. 

The  principal  object  in  view,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  lectures,  was  to  assist  the  student  in  arriving  at 
distinct  notions  of  tlie  intellectual  faculties ;  and  this 
not  only  In  their  simple,  but  also  in  their  combined 
form,  and  as  they  mutually  influence  one  another  in 
the  several  processes  of  sensation,  perception,  judg- 
ing, and  reasoning.  The  next  object  is  to  expifdn  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  means  by  which  these  faculties 
may  be  cultivated  and  improved :  for  as  it  b  not 
enough  tliat  the  husbandman  should  know  the  nature 
and  kuids  of  his  several  soils,  but  also  the  manage- 
ment by  which  they  may  be  rendered  more  produc- 
tive, so  the  uitellectual  improver  should  likewise  be 
well  informed  in  regard  to  the  means  which,  under 
proper  direction,  will  carry  the  powers  of  the  mind 
to  their  highest  degree  of  perfection- 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding  are  susceptible  of  improvement  in  va- 
rious respects.  Those  powers,  for  example,  which, 
at  first,  are  exerted  with  fatigue  and  difiicull^',  are 
found,  after  due  culture  and  practice,  to  perform 
their  several  offices  with  much  ease  and  satisfaction. 
Feeble  and  slow  in  thdr  be^nnings,  they  acquire 
activity  mid  strength:  inconstant  and  irregular,  they 
at  lengtli  become  subject  to  voluntary  and  protracted 
exertion.     The  best  system  of  educalion  cannot  in- 
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deed  produce  new  Taculties  in  tJie  muid;  but  that  it 
will  effect  an  astoiiislilng'  improvement  in  the  vigour 
and  facility  with  whicli  the  original  endowments  of 
intellect  may  be  applied,  as  well  to  literature  and 
science  as  to  the  common  business  of  life,  is  known 
to  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 


The  chief  means  for  accomplishing  this  improve- 
ment is  regular  exercise ;  and  the  main  secret  of  edu- 
cation is  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  activity 
in  young  persons,  whereby  study  becomes  their 
greatest  pleasure,  and  a  desire  to  excel,  the  leading 
motive  of  all  tlieir  pursuits.  Nor  is  this  law  confined  to 
the  human  being.  The  inferior  animals  also  may  be 
trained  and  improved  by  means  of  a  well  regulated 
practice.  Even  the  tree  more  easily  bends  to  the 
prevailing  wind :  and  the  magnet  is  found  to  support 
a  greater  weight  by  gradual  and  moderate  additions. 


It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  every 
Acuity  uf  the  human  mind  has  its  peculiar  mode  of 
culture.  Memory,  for  example,  requires  for  its  im- 
provement, a  system  of  exercise  altogether  different 
from  that  by  which  the  power  of  imagination  is  most 
effectually  strengthened:  while  judgment  and  reason- 
ing are  brought  to  maturity  by  a  species  of  discip- 
line, which  would,  perhaps,  be  found  ratlier  to  check 
than  to  promote  the  vigorous  exercise  of  imagination 
and  nieniorv. 
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The  various  means  of  Diaturiiig  tli*j  iiitelleotuai 
faculties,  Ironi  their  first  unassisted  eiforts  to  theu' 
highest  state  of  improve  men  t,  may  be  brought  under 
tliese  two  heads — t)ie  education  of  nature,  and  the 
education  of  art.  The  former  comprehends  such  re- 
sources OS  ore  supplied  by  the  constitution  of  the 
muid  itself,  or  bj  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is 
placed,  for  exercising  and  strengthening  his  mental 
energies;  the  latter  embraces  all  tliose  methods  which 
are  employed  by  parents  and  instructors  in  tlie  sea- 
son of  youth,  or  which  are  afterwards  spontaneously 
resorted  to  by  tlie  adult  student,  when  he  has  become 
quaUfied  to  unileisCnnd  the  nature  and  object  of 
mental  culture. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  define  the  exact  limits 
of  these  sources  of  improvement,  or  to  point  out  pre- 
cisely where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Many  imjMtrtont  steps  ore  gained,  before  children  are 
capable' of  receiving  instruction  from  lliose  around 
them:  and  among  these  we  may  enumerate  some 
very  valuable  intellectual  habits,  of  which  we  cannot 
explam  either  tlie  origin  or  the  progress.  For  ex- 
luiiple,  we  cannot  form  any  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sense  of  touch  instructs  the  eye  to  judge 
of  distances :  nor  can  we  comprehend  those  myste- 
rious lessons,  by  which  the  mind  was  first  taught  to 
associate  external  signs  witli  notions  anil  sensations;  or 
tliose  by  which  it  is  led  to  infer  the  externality  of 
material  objects,  from  tlie  iiupressiini  pmduced  by 
ihciu  on  the  seutienl  pruiciple  wiihin. 
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Tills  subjecl  is  fully  illuiitraled  in  the  lectiirt:s, 
hy  the  views  whicli  are  given  of  the  acquiieiiients  of 
rude  nations,  prior  to  the  influence  of  systematic  edu- 
cation— of  the  intellectuiil  powers  which  are  usually 
unfolded  in  such  a  condition  of  society — of  the  cir- 
cumstances &vourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  mental  energies— of  the  peculiar  ta- 
lents and  virtues  which  are  called  forth  in  that  situa- 
tion— of  tlie  origin  and  progress  of  their  ideas  rela- 
tive to  property  and  personal  rights — of  the  history 
of  the  common  and  more  necessary  arts,  and  of  the 
first  approaches  to  science  and  general  knowledge. 
It  is  shown,  that  to  this  education  of  nature  may  be 
traced  the  rudiments  of  those  useful  and  surprising 
arts,  which  are  carried  to  such  high  degrees  of  per- 
fection hi  civilized  society.  The  ship  of  war,  with  all 
her  appurtenances,  might  have  its  history  carried  back 
to  the  Indian  canoe — the  magnificent  palace,  to  the 
hut  or  wigwam  of  the  savage — and  the  complicated 
systems  of  modern  government,  might  find  their  ori- 
gin in  those  simple  forms  of  patriarchal  rule,  which 
prevailed  among  the  primitive  tribes  of  mankind. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  presented  for  enlivening 
the  lectures,  by  introducuig  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  historical  notices,  which  are  well  calcidated  to 
make  an  impression  on  youthful  minds,  to  suggest 
subjects  for  future  speculation  and  inquiry,  and,  above 
all,  to  supply  materials  for  composing  the  essays, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  discipline  established 
ill  this  class,  are  regularly  prescribed  and  exacted. 
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III  seltctiiig  these  pieces  of  mform&tion,  too,  pai-- 
ticiilar  nttention  is  used  to  prov-ide  such  as  may  tend 
to  illustrnte  tlie  progress  of  the  human  niind  under 
the  education  of  nature,  both  as  it  respects  rude  na- 
tions, and  as  it  applies  to  the  condition  of  early 
childhood  in  our  domestic  circles.  Such  topics  are 
level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  student. 
A  child  thus  becomes  an  instructive  companion  to 
the  young  philosopher.  He  beholds  in  tlje  gradual 
opening  of  the  infimt  faculties,  propensities,  and  de- 
sires, the  best  natural  liistory  of  mind.  He  perceives 
ill  the  first  play  of  imagination,  and  in  the  first  at- 
tempts at  reasoning,  the  prolusions,  so  to  call  them, 
of  those  brilliant  powers,  which  charm  the  world  in 
the  poet,  and  instruct  it  in  the  man  of  science. 

Tl)c  education  of  nature  is  tlie  basis  of  that  of  art. 
Tlie  teacher  does  not  begin  the  course  of  learning, 
but  merely  carries  forward  that  which  is  already 
considerably  advanced;  and  the  more  closely  artifi- 
cial systems  follow  the  method  which  is  pouited  out 
by  nature,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  prove  success- 
ful. After  oil  that  is  accomplished  by  tlie  unassisted 
energies  of  the  mind,  there  still  remains  a  wide  field  to 
lie  occupied  by  the  skill  and  industrj-  of  tlie  preceptor ; 
for  it  is  a  truth  sufiBciently  confirmed  by  experience, 
that,  as  there  is  an  art  for  improving  the  vegetable 
tribes,  by  which  they  are  frecjuently  brought  from 
weakness  to  strength  and  beauty,  and  another  for 
training  tlie  inferior  ajiimals  to  obedience  and  useful- 
ness, so  is  there  an  art  for  tritinuig  and  improving 
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tile  Ituman  race  to  mental  vigour,  and  for  guiding 
them  to  the  attainment  of  the  most  valuable  treasures 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  In  proportion,  too,  as 
tlie  original  powers  and  capacity  of  man  surpass 
those  of  every  other  order  of  animals  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  his  progress  is  greater  in  actual  im- 
provement, and  the  fruits  more  precious  wliieh  spring 
from  well  directed  culture. 

Were  we  to  compare  a  wild  man,  such  as  was 
found  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  in  the  reign  of 
George  tlie  first,  with  a  monkey,  we  should  no  doubt 
perceive  tliat  the  degree  of  reason  in  the  former, 
soraewliat  exceeded  tlie  proportion  of  the  same  en- 
dowment possessed  by  the  latter.  But  the  great 
specific  difference  between  the  two  animals  consists 
not  so  much  in  their  actual  condition,  as  iu  their 
respective  capacities  of  improvement;  for  while  tlie 
one,  by  suitable  culture  at  a  proper  season,  might  have 
been  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  ac- 
quire art  and  science,  no  degree  of  instruction  could 
have  produced  such  effects  upon  tlie  other.  The 
man  in  favourable  circumstances  might  have  been 
improved  so  as  to  enter  upon  deep  calculations,  and 
to  follow  out  intricate  trauis  of  leasoning;  wliereas 
the  monkey,  even  under  the  most  sedidous  and 
enlightened  teacher,  would  only  have  continued  to 
chatter,  and  to  practise  its  various  uninteUectual 
mimicries. 


The  range  of  iniprovcmenl  iu  the  inferior  anininls 
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is  not  only  extremely  limited,  but  in  every  case  it  be- 
gins and  ends  with  the  individual.  It  is  never  com- 
municated to  the  species.  Tlie  bees  on  mount  Hy- 
bla,  at  the  present  day,  have  neither  more  art  nor 
more  industry,  than  those  which  made  honey,  on  that 
celebrated  eminence,  in  the  days  of  Virgil.  In  the 
human  kind,  on  the  contrary,  the  species  at  large 
improves  by  the  advances  which  are  made  on  the 
part  of  the  more  fortimate  or  more  ingenious  of  its 
members:  and  man,  who  once  lived  in  caves,  or 
amid  the  rocks  of  the  desert,  now  forms  for  himself 
convenient  and  magnificent  houses — constructs  ships 
in  which  he  traverses  the  pathless  ocean — and  mounts 
up  into  the  air  in  balloons. 

• 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  all  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  are  improved  by  exercise,  and  more- 
over, that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  discipline  suited 
to  the  character  and  objects  of  each  of  these  powers, 
on  the  judicious  implication  of  which  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  success  of  education.  For  this 
reason,  I  shall  explain  very  briefly  the  means  of  cul- 
ture, which  seem  best  adapted  to  the  several  intellec- 
tual &culties;  beginning  with  those  which  respect  the 
faculty  of  perception. 


ON    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    PERCEPTION    BY    THE 
:    OF    SENSE. 


The  operations  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  as  exert- 
ed through  the  organs  of  sense,  are  partly  voluntary 
and  partly  involuntarj'.  Whenever  these  organs  are 
impressed  by  external  objects,  the  mind  necessarily 
receives  the  sensations  which  they  are  respectively 
fitted  to  produce:  and  the  notion,  or  representative 
thought  of  any  object, — a  tree  or  a  house,  for 
example, — ^must  correspond  exactly  to  the  impres- 
Eions  received  from  it,  by  means  of  the  external 
senses.  In  sensation,  properly  so  called,  indeed,  the 
mind  is  entirely  passive  ;  having  no  power  either  to 
diminish  or  increase  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
sentient  principle  by  tlie  qualities  of  matter.  The 
odonr  of  a  rose,  or  the  smell  of  asafcetidu,  when 
impressed  upon  tlie  olfactory  nerves,  is  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  will  to  increase  or  to  weaken 
its  intensity,  as  is  the  pain  of  tooth-ache  or  the  peal  of 
tliunder.  The  voluntary  power  of  the  mind  in 
sensation  is  confined  to  the  simple  acts  of  directing 
the  organ  to  its  corresponding  object,  of  continuing 
it  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  action;  and,  when  no 
physical  impediment  intenenes,  of  withdrawing  or 
transferring  it  to  another. 

It  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  experience,  however, 
that  the  faculty  of  j)erception,   as  more  immediately 
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connected  with  the  senses,  may,  in  its  most  essential 
operations,  he  greatly  improved.  Wlien  the  pursuits 
of  any  individual  lead  him  to  a  more  constant  or 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  objects  of  one  sense 
than  with  those  of  another,  that  sense  becomes  both 
much  more  acute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
ready  in  its  discriminations.  Tlie  wine  merchant,  for 
instance,  acquires  a  peculiar  nicety  in  distinguishing 
the  flavour  of  wines ;  and  the  perfumer  in  discrimi- 
nating odours.  But  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  in  this  way,  lo  a  much  greater 
extent  tlian  any  of  the  other  senses.  Nay,  in  some 
cases,  tlie  iwjuer  of  one  sense  seems  almost  to  be 
transferred  to  another.  Thus,  persons  bom  deaf 
acquire  more  acute  perceptions  of  sight;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  distinguish  difference  of  sounds  by  the 
motion  of  the  hps.  In  truth,  those  who  have  no 
pecuhnr  interest  in  improving  any  one  of  the  senses, 
are  frequently  struck  with  astonishment,  at  the  suc- 
cess of  such  individuals  as,  from  some  accidental 
loss  or  defect,  in  the  outward  instruments  of  percep- 
tion, have  been  compelled  to  concentrate  all  their 
care,  in  cultivating  those  that  remained  entire.  It  is 
obnous,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  the  organs  of  sense 
arc  nearly  the  same,  in  every  onler  of  men,  such 
instances  of  improvement  mtist  arise  solely  from  con- 
liinied  efforts  of  attention,  stimulated  by  the  necessity 
of  jMrlicular  situations.  It  is  to  the  intellectual 
energ}',  which  in  such  cases  is  made  to  accompany, 
with  peculiar  force,  every  organic  impressinn,  that 
we  must  ascribe  t!ie  surprising  facts  now  alUuled  lo : 
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and  not  to  any  singularity  of  conformation,  in  the 
external  instruments,  or  to  any  other  circumstances 
whatever  of  a  corporeal  nature. 

Taking  a  more  general  view  of  this  interesting 
subject,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  practical  inference, 
that  the  improvement  of  perception,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  other  intellectual  habits,  whidi,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  act,  appear  almost 
instinctive,  are  the  natural  result  of  the  frequent 
repetition  of  certain  acts  which  were,  at  first,  slowly 
and  deliberately  performed.  Upon  this  principle, 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  mental  frame,  may  be  explained  those  aston- 
ishing processes  of  intuitive  perception,  which  at  once 
constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge, 
and  prove  our  surest  guide  in  interpredng  tlie  laws 
of  nature.  For  instance,  it  was  by  acts  of  attention, 
frequently  renewed,  at  a  period,  and  from  motives, 
wholly  forgotten,  that  the  mind  first  learned  to  deter- 
mine distances  by  the  eye;  while  the  no  less  wonder- 
ful process  of  associating  thought  with  external 
signs — of  rapidly  gathering  the  meaning  of  an  author 
from  a  slight  inspection  of  his  words — originated  in 
separate  acts  of  volition,  painfully,  and  perhaps 
reluctantly,  repeated.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  and 
without  further  illustration,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  man  who  has  acquired  a  habit  of  attention  multi- 
plies, as  it  were,  the  number  of  his  senses,  by  en- 
larging their  range  of  action,  and  by  increasing  their 
powers  of  discrimiimlion. 


Tlie  external  senses,  particularly  those  ol'  sijrlit, 
bearing,  and  touch,  have,  in  modern  times,  been 
greatly  extended  in  their  operation  by  tlie  assistance 
of  art.  It  is  admitted,  uideed,  that  tlie  different 
degrees  of  heat,  or  of  cold,  or  of  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  cannot  be  immediately  ascertained  by 
the  sense  of  touch ;  but  there  are  artificial  senses 
invente<l,  so  to  call  them,  such  as  the  barometer,  the 
thermometer,  the  calorimeter,  &c.  which  have  addml 
greatly  to  the  extent  and  precision  of  such  sensations. 
As  to  sight,  again,  not  only  have  the  weakness  or 
defects  of  the  organ  been  met  by  suitable  remedies 
and  substitutes;  but  the  science  of  optics,  and  the 
various  discoveries  which  have  been  made,  relative 
to  the  properties  of  vitreous  substances,  have  extended 
the  powers  of  vision  almost  beyond  imagination  itself. 
The  ear,  too,  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  use  of 
instruments;  formed  at  once  on  the  knowledge  of  its 
structure,  and  of  the  laws  wliicli  regidate  the  trims- 
mission  of  sound. 

Siuce,  then,  the  power  of  perception  by  die  organs 
of  sense  has  been  so  much  increased  by  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  men;  an<l  since  most  important 
results,  altogether  unexpected  during  their  first 
efforLt,  have  been  Niibse<|uendy  gained  by  study  and 
jierseverance ;  may  we  not  anticipate  still  greater 
success  in  some  or  other  of  the  sublime  discoveries 
which  have  been  lately  made,  in  different  departments 
of  science.  WTien  philosophers  first  directed  iheir 
attention  to  the  pro]ierties  of  vitreous  substances,  and 
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GommeDced  their  experiments  on  the  various  qualities 
which  these  substances  present,  they  had  certainly 
no  expectation  that  they  were  paving  the  way  for 
such  improveiilents  in  the  arts,  connected  witli  optics, 
as  might  enable  their  successors  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  most  distant  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  to 
examine  objects  so  extremely  minute  as  to  escape 
the  detection  of  imassisted  vision.  But  men  have 
BO  frequently  exceeded  tlieir  own  expectations,  and 
the  inquirers  of  one  age  have  so  often  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  those  who  went  before 
them,  that  we  are  not  warranted  to  set  limits  either 
to  die  discoveries  of  science,  or  to  the  improvements 
of  art.  If,  in  an  assembly  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  and  in  tltose  conversations  in  which 
sparks  of  genius  darted  from  mind  to  mind,  any 
individual  hatl  thrown  out  a  conjecture  that  tlie  time 
would  come,  when  men  should  traverse  the  pathless 
ocean  with  as  much  certainty  as  they  walked  on  the 
Appian  Way,  he  would  probably  have  been  consid- 
ered as  a  visionary  or  an  enthusiast.  Before  tlie 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Europeans,  tlie  people 
of  Mexico  lived  in  security  and  splendour,  and 
probably  thought  tliemselves  the  most  enlightened 
nation  upon  eartli:  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  arrived 


among 


them  ; 


J  far  surpassing  thei 


in  all  manner  of  attainments,  as  to  appear,  in  then' 
eyes,  a  superior  order  of  beings,  Pre\'ious  to  this, 
if  any  one  had  announced  even  the  possibility  of 
such  an  event,  he  would  have  been  treated  with  that 
degree  of  ridicule  which  we  should  bestow  upon  the 
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mail  wlio  slioulJ  predict  b  visit  to  our  globe  from  the 
inhabiutnt^i  of  another  pIniieE.  In  ancient  times,  it 
was  known  that  nmlwr,  wlien  rubbed,  nttracted  .ami 
repelled  lighter  bodies  with  great  velocity:  and,  even 
a  century  ago,  when  only  a  few  detached  facts  had 
been  collected  with  regard  to  the  science  of  electri- 
city, who  could  have  foretold  that,  by  future  discove- 
ries of  the  properties  of  this  wonderful  fluid,  we 
should  be  able  to  ex]>)atn  some  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing jihenomentt  of  niiture — to  bring,  with  perfect 
safely,  the  thunder  from  the  cloud,  or  to  divert  the 
hghtning  from  its  path?  Tlie  MABgna  of  WoR- 
CESTEn  first  observed  that  the  steam  of  boiling  water 
had  force  sufficient  to  raise  up  tlie  cover  of  a  kettle ; 
but  he  could  not  tlien  imagine  the  numerous  and 
amazing  uses  to  which  steam  has  been  since  applied ; 
or  that  it  would  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  wind 
and  water,  in  ihe  movements  of  machinery. 

•Such  facts  and  considerations,  submitted  to  the 
ingenuous  minds  of  youth,  intent  on  study,  answer  a 
double  purpose.  They  not  only  furnish,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  suitable  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  reflection,  but  they  open  the  imagination  to  lofty 
views  of  science,  as  connected  witli  human  genius 
and  iiiilustry,  and  they  hold  out  a  most  encouraging 
promise  of  success  to  steadiness  and  perseverance, — 
thus,  naturally,  calling  into  action  tlie  latent  prind- 
plea  of  ambition,  and  the  love  of  excellence.  They 
are  introduce<l  here  expressly  with  tJiat  view;  from 
the   conviction   that  good  impressions  fixed  in  the 
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mind  indirectly,  or  from  a  survey  of  what  has  been 
actually  achieved  by  the  patient  working  of  philoso- 
phy, frequently  contribute  more  to  create  industrious 
habits,  and  to  kindle  the  fire  of  genius,  than  the 
most  enlightened  precepts,  or  the  most  affectionate 
admonitions.  And,  indeed,  when  we  compare  the 
little  which  we  really  know,  even  after  the  boasted 
improvements  of  the  present  age  are  added  to  those 
of  all  the  ages  which  have  preceded  it,  with  the 
innumerable  mysteries  which  still  remain  unex- 
plained;— above  all,  when  we  contemplate  those 
glorious  luminaries  which  are  just  brought  within 
our  view,  and  of  which  we  know  comparatively 
nothing,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  we 
have  yet  discovered,  "and  reduced  to  the  form  of 
science,  are  but  so  many  steps  at  the  bottom  of  a 
long  ladder,  by  which  fiiture  generations  are  to 
ascend  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection.  The  prayer 
naturally  suggested  by  these  considerations,  and 
which  should  arise  in  the  mind  not  only  of  the  pious 
Christian,  but  of  the  ardent  philosopher,  is  well 
expressed  in  these  beautiful  words,  ^^  O  send  forth 
thy  light  and  thy  truth,  and  let  them  lead  and  guide 
us  to  thy  holy  hill." 
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In  llie  general  analysis  ul'  tile  powers  ol'  knowledfije 


winch  1 


given  I 


the  lectures,    that  ot"  atteiilioii  v 


particularly  described :  and  the  import  of  certain 
terms,  denoting  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  its 
operation,  was  minutely  expluiued.  Thus,  obser- 
vation, reflection,  meditation,  may  be  regarded,  so 
far  at  least  as  attention  is  considered,  as  being  the 
!<ame  intellectual  act,  modiSed  only  by  the  particular 
cireumstojices  which  determine  the  preference,  or 
degree  of  uitcrest,  which  the  mind  feels  for  the 
several  object*  of  its  inquiry. 


By  the  faculty  of  attention,  I  mean  the  intel- 
lectual [lower  of  notice,  whetlier  directetl  to  ex- 
lernal  objects,  or  to  objects  of  consciousness, — 
and,  by  tlje  iabit  of  tittention,  I  mean  a  facility  in 
cxerling  that  power,  acquired,  as  all  other  habits  are, 
by  frequent  repetition  of  its  peculiar  act.  But  I  am 
more  solicitous  about  giving  instructions  as  to  tlie 
menn^  of  acquiring  the  voluntary  direction  of  this 
most  important  faculty,  than  with  regard  to  the 
particular  words  in  which  its  ofBce  may  be  defined, 
or  its  operations  described ;  for,  though  attention  is 
very  frequently  summoned,  and  even  commaiided, 
by  impressions  seizing  the  mind  from  without,  there 
can  l>e  no  doubt  that  it  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
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provemetit,  both  as  to  the  intensity  of  its  action,  and, 
more  particularly,  as  to  the  ready  use  whicli  can  be 
made  of  it  by  the  otiier  faculties.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  means  of  culti- 
vating the  intellectual  powers  of  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment,  witliout  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  of  attention;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  surest  way  to 
att^n  success  in  improving  the  former,  is  to  acquire 
B  voluntary  direction  of  tlie  latter. 


The  art,  then,  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  attention 
can  be  learned  by  those  only  who  are  willing  and 
desirous  to  make  the  acquisition ;  anil  the  lirst  step 
towards  realizing  their  wish  must  consist  in  removing 
the  various  obstacles  and  temptations,  which,  scat- 
tered thickly  in  the  paths  of  youth,  would  for  ever 
retard  their  progress,  and  defeat  their  object.  Tlie 
diligent  student  knows  well  that  the  variety  and 
constant  recurrence  of  sensible  objects  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  in  tbstractiiig  his  attention,  even  when 
he  streimously  endeavours  to  fix  and  command  its 
operation :  he  must,  therefore,  in  his  hours  of  study* 
remove  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  reach  of 
an  influence  so  dangerous  and  seducing;  he  must  quit 
the  '*  busy  haunts  of  men ;"  withdraw  to  retirement 
and  silence,  and  thus  preclude,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  those  solicitations  which  arise  from 
external  things. 


But  the  disturbing  ci 


s  are  not  all  from  without: 
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the  student  has  also  secret  enemies  to  encounter  from 
within,  who  tolttiw  him  into  the  deepest  solitude. 
Memory,  the  faithful  repository  of  his  past  pains  and 
pleasures — imagination,  the  ready  instrument  for  an- 
ticipating those  which  are  to  come — are  ever  active 
in  withdrawing  his  ntteiitiou  from  the  proper  subjects 
of  his  study.  To  tliese  may  be  added  many  hidden 
causes  of  resdessness,  fretfulness,  and  impatience, 
which  cannot  so  easily  be  brought  to  account,  but 
which  gready  harass  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for 
exertion.  From  whatever  source,  however,  and  in 
whatever  shape  the  impediments  to  attention  spring 
up,  the  student  must  endeavour  to  throw  them  off, 
with  spirit  and  deternunntion ;  and,  if  they  should 
not  yield  to  his  first  efforts — as  they  probably  will 
not — he  must  redouble  his  exertions,  and  increase 
his  watchfidness,  to  secure  a  decisive  victory ;  for 
success  ui  diis  matter  becomes  less  attainable  in 
pro)iortion  as  the  conflict  is  delayed.  The  stream 
which  may  be  kept  within  bounds,  near  its  source, 
gatliers  strength  as  it  advances,  and  may  idtiniately 
break  down  every  opposing  barrier. 


To  this  sort  of  negative  preparation  for  study 
must  ijc  added  certain  endeavours  of  a  more  direct 
tendency,  for  acquiring  the  command  of  this  valuable 
({uality  of  mintL  But  nearly  the  whole  that  can  be 
comprehended  on  this  head  may  be  expressed  in  one 
general  precept ; — "  Do  every  thing  witli  attention." 
Let  the  student  observe,  read,  hear,  and  compose 
with  ultvntion:  let  him  exert  nllenlion  in  all  the 
lis 


pursuits  connected  with  the  business  of  the  class, 
nnd  in  all  the  more  general  occupations  by  which 
knowledge  or  science  is  acquired.  Nothing  important 
can  be  attained  without  close  and  strenuous  applica- 
tion; but,  to  encourage  him  in  this  necessary  labour, 
it  is  right  to  assure  him  that  it  wiU  become,  every 
day,  less  irksome— that  lie  will  soon  experience  an 
increase  of  power,  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  this 
particular  faculty,  but  of  nil  the  other  faculties  of  hb 
mind — that  his  command  over  his  attenljon  will  be 
so  gready  enlarged  by  hubit,  that  he  will  be  able  to 
direct  it  to  whatever  subject  he  may  choose;  to 
continue  it  intensely  ns  long  as  the  subject  may 
require;  and  to  transfer  it  from  one  subject  to 
another,  as  often  as  such  a  transference  may  be 
necessary.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  wanting  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  occasions  on  which  to  exercise  atten- 
tion. Wherever  the  student  goes,  he  will  find 
materials  for  observation ;  every  book  which  he 
reads  will  supply  him  with  matter  for  reflection ; 
every  lecture  which  he  hears,  and  every  exercise 
which  he  performs,  will  require  concentration  of  his 
faciddcs,  and  deman<l  from  him  different  degrees  of 
attention.  In  short,  as  this  property  of  the  mind 
must  accompany  every  exertion  of  its  other  powers, 
so  every  act  and  habit,  regularly  performed,  has  the 
effect  of  improving  the  attention,  and  of  adding  to  its 
natural  vigour. 

and  practi- 
L'onstitute  no  novel 


These  opinions  respecting  the  a 
cability  of  controlling  the  attention  c 
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doctrine^  for  Epictetus,  the  celebrated  stoical  phi- 
losopher, tliough  with  somewhat  diHerent  views, 
wrote  nearly  to  the  same  effect,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  "  When  you  let  go  your 
attention,"  says  he,  "  do  not  fancy  you  can  recover 
it  when  you  please,  but  remember  tliat,  by  the  fault 
of  to-day,  your  affairs  must  necessarily  be  in  a  worse 
state  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  has  its  connection 
with  the  succetiing  day;  and,  what  is  the  saddest 
diing  of  all,  a  habit  arises  of  not  attending,  then  a 
habit  of  deferring  the  attention — Wherefore,  then, 
do  you  not  preserve  a  constant  attention  ? — I  would 
play  to-day — Why  then  'i  Ought  you  not  to  do  it 
with  proper  attention!'  I  would  sing;  and  what 
furbids  that  you  sing  with  proi>er  attention  ?  Tell 
me  what  you  could  do,  where  no  attention  is  neces- 
sary? There  is  jio  part  of  life  to  which  attention 
does  not  extend ;  for,  will  joii  do  it  the  worse  by 
attending,  and  the  better  by  not  attenduig?  Tell 
me  what  tiling  in  life  is  best  performed  by  inattentive 
pcopli;  'f  Does  a  Kmlth  forge  the  better  by  not 
attending?  Does  a  pilot  steer  llie  better  by  not 
attL-nding  ?  Or  is  there  any  of  tlie  smallest  operations 
that  are  performed  the  better  by  inattention? — But 
now,  you  say,  I  will  begin  to-morrow  to  attend.  Be 
assured  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  I  will  be 
thoughtless  and  unwortliy  to-day.  It  shall  be  in  tiie 
power  of  others  to  upbraid  me,  and  to  despise  me, 
to-day;  but  all  will  Iw  well  to-morrow,  How  much 
better  to-day  I  If  it  be  your  interest  to-morrow,  it  is 
much  more  so  U>-diiy,  that  it  may  l)c  in  your  power 
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to-day,  and  that  you  may  not  defer  it  again  till  tlie 
third  day/' 

The  students  of  the  present  age  might  not  inaptly 
be  subjected  to  these  familiar  interrogatories.  It  might 
be  asked,  Dp  you  hear  the  lectures  better  when  you 
are  inattentive  ?  Can  you  compose  essays,  or  perform 
any  part  of  your  work  the  better  with  inattention  ? 
Can  you  even  trifle  well  without  exerting  some  degree 
of  attention?  These  questions  may  be  thought 
trivial  or  unimportant;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding, 
a  powerful  species  of  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and 
feeling  of  ingenuous  youth,  which  they  cannot  easily 
resist,  and  which  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  despise. 
Let  the  words  of  Epictetus,  too,  ever  and  anon, 
sound  in  their  ear ;  "  Why  should  you  not  preserve  a 
constant  attention?"  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  their 
minds  that  their  success,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  steadiness 
and  regularity  with  which  they  can  bring  their 
fiu;ulties  to  bear  upon  every  particular  subject ;  that 
the  power  of  attention  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of 
study ;  that  it  abridges  the  process  of  investigation, 
and  communicates  both  vigour  and  readiness  to 
every  intellectual  energy. 

All  that  has  been  said,  however,  on  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  acquiring  this  valuable  habit,  ought 
not  to  create  any  discouragement  in  the  mind  of 
the  diligent  student.  For  his  comfort  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  fact  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
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jiersons  of  moderate  abilities,  and  possessed  of  no 
particular  advantages,  are  capable  of  attaining  to 
remarkable  degrees  of  eminence  in  the  exercise 
of  attention  and  abstraction.  In  the  mechanical, 
as  well  as  the  lilieral  nttt;,  and  even  in  the  com- 
mon business  of  lift;,  people  of  every  order  of  in- 
tellectual endowments  are  found  to  cairy  on,  with- 
out labour  or  difficulty,  trains  of  tliought  both 
intricate  and  profound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
acquire  habits  of  mental  exertion,  which  could  not 
have  been  formed  without  deep  and  persevering 
attention  to  one  subject  The  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour,  llie  cause  of  so  many  improve- 
ments In  civilized  life,  presupposes  that  the  attention 
of  the  artist  is  withdrawn  from  every  study  but  that 
which  constitutes  Uie  object  of  his  profession.  "  Per- 
§ons  of  ordinary  abilities,"  says  Miss  Exlgeworth, 
"  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  of  A  public  cltj-,  in  the  noise  of  rumbling 
carts  and  rattling  carriages,  amidst  tlie  voices  of  a 
number  of  people  talking  upon  viu-ious  subjects, 
amidiit  the  provoking  interruptions  of  continual 
questions  and  answers,  in  tlie  broad  glare  of  a  hot 
suti,  can  command  and  abstract  dieir  attention  so  far 
as  to  calculate  yards,  ells,  and  nails — to  coiit  up  long 
sums  in  oitdition,  right  to  a  farthing,  an<l  to  make  up 
multifarious  bills  with  quick  an<l  unerring  precision. 
In  the  great  public  aJIairs,  the  most  difficult  and 
extensive  calculations  are  curried  on  by  clerks  of  an 
inferior   station,   on  whom   the  chief  trouble   falls, 
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without  either  the  encouragement  of  fume  or  of  great 
emolument." 

The  habits  of  attention  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  tlo  not  require  labour  eitlier  so  severe  or 
so  constant  as  that  which  must  be  undergone  by  a 
clerk  in  an  accountant's  office.  Young  persons  are 
too  often  discouraged  by  the  mere  imagination  of 
insuperable  difficulty,  of  fatiguing  exertion,  of  sub- 
jects of  luifathomable  depth,  and  of  inquiries  that 
rack  the  brain;  all  of  which  are  commonly  associated 
with  die  very  idea  of  a  philosophy  class.  They  should 
be  uiformetl,  liowever,  that  more  labour  and  difficulty 
must  be  encountered,  an<l  thai  there  is  occafion  for 
more  patience,  more  fortitude,  and  more  resolution,  ■ 
in  the  ordinary  acquisitions  made  by  the  most  com- 
mon characters,  than  is  demanded  of  the  student,  in 
order  to  understand  completely  the  analysis,  and  mode 
of  culture,  of  all  tlie  fiiculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  explaining  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  attention,  in  as  far 
as  these  de^tcnd  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
student :  there  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  the  assist- 
ance which  may  be  reasonably  exjiected  from  the 
teacher.  Tliis,  as  might  be  anticipated,  will  be 
confined  to  tlie  means  which  he  possesses  of  stimu- 
lating to  exertion,  of  rousing  ambition,  of  kindhng 
emulation,  and  of  occasionally  touching  the  sense 
of  shame.    In  the  improvement  of  the  natural  talents 
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oC  his  students,  he  can  bestow  nothing  hut  whnt  he 
derives  from  themselves.  Tlie  treasure  with  which 
he  labours  to  enrich  them,  is  in  their  own  possession; 
and  all  he  can  do  is  to  present  motives  strong  enough 
to  induce  them  to  realize  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  advan- 
tage. Tlie  ornament  of  learning,  and  the  dignity  of 
science,  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  man  to  an- 
ther: they  cannot  be  inherited;  they  cannot  be  bought 
with  a  price;  nor  can  they  be  bribed  by  favour.  The 
tax  of  labour  which  is  imposed  upon  every  great  and 
noble  acquisition  nmst  be  paid  by  the  individual  who 
aims  at  it.  The  teacher,  therefore,  does  not  promise 
such  assistance  as  will  exempt  from  toil :  lie  merely 
endeavoiu's  to  awaken  resolution,  and  to  sustmn 
perseverance.  He  watches  tlie  favourable  moment  to 
spread  before  the  ingenuous  minds  of  youth,  those 
views  and  motives  which  are  most  likely  to  touch 
the  springs  of  action.  The  rewards  of  industry  may 
sometimes  appear  remote  or  uncertain,  and,  seen 
through  that  unfavourable  medium,  their  efficacy,  as 
a  stimulus  to  application,  may  prove  both  weak 
and  inconstant :  but  the  atmosphere  through  whidi 
tliey  are  vicweti,  may  be  often  rendered  pure  and 
transparent,  by  the  aid  of  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion: and  the  independence  or  distinction  which  in 
longed  fur,  may  be  brought  so  close  upon  the  eye, 
ns  to  rival  the  impressions  of  present  existence, 
and  thus  to  liecome  the  preifominajit  motive  of 
exertion,  in  the  mind  of  tlie  aspiring  student. 
If  tlie  sanguine  possessor  of  a  lottery  ticket^ 
who  may   not   have  even   the  chaiice  of  ouc  t"  a 
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liniitli'ed  thun.-iaiid,  cnti  so  easily  nnticipate  future 
events,  realize  fictitious  scenes,  and  gratify  himself 
with  imaginary  treasure;  why  should  not  the  fancy  of 
It  student  be  in«ted,  iijiou  proper  occasions,  to 
wander  amid  tliose  happy  regions,  in  which  he  hopes 
one  day  to  dwell ;  and  thus  to  draw,  from  the  rich 
stores  of  hope,  &  powerful  solace  for  the  fatigues  and 
Rnxicties  of  the  passing  hour  ? 


Nor  is  it  the  iniaginatiou  only  of  his  pupils  to  which 
the  teacher  may  sometimes  successfully  address  hiin- 
seli';  he  may  likewise  appeal  to  their  reason  and  to 
their  sense  of  duly.  Every  thing  great  and  good 
niay  be  brought  within  their  view,  as  the  object  of  a 
modest  and  rational  ex]iectation — the  improvement  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  powers  of  intellect — the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  taste,  and  eloquence — tlie  en- 
viable privilege  of  lieing  useful — and  the  respect  and 
affection  of  wise  men.  The  secret  thoughts  of  the 
students  may,  without  offence,  take  possession  of 
such  situations  in  life  as  are  most  congenial  to 
their  taste  or  suited  to  their  talents,  and  they  may 
fancy  themselves  the  legislators — philosophers — he- 
roes— orators — poets,  and  statesmen,  of  future  times; 
or, — as  the  venerable  servants  of  God,  in  their  high 
capacity  of  dispensing  knowledge,  comfort,  and  h^i- 
piness,  to  individuals,  to  families,  and  to  nations. 


Tlie  observations  just  made,  on  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating habits  of  attention,  have  extended  to  such  a 
length,  and  embraced  so  many  details,  ns  to  render  it 
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less  necessary  to  explain,  with  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness, the  mode  of  culture  applied  to  the  other  intel- 
lectual powers.  In  truth,  the  improvement  of  the 
latter  depends  so  much  upon  the  method  of  training, 
and  exercise,  recommended  in  the  present  section, 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  enter  upon  it,  in  detail, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  repeating  nearly  all 
that  has  been  already  said. 


ON   THE    IMPROVEMENT   OF  THE    FACULTY 

OF   MEMORY. 

A  REMARK,  applicable  more  or  less  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  powers  of  mind,  may  be  made, 
with  peculiar  suitableness,  in  regard  to  that  of  me- 
mory; namely,  that  its  improvement  depends  more 
upon  exercise  than  upon  any  rules  of  art.  Indeed, 
frequent  and  regular  exercise,  on  proper  subjects, 
comprises  all  that  can  be  recommended  in  the  form 
of  precept,  relative  to  the  culture  of  this  important 
faculty.  In  the  analysis  given  in  the  lectures,  some 
notice  is  taken  of  the  office  and  operations  of  memory, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  intellectual  powers ; 
and  some  observations  are  made  as  to  the  varieties 
which  it  manifests,  in  different  individuals,  in  point 
of  strength,  readiness,  and  tenacity.  That  it  is  also 
susceptible  of  high  degrees  of  improvement  may  be 
proved  from  the  following  considerations. 

Memory  in  children  is  weak  and  unretentive, 
extending  only  to  the  few  objects  which  produce 
marked  sensations  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  It  receives, 
however,  additions  every  day ;  and  gradually  becomes 
able  to  bear  the  burden  not  only  of  remembering  a 
great  variety  of  facts,  but  likewise  the  names  or  signs 
by  which  they  are  made  known:  thus  continually 
enlarging  its  powers  in  proportion  as  the  field  of 
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knowle<lge  is  upeneil  up  and  extaiidtci.  In  due  lime, 
all  tlie  words  of  the  vernacular  tongue  are  remem- 
bered ;  and,  after  one  language  has  been  acquired, 
the  memory,  even  in  its  ordinary  condition  of  vigour 
and  improvement,  so  far  from  being  oppressed  with  its 
load,  seems  only  to  become  better  prepared  for  fur- 
ther acquisitions  of  the  same  nature.  When  endow- 
ed witli  additional  strength,  from  the  maturity  of 
years,  and  the  progress  of  education,  it  compreliends 
the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  several  sciences, 
altogether  unconnected;  and,  in  some  individuals,  it 
])roves  itself  equal  to  tlie  retention  of  nearly  tlie 
whole  stock  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of  the  more 
abstract  doctrines  C)f  metaphysics  and  morals. — To 
return,  however,  to  tlie  main  object  of  this  section,  it 
may  be  obser>'ed  that  the  Improvement  of  memory 
deiieiids,  in  an  especial  mamier,  upon  the  tliree  fol- 
lowing drcurastances. 

IsL — ^To  give  ourselves  n  just  claim  to  confide  in 
the  faithfoliiess  of  this  faculty,  it  is  essentially  requi- 
site U>  exercise  attention,  while  the  mind  takes  cog- 
nizance of  objects  whether  presented  to  the  senses,  oi- 
to  the  intellect :  for,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
with  which  the  power  of  notice  is  exerted,  tlie 
■itrenglh  and  tenaciousness  of  the  memory  will  be 
progressively  increased.  Common  phraseology,  on 
tht«)  subject,  clearly  points  out  the  general  feeling  of 
inojikind.  as  to  the  connection  l)etween  attention  and 
rem hiiMCe lire.  "  I  remember  it  well."  we  say,  "  lie- 
cause  1  bestowetl  the  cU>se>it  attention — I  do  not  re- 
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member,  because  I  gave  little  attention."  It  has  b 
already  shown  that  n  habit  of  Httentioii  may  be  a 
quired ;  so  ako,  then,  may  nn  improved  habit  of  i 
memberiiig. 

2(1. — The  memory  may  be  improved  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  those  things  upon  which  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. Ab  it  is  impossible  to  remember  every  thing, 
and  as  the  capacity  of  this  mental  endowment,  al- 
though extensive,  is  certainly  limited,  it  greatly  assists 
the  process  of  recollection  to  disencumber  it  of  ail 
matter  that  is  frivolous,  or  unimportant. 


3d. — The  memory  is  greatly  assisted  by  arrange- 
ment. The  details,  fiicta,  and  principles,  which  claim 
the  exercise  of  recollection,  are  so  numerous  and  per- 
plexed, that,  to  be  able  to  recall  them,  in  their  pro- 
per relations,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  argument  or  illustration,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  class  them  under  their  several  heads, 
and  to  connect  them  with  leading  associations.  In 
truth,  the  different  expedients  now  recommended,  as 
being  completely  within  the  reach  of  practical  dis- 
cipline, all  proceed  on  the  well  known  principle,  tliat 
the  power  of  reminiscence  is  enlarged  by  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  of  association  among  the  several  parts 
of  our  knowledge;  particularly  among  those  which 
happen  to  have  a  common  basis,  or  whicli  beai- 
upon  a  common  object.  The  power  of  association  is 
known  to  have  very  great  influence  in  giving  strength 
and  facility  to  the  operations  of  the  memorj'.     The 
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ancient  rhetoricians  founded  on  the  principle  of  this 
connection  an  art,  which  they  professed  to  value  very 
highly,  as  an  important  aid  to  the  power  of  reminis- 
cence. The  same  invention  has  in  modem  times 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  object  to  which  it 
was  meant  to  be  subservient.  Good  memories  do 
not  require  its  aid,  and  weak  memories  are  hurt  by  it. 

These  subjects  are  illustrated  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  eopious  details,  in  the  lectures  de- 
livered to  my  pupils;  and  this  particular  topic Js 
concluded  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  artificial 
methods  for  improving  the  memory,  which  have 
been  adopted  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times:  and 
with  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  peculiarity  of  me- 
mory not  uncommon,  viz.  extraordinary  powers  of 
retention  united  with  inferiority  of  judgment,  in  the 
same  individual. 


IMAGINATION. 


In  the  analysis  of  this  faculty,  presented  ia  the 
lectures,  it  is  stated,  that  its  peculiar  office  is  to  re- 
produce to  the  miiid  notions  and  sensations  formerly 
acquired  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers ;  and  to  render  them  once  more  the  subject 
of  other  mental  operations.  In  this  way,  the  mind  is 
empowered  to  contemplate,  compare,  and  select  the 
ideas  of  absent  objects,  as  if  they  were  actually  pre- 
sent to  the  senses;  and  the  representations,  thus 
mode,  might  almost  be  considered  as  another  mode 
of  perception;  differing  only  in  the  reality  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  impression. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  the  operations  of  this 
faculty  are  general;  extending  to  the  reproduction 
of  notions,  or  combinations  of  thought,  as  well 
as  of  sensible  impressions,  originally  made  on  the 
external  organs ; — that  it  supplies,  at  once,  the  ap- 
propriate materials  and  the  bond  of  association, 
for  those  intellectual  processes,  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  mind ; — and  that  it  acts  a  principal 
part  in  those  creations  of  fancy  which,  derived  from 
a  union  of  abstraction,  generalization,  and  taste, 
constitute  works  of  genius  in  the  fine  arts.  The 
imagination,  indeed,  neither  abstracts,  nor  general- 
izes, nor  selects;  but  it  reproduces,  and  supplies  ma- 
terials for  these  several  processes  according  to  tlie 
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laws  of  associadon  which  regulate  the  procedure  of 
(he  miiid,  in  its  recollectioDs  and  combimitionN. 

It  has  been  maintuned  that,  as  imagination  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  acquired,  or  even  greatly 
improved,  by  any  species  of  culture.  This  opuiion, 
however,  it  is  very  evident,  must  proceed  from  a  nar- 
row view  of  its  nature  and  offices;  just  as,  in  common 
language,  a  man  is  said  to  have  no  imagination,  who 
discovers  no  marks  of  poetical  fancy.  There  are, 
indeed,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  certiun  peculiar 
and  very  singular  modifications  of  this  facultj';  arising 
either  from  original  differences  in  the  constitution  of 
mind,  or  from  early  associations  afterwards  forgot- 
ten; and  this  holds  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
that  variety  of  imagination  on  which  poetic  genius 
chiefly  depends.  But,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  it 
may  lairly  be  asserted,  that,  witli  regard  to  tliis  intel- 
lectual power,  as  well  as  all  the  other  endowments  of 
the  mind,  certain  degrees  of  improvement  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  individual  who  earnestly  endea- 
vours to  attain  it. 


fn  truth,  the  simple  consideration  tliat  this  faculty, 
like  roost  others  is  in  a  constant  state  of  action, 
necessarily  implies  tlie  notion  of  culture  and  im- 
provement. In  very  young  persons  its  efforts  are 
weak,  and  its  combinations  unsteady;  but,  as  the 
range  of  knowletlgv  extends,  and  the  nmnber  of  ideas 
ia  increiuie<l,  it*  growing  power  makes  itself  manifest 
in  the  vivid  reprcHlucfions  wliich  it  pkccs  before  the 
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niiiRl,  iiiid  in  the  Iwldiiess  of  Us  varied  cieationa. 
Wlieii  Philip  planned  the  coiiiiuest  of  Greece,  or 
when  8cipio  sind  Polybius  anticipated  tlie  destruction  ; 
of  Cartilage,  tlieir  imaginations  must  have  been  strong 
and  steady  enough  to  present,  before  the  eye  of  tlie 
mind,  extensive  combinations  of  distant  events  re- 
specting the  relative  state  and  condition  of  these 
nations,  and  the  various  probabilities  wliich  fell 
within  tlieir  view.  Imagination  could  not  have  per- 
formed for  them  this  office  when  they  first  turned 
their  tlioughts  to  the  study  of  politics.  When  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  began  the  stu<!y  of  astronomy,  he  pro- 
bably found  it  extremely  difficult  to  combine  the  re- 
vcJutions  of  the  earth  and  moon,  in  their  orbits 
round  the  sun ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  his  imagina- 
tion, with  the  utmost  ease,  placed  before  him  the 
whole  solar  system,  in  the  order  of  the  relative 
distances,  magnitudes,  and  dependences  of  the  se- 
veral planets  which  compose  it.  When  Burke,  at 
tlie  time  when  many  enlightened  men  in  Eurojie 
were  rejoicing  at  the  pleasing  prospect  ojiened  up 
by  the  French  revolution,  foresaw  the  confusion, 
anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  which  ensued,  his  imagina- 
tion must  have  held  up  to  him  a  long  train  of  events, 
linked  together  as  cause  and  effect,  and  must  have 
manifested  a  degree  of  energy  to  which,  in  the  early 
periods  of  his  life,  it  would  have  proved  totally  inad- 
equate. It  is,  therefore,  very  obvious  that  there  is  a 
gradual  progress  in  the  development  of  this  faculty, 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is  a  fair  field  spread  out 
for  the  application  of  culture. 
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It  IS  well  known,  from  experiencet  that  tht  activity 
and  consequent  improvement  of  the  imagination  de- 
pend not  a  little  upon  the  character  of  the  ob- 
jects with  wliich  it  is  first  occupied.  The  great, 
tlie  sublime,  tlie  beautiful,  and  tlie  new,  in  external 
nature,  are  not  only  striking  and  agreeable  in  them- 
selves, but,  by  association,  are  fitted  jiowerfully  to 
awaken  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  and  to  kindle 
die  youthful  imagination;  whereas,  there  are  ob- 
jects so  tame,  and  pursuits  so  ignoble,  amidst  which 
the  early  years  of  life  are  sometimes  doomed  to  be 
6pent,  as  neither  to  have  produced  one  impression, 
nor  excited  one  train  of  thought,  which  could  ever 
afterwards  enter  into  the  conceptions,  or  aid  tlie 
funcy,  of  tlie  pointer  or  tlie  poet.  It,  therefore,  tlie 
student  permit  objects  which  are  mean,  low,  and 
sensual,  to  usurp  possession  of  bis  mind ;  if  tlie 
IxKtks  he  reads,  and  the  studies  he  pursues,  are  con- 
laniinatcd  with  gross  ideas,  he  has  no  right  to 
I'xpect  that  this  oninijiotent  faculty  shall  ever  draw, 
from  the  {wlluted  treasures  of  his  memory,  any 
thing  tioble:  or  that  bis  name  shall  ever  be  enrolled 
among  those  who  have  delighted  and  instructed  the 
world. 


But  the  iiuagiiiation  is  not  only  improvable  in 
point  of  xngour  end  activity ;  it  likewise  admits  of 
culture,  in  respect  of  regularity  and  chastcoess,  No 
fiicnlty  is  naturally  more  irregular  in  its  motions,  ta 
more  imjKTioiisly  demaniU  llie  control  of  a  governing 
I»wer.     Whilst  we  are  awake,   indeed,  it   is   kept 
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withiii  some  bounds  by  the  preseoce  of  external 
objects,  and  by  the  impressions  derived  from  these, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  but,  in  a  dream, 
those  sentinels  being  off  their  gnard,  we  have  suffi- 
cient experience  of  its  eccentric  flights,  and  fantastic 
combinations.  The  first  efforts  of  men  of  genins,  in 
works  of  imagination,  may  be  compared  to  the  cur- 
vettings  of  an  untamed  colt,  which  scampers  over 
the  fields,  spuming  all  constraint,  till  its  strength  is 
exhausted.  It  is  not  until  experience,  with  its  usual 
accompaniments  of  improved  knowledge,  and  enlight- 
ened taste,  has  tamed  the  impetuosity  of  youthful 
feeling,  that  the  faculty,  now  under  consideration, 
becomes  subjected  to  those  regular  movements  of 
reason,  sensibility,  and  passion,  to  which  we  owe  the 
many  fine  specimens  of  i«>etry,  eloquence,  statuary, 
and  pmiitiiig,  tliat  adorn  the  brighter  eras  of  civilized 
society. 


These  facts  beiiig  adiiiittetl,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a 
rational  inquiry,  whether  there  might  not  be  con- 
structed such  a  scheme  of  discipline,  as  woidd 
invigorate  and  call  forth  the  latent  powers  of  ima- 
gination? From  what  lias  been  here  stated,  it  can 
be  no  longer  doubtfid  tliat  many  of  the  first  steps, 
at  least,  are  within  the  reach  of  a  well-adjusted  e<lu- 
cation;  and,  at  alt  events,  it  cannot  be  maintained  tliat 
the  company,  conversation,  lH>oks,  and  studies,  of 
young  men  have  no  influence  in  determuiing  their 
general  taste,  as  well  as  the  bias  of  fancy.  Tlie  con- 
trol and  direction  now  alluded  to,  indeed,  do  not 
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properly  come  tinder  tlie  common  forms  ol'  educa- 
tion, which,  generally  speaking,  are  calculated  for  the 
improvement  of  the  reasoning  faculties  rather  than 
for  that  of  the  imagination :  stilt,  this  circumiitancc 
by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  of  arranging 
such  a  course  of  academical  study  as  might  extend 
the  means  of  culture  to  tlie  latter  power  of  mind  as 
well  as  to  the  former.  Such  an  attenipt  is  humbly 
submitted,  in  the  details  to  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work,  respecting  the  plan  of  instruction, 
and  discipUne,  which  is  regularly  followed  out,  in  the 
first  philosophy  class  of  this  university. 


It  has  been  contended,  with  respect  to  that  variety 
of  the  faculty  of  imagination  which  the  poet  posses- 
tics,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  culture.  "  Poeta 
noscitur,  non  fit."  I'bis  maxim  ought  to  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitation.  We  should  not  readily 
admit,  that  any  of  the  intellectual  powers  (and  the 
power  of  reproduction  is  one  of  them)  is  incapable 
of  improvement.  From  certain  varieties,  which  no 
doubt  subsist  in  the  original  constitution  of  these 
powers,  from  early  habits  and  partictdar  associ- 
ations, the  imagination  of  some  persons  may  be 
more  early  directed  lo  sensible  imagery  than  to 
other  trains  of  thought — ^but  in  all  cases,  the  imagi- 
nation is  within  the  reach  of  culture,  when  applied 
judiciously,  and  at  a  proper  season.  Though  it  be 
true  that  great  poets  are  ilistinguished  by  original 
differences  of  uctivity  and  strength  in  their  flights  of 
imagination;  and  true,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  iliat 
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no  degree  of  labour  or  of  industry  can  raise  a  weak 
or  feeble  imagination  to  high  degrees  of  poetical 
genius ;  still,  it  may  be  maintained  that,  by  season- 
able culture,  this  power  can  be  made  capable  of 
greater  efforts,  and  invested  with  higher  qualities, 
than  arise  from  the  mere  natural  and  unimproved 
endowment. 


The  lectures  m  this  section  are  brought  to  a  close, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  happy  effects,  resulting 
from  an  improved  imagination,  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  the  human  mind;  particularly, 
as  connected  with  vivid  anticipations  of  futurity;  with 
the  honourable  rewards  of  virtuous  industry;  and 
with  the  deep  disgrace  attending  idleness  and  vice. 
Could  the  teacher  conduct  the  imaginations  of  his 
pupils,  with  clearness  and  force,  into  tliose  distant 
periods  when  they  must  exhibit  the  proofs,  and  ex- 
perience the  effects,  of  a  good  or  ba<l  education; — 
could  he  make  them  see  now,  as  clearly  as  they  will 
see  hereafter,  the  respective  consequences  of  diligence 
and  perseverance,  and  of  neglect  and  sluggishness, 
on  their  fortune  and  character  in  the  world; — 
could  he  show  them  the  attentive  aud  ambitious  stu- 
tlent,  whose  example  he  now  recommends  to  their 
mutation,  outstripping  them  in  the  patii  of  distinc- 
tion and  credit — realizing  the  objects  to  wliich  they 
had  faintly  aspired — loved,  admired,  and  respected, 
whilst  they  pass  on,  unnoticed,  in  the  ci-owd  of  vulgar 
characters ; — could  he  bring  home  such  things  to 
their  imnginaUon,  it  h  next  to  impossible  but  that 
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such  impressions  must  be  produced,  as  would  rouse 
the  most  careless  to  exertion. 

The  account  which  has  just  been  given  of  the  pe- 
culiar functions  of  the  imagination,  may  serve  to  cor- 
rect a  mode  of  phraseology,  not  uncommon  in  speak- 
ing, and  even  in  writing  upon  this  subject.  Imagi- 
nation is  sometimes  viewed  as  a  moral  faculty;  having 
applied  to  it  the  epithets  of  virtuous,  vicious,  chaste, 
and  debauched,  in  reference  to  the  predominant  sen- 
timents which  may  happen  to  be  cherished  by  diffe- 
rent individuals.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
application  of  such  terms  to  an  intellectual  power,  is 
an  abuse  of  language;  and  that  it  is  only  to  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  the  mind,  which  constitute, 
not  the  contemplative  but  the  active  principles  of  our 
nature,  that  moral  qualities  ought  to  be  ascribed.  In 
reproducing  the  notions  and  sentiments  which  accord 
with  the  prevailing  character  of  individuals,  imagina- 
tion can  only  be  blamed  as  an  obedient,  obsequious 
slave,  equally  ready  to  minister  to  the  sacred  uses  of 
virtue  and  to  the  unhallowed  demands  of  vice.  This 
criticism  may,  perhaps,  seem  trivial,  as  being  direct- 
ed against  a  popular  manner  of  speaking,  rather 
tlian  against  any  philosophical  heresy;  but,  in  ex- 
plaining these  subjects  to  young  persons,  nothing 
can  be  unimportant  which  contributes  to  clearness  of 
conception,  and  propriety  of  language :  and  it  is  un- 
questionably a  very  exceptionable  mode  of  procedure 
to  ascribe  to  one  faculty  the  results  which  belong  to 
another,  and  to  confound,  in  the  same  perplexed 
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mass  of  thought,  the  operations  of  the  imagination, 
of  attention,  of  abstraction^  of  generalization,  and  of 
moral  sentiment 


ON   THE    IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE    POWERS    OF 
JUDGING   AND    REASONING. 

The  office  of  the  faculty  of  reason  has  been  already 
explamed  in  the  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  .  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to 
repeat,  that  every  act  of  reasoning  implies  a  process 
of  perception,  comparison,  and  inference ;  and  hence 
it  is  that,  upon  the  improvement  of  the  latter  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  perfection  of  the  former  is  found 
chiefly  to  depend.'  If  our  perceptions  be  distinct  and 
accurate,  our  conclusions  will  seldom,  be  faulty ;  for, 
it  is  obvious,  that  tlie  more  correct  our  knowledge  is 
of  the  objects  about  which  we  reason,  the  more  just 
will  be  our  inferences  hi  regard  to  their  properties 
and  relations. 

When,  therefore,  we  complain  that  reasoning  is 
inaccurate  or  inconclusive,  we  very  often  apply  to 
one  faculty  the  imperfection  which,  in  truth,  belongs 
to  another.  The  perception  has  been  indistinct, 
and  the  judgment,  consequently,  could  not  be  either 
clear  or  sound. 

This  principle  will  enable  us  to  explain  a  fact 
which  has  met  the  observation  of  every  one;  namely, 
that  many  persons,  who  know  nothing  of  the  rules  of 
logic,  are  yet  found,  in  conducting  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  to  form  very  just  opinions   respecting  the 
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objects  of  their  several  trades,  professions,  nnd 
interests.  Tliey  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
intimately  all  the  particulars  u)K>n  which  their  judg- 
ment is  to  be  exercised ;  and  they  have  also  the 
strongest  inducement  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclu- 
sions :  on  which  account,  as  has  just  been  remarked, 
their  reasoning,  ttiough  not  logically  pursued,  is  far 
from  being  deficient  either  in  clearness  or  in  truth. 
But  the  same  persons  would  not  be  able  to  reason 
with  equal  accuracy,  about  the  doctrines  of  liberty 
and  necessity;  or  on  the  tenets  which  so  long 
divided  the  nominalists  and  realists ;  or,  on  the  tlieo- 
reticitl  points  which  respectively  distinguish  the 
Huttonian  and  Wernerian  systems.  In  short,  when- 
ever tlie  subject  on  which  tlie  reasoning  facidty  is  em- 
ployed, is  of  an  abstract  or  complex  nature,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  logical  instruments  of  definition — 
to  point  out  the  essential  and  discriminating  qualities 
of  tilings — and  of  division,  to  assist  in  forming  dis- 
tinct notions  of  the  whole,  by  discovering  what  be- 
longs to  each  of  the  ports  of  which  that  whole  is 
composed. 


The  common  object  of  the  faculties  of  judging  and 
reasoning  is  to  discriminate  and  determine  the 
various  relations  which  subsist  among  the  different 
subjects  of  our  knowledge.  The  term  judgment  is 
applied,  when,  by  alternate  attention  to  two  objects 
in  juxtajx>sition,  the  relation  between  them  is  dis- 
covered. The  terra  remoning  is  used  when  that 
relation  ciuinot  be  discovered   but  by  means  of  a 
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ci>in))arisoii  insUtuted  t)etwe«n  each  of  two  object^', 
anil  one  or  more  intermediate  ideas,  having  such  an 
affinity  to  botli  as  will  pouit  out  the  extent  of  their 
agreement  or  difference.  Thus  reasoning  is  oiily  nn 
expedient  or  artifice,  adopted  by  the  mind,  fur 
arriving  nt  n  conclusion,  when  tlie  terms  of  a  pro- 
|Kisition  involve  such  a  degree  of  obscurity  as  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  simple  intuition  ;  and,  accordingly, 
though  the  power  of  employing  that  resource  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  superiority  in  man,  when 
compared  with  the  lower  animals,  it  is  no  less  a  proof 
of  his  intellectual  weakness,  when  he  is  comparetl 
with  beings  of  a  higher  order.  These  may  I)e  able 
to  perceive,  intuitively  and  without  effort,  truths  at 
which  we  cannot  arrive  without  the  painful  and 
tedious  process  of  ratiocination :  and  we  thus  find 
ourselves  placet!  l)etween  those  who  cannot  reason 
and  those  who  do  not  need  to  reason — between  those 
who  are  unnhle  to  detect  the  relations  of  things,  and 
those  who  perceive  them  at  n  glance.  May  it  not  be 
on  this  account,  that,  whilst  ui  scripture  the  term 
judgment  is  often  applied  to  tJie  Supreme  Being,  the 
term  reasoning  is  no  where  a-ssociated  with  the  exer- 
cise of  his  high  attributes. 


That  these  important  faculties  are  susceptible  of 
cullivntitiii,  is  moniftwt  from  the  degree  of  improve- 
nwiit  to  which  they  attain,  even  in  those  conditions 
of  life  which  seem  least  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment. In  rude  nations,  and  in  civilized  commimitics, 
too,  OS  far  as  respects  tlie  mass  of  human  beings,  no 
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aitificiRl  means  ore  used  to  call  forth  the  natural 
powers  of  reason;  and  yet  we  find,  that,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  tliere  is  n  beginning,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency,  in 
the  use  of  the  intellectual  energie-i.  The  child  no 
sooner  receives,  by  means  of  the  externiil  senses, 
sensations  and  notions,  than  he  begins  to  draw  infe- 
rences concerning  their  objects,  and  to  lay  uj)  liis 
knowledge  in  the  stores  of  memory ;  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that,  in  proportion  as  those  faculties  are  im- 
proved by  which  we  acquire  perceptions  and  ideas, 
so  also  are  the  powers  of  inference  and  deduction 
gradually  expanded  and  invigorated. 

It  is  by  minute  attention,  therefore,  to  the  progress 
of  the  reasoning  faculties,  in  the  different  situations 
in  which  man  is  placed,  tliat  we  shall  most  success- 
fully lay  the  foundations  of  an  art  of  reasoning ;  for 
here,  especially,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  we  must 
obey  nature;  observe  her  dictates:  and  follow  the 
course  which  she  prescribes.  She  imperatively 
enjoins  that  the  first  efforts  of  art  should  be 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  those  powers  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  form  clear,  just,  and  distinct  no- 
tions— by  which  we  discriminate  likeness,  difference, 
and  relation,  among  the  various  subjects  of  our 
knowledge — as  being  the  only  solid  basis  for  an 
enlightened  deduction.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
teach  men  to  reason,  until  they  have  been  first  taught 
to  know ;  that  is,  to  form  clear  and  accurate  concep- 
tions of  the  things  about  which  they  are  to  reason  : 
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Jiiid,  when  the  former  process  sliail  be  correctly 
uccotnplislieil,  few  rules  will  be  necessary  to  direct 
iheni  ill  the  latter.  Tlius,  in  the  different  professions 
and  occupations  of  life,  we  find  that  men  reason, 
easily  and  justly,  from  mere  habit,  and  without  the 
as-iistnnce  of  nn  artificial  logic ;  because,  from  their 
daily  pursuits,  they  have  formed  distinct  notions, 
relative  to  the  several  objects  about  which  their 
reason  is  employed. 


But  though,  by  this  natural  logic,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  understanduig  may  be  so  improved  as  to 
answer  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  it  frequently 
happens,  in  certain  cases  where  a  man  is  calteil  upon 
to  exercise  his  reason,  that  the  assistance  of  art  may 
lie  extremely  useful.  WTien  the  objects  presented 
to  llie  mind  are  of  an  abstract,  general,  or  compli- 
cated nature,  tlie  Ic^col  instruments  of  definition, 
division,  and  classification,  may  be  applied  with  great 
iidvantage:  and,  when,  in  tlie  comparison  of  different 
objects,  of  which  the  relations  are  so  remote  or  ob- 
scure that  they  cannot  be  discovered  but  by  means  of 
intermediate  ideas,  connected  with  both  extremes,  the 
faculty  of  reason  finds,  again,  resources  in  art;  which, 
by  suggesting  certain  positions  and  arrangements  of 
thought,  leads  tlie  mind,  by  safe  and  easy  steps,  to 
the  perception  of  truth.  We  have,  accordingly, 
received,  from  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  an  art  for 
improving  and  directing  the  [tower  of  reason — a  sys- 
tem of  rules  according  to  which,    in  particular  cases 
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at  least,  comparisons  may  be  lairly  made,   and  con- 
clusions justly  (Ie<luced. 


Before  the  time  of  Ahistotle,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  art  now  alluded  to,  Plato,  and 
other  philosophers,  hatl  been  convinced  that,  tu 
prepare  tlie  liuman  understanding  for  the  search  of 
trmb,  a  certain  process  of  systentatie  discipline  was 
absolutely  necessary.  These  great  men,  however, 
confinijig  their  attention  to  those  faculties  of  intellect, 
by  tlie  oiieration  of  which  sensations  and  simple  ideas 
only  are  produced  in  the  mind,  proceeded  no  farther 
tlian  to  construct  rules  for  definition  and  division. 
But  Aristotle,  taking  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  availing  himself  of  all  that 
had  been  done  by  others,  formed  an  art  calculated, 
as  he  hojKd,  to  carry  the  powers  of  reason  t« 
the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  Observing  the  great 
progress  wliich  had  been  made  in  geometrical  science, 
he  conceived  the  project  of  introducing  into  otiier 
branches  of  philosophy  the  clearness  and  certainty 
by  which  that  science  is  distinguished ;  without  duly 
adverting,  perhaps,  to  the  essential  ilifference  between 
geometrj'  and  almost  every  other  department  of  hu- 
man investigation. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Aristotle's  logic  is 
the  sySogistn,  of  which  he  is  justly  to  be  considered 
iis  the  inventor;  although  some  writers,  upon  very 
insufficient  grounds,  have  ascribed  it  to  a  still  more  an- 
cient philosopher.  The  syllogism,  as  every  one  knows. 
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is  a  sentence  expressing  n  single  act  of  reasoning — 
that  is,  11  cutn)uirison  of  eacli  uf  two  objects  witli  a  tliinl 
or  intermediate  object :  and  containing,  abo,  aji  affir- 
mation of  tlie  relation  subsisting  between  tliem, 
discovered  by  means  of  that  comparison.  This  seH- 
lente  or  syllogism,  it  may  be  remarked,  consists  of 
Iiro|K)sition8 — and  propositions  consist  of  subjects 
and  predicates :  on  which  account  it  is  obvious  that, 
to  miderstaod  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  syl- 
logism, it  is  previously  necessary  to  enter  u)K>n 
die  doctrine  of  predicables,  and  categories ;  the 
former  relathig  to  the  cbssification  of  properties,  or 
the  ideas  which  are  predicated  of  things ;  the  latter 
to  tJie  classification  of  tilings  tliemselves,  or  the  sub- 
jects concern uig  which  predicables  are  employed. 

As  the  (jualities  belon^ng  to  material  lUld  men- 
ial objects  are  extremely  numerous,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  estimate  their  exact  amount.  It 
has  been  thought  sufficient  to  form  a  kind  of  classifi- 
cation of  predicables,  according  to  the  extension,  or 
generality,  of  tlie  notion  which  they  imply  ;  but  tlie 
categories,  or  classes  of  things  forming  the  subjects 
of  propoHilions.  have  been  reduced  to  the  number 


The  principle,  or  axiom,  on  which  the  conclusion 
of  the  syllogism  depends  is,  that  whatever  can  be 
affirmed  or  denicii  of  a  general  class  or  kind,  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  al!  particular  classes  cnnlained 
under  it;  and  the  application  of  this  principle,  i"  tlic 
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construction  of  the  syllogism,  is,  in  the  first  proposi- 
tion, to  affirni  or  deny  something  of  n  class  of  ob- 
jects ;  ui  the  second,  to  affirm  or  deny  that  some 
particular  object  is  a  member  or  part  of  that  class ; 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  tliat  what  has  been 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole,  may,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, or  third  proposition,  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
that  particular  part.  But,  as  tlie  subjects  and  predi- 
cates are  terms  which  may  have  a  greater  or  less 
extension,  or  in  which  the  extension  of  one  term 
may  be  contained  in  another,  it  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  give  tliese  terms  such  a  position,  in  the 
syllogism,  as  will  readily  point  out  the  cases  in  which 
one  term,  in  res]icct  of  quantity,  is  comprehended  in 
another.  For  this  purpose,  general  rnles  are  su]i- 
plied,  to' determine  the  relative  positions  of  the  terms, 
Accortling  to  their  extension  and  comprehension;  and 
particular  rules  are,  in  like  manner,  constmctetl,  to 
meet  the  corresponding  particularities  in-the  arrange- 
ment of  die  subject  and  predicate,  lliis  is  the 
substance  of  what  is  meant  by  the  moods  and  figures 
of  the  syllogism;  and,  in  the  lectures  on  this  part  of 
the  course,  examples  are  given,  to  illustrate  the 
various  statements  now  so  briefly  sketched  out,  and 
to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible  to  the  youthful 
student. 


Much  ridicule  and  contempt  has  been  tlirown  upon 
the  syllogism,  in  modem  times,  by  a  class  of  writers 
who  overlook  tiie  object  which  its  celebrated  author 
had   in  xiew.     For  example,  it  is  of^en  urged,  that 
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syllogistic  reojjoiiiiig  is  uUogetlier  ineffectual,  as  an 
instruinent  for  tliscovering  new  facts  in  science,  or 
even  for  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  But 
it  is  very  clear  that  Aristotle  never  meant  it  to  be  an 
instrument  of  discovery.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  tliat 
this  acute  ptjilosopher  did  not  jwroeive  that  the  major 
propoiiition  of  a  syllogism  always  contains  a  general 
truth,  from  which  the  truth  contained  in  the  second 
is  immediately  drawn,  and  upon  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
necessarily  founded;  and,  consequently,  tliat  tlie 
second  could  never  contain  more  than  is  contained 
in  the  first  ?  He  introduced  it  merely  as  a  direct 
and  certain  method  of  reasoning,  by  three  terms,  on 
subjects  where  the  two  things  to  l>e  compared,  and 
the  tliird,  with  which  tliey  are  to  be  compared, 
could  Ije  distinctly  expressed:  thus  constituting  an 
excellent  standani  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  a 
complex  argument;  inasmuch  as,  by  resolving  it  into 
separate  propositions,  we  are  enabled  at  once  to 
discover  the  relation  of  the  several  parU,  and  Oie 
connection  of  tlie  whole.  In  this  analytical  process, 
ihe  rules  of  syllogism  direct  the  logician  to  find  out, 
in  the  first  place,  what  is  asserted,  or  denied,  in  the 
general  proposition;  then  to  satisfy  hnnself  whether 
the  a-ssertiou  of  the  second  proposition  is  fairly  con- 
tained in  the  first,  or  general,  proposition :  and, 
lastly,  to  examine  whether  the  mference,  or  conclu- 
sion, contained  in  the  last,  be  a  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary deduction  from  the  comparison  of  the  ideas 
instituted  ui  the  two  former  proposiliotis.  Jti  this 
manner,    vague   reasoning,    and   inconclusive   orgu- 
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ments,  which  are  frequently  concealed  under  a  mutti- 
plicity  of  terms,  and  an  excessive  copiousness  of 
language,  may  be  brought  to  the  test:  for  the  student 
is  tlius  enabled  to  determine  both  the  general  trutli 
upon  which  the  whole  chain  is  suspended,  and  the 
particular  truth  which  is  contained  in  every  link 
of  it. 


It  has,  accordingly,  been  reporte<l  of  the  great 
LoRO  Mansfield  that,  on  one  occasion,  when 
pleading  at  the  bar,  he  was  confounded  and  perplexed 
with  an  argiunent  which  he  was  convinced  was  false, 
but  of  which  he  could  not  detect  tlie  sophistry :  an<l 
that,  upon  going  home,  and  throwing  tlie  various 
propositions  of  which  it  consisted  into  the  syllogistic 
form,  he  instantly  discovered  the  fallacy.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that,  had  not  the  merits  of  the 
syllogism  been,  at  one  time,  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
the  mode  of  reasoning  founded  upon  it  been  applied 
to  subjects  for  which  it  was  neither  calculated  nor  in- 
tended, it  would  still  liave  been  considered  as  an 
useful  part  of  the  art  of  reasoning;  and,  at  all  events, 
would  have  been  exempted  from  that  ridicule  with 
which  it  is  now  almost  universally  regarded. 


The  syllogism  is  unquestionably  founded  upon  a 
just  analysis  of  a  single  act  of  the  reason;  for,  in 
every  comparison  which  the  judgment  makes  of  two 
things  with  a  third,  in  order  to  discover  a  relation 
between  them,  it  necessarily  forms  a  mental  syllogism, 
whether  the  process  on  which  it  rests  be  expressed 
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in  iwo  propositions,  or  in  three.  TIivis,  to  take  n 
very  familiar  instance,  when  I  use  the  following 
enlhymeme ;  "  The  sky  lowers,  I  shall  put  on  my 
great  coal,"  the  mind  passes  rapidly  from  a  compari- 
son of  tile  present  state  of  tlie  atmosphere  to  the 
recollection  of  similar  appearances,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  rain  actually  fell — ami  tlien,  from  the 
faU  of  rain,  associated  with  tliese  appearances,  it  goes 
on  to  something  which  was  done  In  consequence  of 
that  event,  on  tlie  occasion  alluded  to.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  manner  of  ex.pressing  the  inference  drawn 
by  (lie  mind,  although  it  does  not  strictly  coincide 
with  that  employed  by  the  matliematician,  implies 
llie  very  same  train  of  thought ;  the  only  difference 
is,  tlint,  before  -he  can  pronounce  the  line  A  equal 
to  the  line  B,  because  both  tliese  lines  are  equal  to 
a  thir<l  line  C,  he  must  bring  forward  all  tlie  tliree 
lerins,  and  incorporate  them  into  three  separate  pro- 
{Kisitions,  constituting  a  regular  syllt^isni. 


In  this  part  of  the  lectures,  an  abridged  narrative 
is  introduced  of  tlie  reception  given  to  the  syllogism 
in  ancient  and  modern  times — the  causes  of  the 
universal  admiration  conferred  upon  it  at  one  period, 
a»d  of  tlie  neglect  into  which  it  fell  at  another — the 
discovery  of  its  imperfections  and  defects — and  the 
«ul)slitution  of  the  inductive  mode  of  reasoning — 
togcdier  with  »oine  remarks  on  tlie  plans  of  reform 
in  the  art  of  logic  whicli  have  been  prnposed  by  cer- 
tiuii  pliilosophers  of  ihe  present  day.  These  subjects 
utlmit  of  usel'ul  detail,  and    lend  to  many  interesting 
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anecdotes ;  and  they  are  subjoined  to  this  part  of  the 
coursM:,  not  only  for  promoting  the  general  informa- 
tion of  the  student,  but  more  particularly  with  the 
view  of  cncourHging  speculation  and  inquiry,  as  well 
as  for  supplying  him  witli  suitable  materials  for  con- 
ducting the  practical  portion  of  the  business  which 
is  assigned  to  him  by  the  established  discipline  of  his 
class. 


It  does  not  appear,  (nnd  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  at- 
tention,) that,  at  any  period  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
subsequent  to  the  age  of  Aristotle  himself,  the  syl- 
logism was  much  used  in  reasoning,  whether  in 
physical  science,  or  in  that  of  mind.  Indeed,  the 
term  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  Greek 
author;  whilst  the  syllogistic  mode  of  argument  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  employed  even  by  the  philoso- 
pher himself,  with  whose  name  it  is  so  closely  associ- 
ated, in  any  of  his  writings,  the  Analytics  excepted. 
An  accident,  formerly  mentioned,  which  happened 
to  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle,  soon  after  his  death, 
had  nearly  buried  them  in  oblivion.  Upon  their 
recovery,  they  fell  first  into  the  hands  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  his  immediate  successor,  who  beqiiealhetl 
them  to  one  Neleus,  his  heir ;  and  the  latter,  proud 
of  possessing  such  a  treasure,  and  afraid  lest  the 
precious  deposit  should  be  seized  by  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  who,  was  then  collecting  manuscripts 
for  the  Alexandrian  library,  concealed  them  in  a 
cellar,  at  Scepsis,  where  they  lay  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.     Rescued  from  this  cellar,  after  hav- 
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iiig  .suatoiiied,  it  m&y  be  imagined,  no  slight  degree 
of  damage,  they  were  purchased  by  a  disciple  of  llie 
peripatetic  school,  and  U'aiismitted  once  more  to 
Athens;  where  they  were  subjected  to  such  a  variety 
of  corrections,  amendments,  and,  probably,  interpo- 
lations, as  have  injured  them,  it  is  feared,  to  a  still 
greater  extent  than  the  damp  walls  of  Scepsis.  After 
enjoying  an  asylum,  during  several  ages,  at  that 
celebrated  city,  the  Aristotehan  manuscripts  were, 
hy  the  dictjitor  Sylla,  carried  to  Rome :  and  to  this 
event  we  may  ascribe  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
peripatetic  doctrines  made  among  the  Latiii  philoso- 
phers, during  tlie  reign  of  the  first  emperors,  us  well 
us  their  subsequent  triumph  over  the  opinions  of 
I'lato,  so  long  admired  by  the  sages  of  the  western 
world,  and  so  mucli  in  unison  witli  the  heroic  char- 
acter of  the  Romans. 

We  are  her#  forcibly  calletl  upon  to  remark  iJie 
strange  and  uncxpecteil  vicissituiles  which  occur  in 
human  affairs.  When  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  were 
brought  out  of  the  cellar  at  Scepsis,  who  could  have 
supjHfsed  tliat  they  were  one  day  to  engross  the 
attention  of  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world ;  to 
iKconie  the  priucipal  study  of  a! I  men  of  learning; 
tlie  great  object  of  a  liberal  education ;  the  means  of 
raising  their  author  to  a  higher  pinnacle  of  hterary 
fame,  than  any  man.  either  before  or  since  his  time, 
lias  enjoyed ;  as  also,  of  procuring  for  him,  an  abso- 
lute <lcs|M>tism  of  opinion  for  the  npoce  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years?    An  event  so  singular,  and  certainly 
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SO  unexpected  on  Ute  part  of  Aristotle  or  his  imme- 1 
diate  disciples,  shows  how  im^iertect  our  kjiowledge  [ 
is  of  die  secret  causes  and  conibiimtJons  which  silent-  ] 
ly,  but  certaiuly,  bring  about  the  must  important  J 
revolutions  in  human  afiiiirs. 

The  philosophy  of  Greece  being  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  much 
curiosity  and  interest  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion 
among  that  people,  us  modified  by  die  views  of  their 
more  enlightened  neighbours.  We  learn,  indeed, 
from  an  incident  mentioned  by  Cicero,  that,  in  his 
time,  the  reputation  of  Aristotle,  as  a  philosopher, 
was  very  little  known  in  the  capital  of  Italy.  Treba- 
tius,  a  friend  of  the  orator,  found  him  one  day  in  his 
library;  and,  observing  a  book  entided  *'  De  Locis," 
asked  him  who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  Cicero  an- 
swered, that  one  Aristotle,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was 
the  author;  and  that  it  was  a  book  which  deserved 
to  be  better  knowji.  This  anecdote  affords  a  proof, 
at  once,  of  the  slow  progress  of  Aristotle's  fame,  in 
the  last  age  of  the  republic,  and  also  of  the  correct 
opinion  which  Cicero,  individually,  had  formed  of 
his  character. 


An  account  is  here  introduced  of  the  various 
causes  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophers  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  to  create  that  autho- 
rity for  his  opinions,  and  veneration  for  his  character, 
which,  prior  to  the   revival  of  learning  in  Euroiie, 
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liwi  raised  liim  tiltnost  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity.  I 
mention,  t(x>,  although  in  a  still  more  abridged  fomi, 
the  efforts  which  were  made  by  some  foreign  philotio- 
pliei'ii,  {Mirticularly  Ramus,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  to 
iiitroduce  into  science  a  new  method  of  investigation. 
In  this  retrospect,  we  find  that,  in  some  countries, 
and  especially  in  France,  it  required  more  than  the 
strengtli  of  reason,  and  a  conviction  of  utility,  to  puU 
down  the  syllogistic  fabric  which  had  been  so  long 
established.  The  Aristotelians,  it  is  well  known, 
conscious  of  weakness,  and  perceiving,  every  where 
around  them,  symptoms  of  a  rapid  decline,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  protection  of  the  state,  and 
were  but  too  successful  in  engaging  the  strong  arm 
of  secular  power,  tu  put  down  dieir  antagonists.  In 
this  crisis  of  affairs,  so  likely  to  prove  decisive  agmnst 
the  cause  of  philosophy,  Boileau,  the  celebrated 
satirical  poet,  come  forward  with  tlie  powerful  wea- 
|>on  of  ridicule,  in  support  of  science,  reason,  and 
common  sense.  Wliile  the  adherents  of  the  old 
scliool  were  endeavouring  to  secure  for  theh"  in- 
terests, tlie  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
Boileau  published  a  mock  jietition,  in  the  name  of 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  imiversities  of  that 
city,  craving  an  interdict  of  the  court  against  two 
strangers.  Reason  and  Experience,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  said  Aristotle, 
nnd  to  banish  from  th<!  scho«>ls  his  formalities,  entities, 
identities,  virtiuilities,  &c  Tliis  petition,  execute<l 
wiUi  infinite  humour,  was  followed  by  a  favourable 
edict,  supposed  lo  be  pronoiuicetl  by  the  court,  and 
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expressed  in  the  fomml  st^le  of  sucli  deeds,  re- 
establisliiag  Aristotle  in  the  full  and  peaceable  pos- 
session of  all  bis  rights  utid  jirivileges  in  the  schools; 
and  subjecting  the  factious  vagabonds.  Reason  and 
Experience,  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

This  piece  of  pleasantry,  which  was  read  by  every 
one,  did  material  service  to  the  cause  of  philosophy 
and  common  sense,  striking  at  the  root  of  those  pre- 
judices which  sober  argument  had  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  assaiL  The  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  accord- 
ingly, were  every  where  seen  gaining  ground ;  while 
the  props  of  the  Aristotelian  system  gave  way,  one 
after  another,  leaving  the  magnificent  fabric  to  fall  by 
its  own  weight. 

The  principiJ  attack,  in  Britain,  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  schools,  was  made  by  Lord  Bacon,  so  justly 
celebrated  for  his  grand  and  philosophical  views,  and 
for  the  complete  success  which  has  crowned  his  un- 
dertaking. This  distinguished  writer  far  surpassed, 
in  knowledge  and  sagacity,  those  continental  philoso- 
phers who  first  lifted  their  hands  agiunst  the  ancient 
logic.  Accordingly,  he  succeeded  where  they  hat! 
failed,  and  not  only  levelled  with  the  ground  the 
stately  edifice  upon  which  they  had  commenced  the 
assaidt,  but,  what  was  incomparably  more  difficult, 
erected  in  its  stead  a  building  at  once  more  noble 
and  more  durable. 


In  this  part  of  the   historical   sketch,  of  which    1 
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now  present  the  mere  outline,  an  attempt  is  miule  to 
commuiiicnte  to  tlie  students  the  train  of  thought 
which  occupied  the  mind  of  that  great  mini,  and  to 
jKiitit  out  to  them  the  cautions  and  gradual  steps  by 
which  he  proceeded  from  the  beginning  to  the  happy 
conclusion  of  his  mighty  project.  They  are  conduct- 
ed to  tlie  starting  post,  as  it  were,  from  which  Lord 
Bacon  set  out ;  they  travel  along  by  the  side  of  that 
learned  and  judicious  philosopher;  they  enter  into 
his  secret  resolves  and  purposes;  following  him,  with 
increasing  interest  and  delight,  in  every  subsequent 
stage  of  his  progress,  and  through  every  scene  of  his 
tnanifold  triumphs.  No  exercise  can  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  improvement  of  young  minds.  The 
gradual  disclosure  of  liis  great  plan  tends  to  enlarge 
and  to  enlighten  their  understandings ;  his  metliod  of 
philosophizing  is  the  best  example  to  guide  them  in 
similar  investigations;  and  the  brilliant  success  which 
attended  his  labours  1^  calculated  at  once  to  excite 
and  to  encourage  them  to  prosecute  their  studies  with 
jierscvcrance  and  alacrily. 


It  was  natural  for  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Lord 
Bacon,  well  acquainted  not  only  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, but  with  ihc  learning  and  phUosophy  of  his  own 
country,  to  lie  deepiy  struck  with  the  survey  which 
he  had  tnken  of  their  origin  and  prt^ess,  contpared 
with  tlie  actual  condition  in  which  he  found  them. 
I'roni  the  period  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  down  to 
hi^  own  time,  he  perceived  that,  insteail  of  advancing 
to  higher  degrees  of  perfection,  the  doctrines  of  liolh 
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Greek  and  Roman  pliilosophers  had  been  corrupted' 
and  disfigured  by  the  ignorance,  or  supersdtion,  of 
everj  succeeding  age;  and  that  even  the  ancient  lan- 
guages themselves  were  ahnost  lost,  or  verj'  generally 
neglected.  No  discovery  in  science,  no  invention  in 
the  arts,  and  no  addition  to  the  stock  of  political 
knowledge  had  graced  the  annals  of  that  lengthened 
period.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  general 
conviction,  arising  from  these  facts,  that  the  method 
of  inquiry  followed  by  the  school  philosophers  was 
radically  defective,  he  resolved  to  institute  a  still 
more  minute  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of 
science  and  of  art,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  point  to  which  each  of  them  had  been  carried 
— to  mark  their  imperfections,  or  inaccuracies — and, 
above  all,  to  sejiarate  the  things  which  philosophers 
had  explained  from  those  which  they  had  either  not 
attempted  to  explain,  or  had  failed  hi  tlie  attempt. 
And  to  secure,  for  the  future,  a  greater  share  of  suc- 
cess, by  establishing  a  more  rational  method  of  in- 
vestigation, he  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  re- 
mote sources  of  error,  and  to  guard  the  student 
against  tlie  natural  biasses  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
against  those  which  have  their  origin  in  education, 
custom,  or  authority. 


Having  ascertained  that  no  material  progress  had 
been  made  in  any  department  of  human  knowledge, 
during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries — that  the  seeds 
which  had  sprung  up  and  looked  so  vigorous,  in  the 
philosopliical  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  never 
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nnived  nl  maturity— and  being  satisfied,  at  ilie  sami! 
time,  tliat  this  want  of  success  did  not  arise  from  any 
defect  in  the  genius,  or  talents,  of  the  scholastic  au- 
thors; (there  being,  even  in  their  errors  and  perverse 
mode  of  investigation,  abundant  proofs  both  of  acute- 
ncss  and  perseverance;)  he  concluded  that  tlie  un- 
promising condition  of  science  was  altogether  to  be 
ascribe<l  to  an  unnatural  system  of  philosophizing, 
encouraged  by  the  spirit,  temper,  and  pursuits, 
of  those  bigoted  times.  Fixing,  in  this  manner, 
upon  tile  ultimate  cause  of  the  eflect  which  be  hod 
taken  into  consideration,  and  viewing  more  closely 
the  unwieldy  instrument  of  inquiry  then  in  general 
use,  in  connexion  with  all  its  properties  and  impc-r- 
tections,  he  boldly  pronounced  this  memorable  sen- 
tence :  That  the  ancient  instrument  of  science  was 
altogether  incapable  of  amendment  or  improvement; 
that  no  partial  specifics  could  be  of  any  use;  and  that 
no  effort  of  human  skill  could  erer  render  it  til  for 
promoting  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  facilitating  use- 
ful inventions.  He  found,  in  short,  that  Aristotle,  in 
the  very  first  step  which  he  took  in  the  formation  of 
the  syllogism,  hail  confined  Ids  method  of  reasoning 
to  abstract  and  general  truths — that  he  had  set  out 
witli  a  general  proposition  contwning  in  it,  of  course, 
the  particular  truth  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
evolved  by  the  structure  of  the  syllogism ;  and  that, 
consequently,  his  instrument  of  investigation  could 
never  be  ajiplied  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  a  regu- 
lar detluction  from  facts,  from  experience,  analogy, 
probobility,  or  testimony.     He  maintained  tliut  tlie 
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natural  access  to  scieuce  was  ubstructecl  by  the  vety  ' 
means  ap|minted  for  its  cultivation;  and  that,  as  par- 
ticulars precede  generals,  in  tlie  order  of  observation 
and  GSperience,  what  was  then  placeil  first  ought  to 
be  placed  last,  in  the  order  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
and  antic ipadng,  with  steady  view,  a  more  enlighten- 
ed condition  of  science  and  of  art,  he  assured  man- 
kind of  complete  success  in  all  their  endeavours,  pro- 
vided they  would  relinquish  the  absurd  practice  of 
following  out  their  inquiries  by  means  of  an  artificial 
logic,  and  adopt  the  natural  method  of  investigation, 
of  which  all  men,  except  philosophers,  had  made  use 
in  their  ordinary  pursuits.  He  declared,  moreover, 
that  the  natural  method  which  he  recommended  was 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  slightest  adherence 
to  the  syllogistic  logic,  as  an  instriunent  of  science ; 
and  that,  to  render  the  refoimation  available  to  the 
purposes  of  genuine  philosophy,  it  must  be  nidical 
and  complete.  "  Frustra  expectatur,  augmentum 
in  scientiis  ex  superinductione  novorum  supra  Ve- 
tera, Instauratio  facienda  est  ab  imis  liindamentis, 
nisi  perpetuo  circumvehis  cinn  exili  et  quasi  contem- 
nendo  progressu."  He  hoped,  by  the  aid  of  expe- 
rience, founded  on  observation,  ajid  guided  by  judg- 
ment, to  change  entirely  the  state  of  philosophy,  mid 
to  teach  mankind  one  art  which  should  minister  to 
the  improvement  of  all  others. 


I    THE    BACONIAN    METHOD    OF    INDUCTION. 


Although  the  inetliotl  of  prosecuting  pliilosophi- 
ca!  inquiry,  by  means  of  induction,  has  been  generdly 
associated  witli  the  nanie  of  Bacon,  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  was  the  inventor  of  that  method. 
No  man  ever  taught  anotlier  his  first  induction.  It 
is  a  mode  of  inference  which,  by  the  constitution  of 
bis  mind,  the  human  being  is  prompted  to  pursue ; 
which  regulates  his  procedure  in  the  onlinarj-  ai&irs 
of  life ;  and  which  wouJd  have  guided  him,  with 
equal  steadiness,  in  the  department  of  science,  and 
general  reasoning,  liad  lie  been  allowed  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  nature.  It  was  only  by  bringing  back 
man  to  liis  natural,  unsophisticated  condition,  as  an  In- 
lellectual  creature,  that  Bacon  introduced  the  induc- 
tive method  into  philosophy.  \or  is  it  to  be  imagin- 
ed Uiat  Aristotle  was  ignorant  of  induction,  because 
he  did  not  admit  it  into  his  Analytics.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exhibits,  in  many  parts  of  his  multifarious 
works,  the  most  sutifactory  evidence  that,  while  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  constructing  an  artificial 
iiysleni  for  otliers,  he  himself  fuUowed  the  simpler 
process  of  nature ;  and,  in  bis  politics,  for  example, 
he  endeavours  to  establish  the  principles  of  good 
government  on  an  induction,  or,  more  properly,  per- 
hiqis,  an  enumeration  of  particular  facts,  drawn  from 
the  consideration  of  certain  forms  of  goverraneni 
which  had  nctunllv  existed. 
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The  young  student  may  require  to  be  informed  ■ 
that  a  mere  enumeration  of  facts  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguisbed  from  an  induction.  An  inference  drawn 
from  an  enumeration  can  extend  no  farther  than  to 
the  particulars  enumerated;  as  the  sxaa  total  in  addi- 
tion is  neither  more  nor  less  than  tlie  amount  of  the 
units  contained  in  it.  An  induction,  on  the  contrar}', 
always  implies  the  discovery  of  a  principle,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  of  particular  facts;  and  evei"y  inference 
grounded  upon  an  inductive  process  is,  when  techni- 
cally expressed,  the  enunciation  of  a  law  of  nature. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  general  truth,  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  common  properties  in  individual  facts. 


In  this  part  of  the  lectures,  an  analysis  is  given, 
and  fully  illustrated,  of  the  inductive  process  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Lord  Bacon.  It  sets  out  upon 
the  principle,  already  in  some  degree  expliuned, 
that,  when  we  observe,  in  many  individual  substan- 
ces, the  same  properties  and  powers,  we  ascribe  tliese 
properties  and  powers  to  the  whole  class  of  which 
these  individuals  constitute  a  part.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  found,  upon  trial,  that  this,  and  that,  and  many 
different  bodies,  gravitate  to  the  earth;  hence,  al- 
though experiments  have  been  made  on  comparative- 
ly very  few  members  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
substances,  it  is  concluded,  that  all  bodies  gravitate  to 
the  earth.  By  a  similar  process,  too,  upon  observ- 
ing that  lead  sinks  in  water,  and  cork  swims  on  its 
stu^ce,  we  arrive  at  a  second  in<Iuction,  or  law  of 
nature,  relative  to  gravitation,  as  being  regulated,  ttf  I 
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a  certain  extent,  by  the  speciJic  weight  of  ihe  giavi- 
tatiug  body,  compared  wiUi  the  density  of  the  me- 
dium tht-ongh  wbicb  it  descends.  It  is,  also,  upon  a. 
principle  strictly  analogous,  although  soinewliat  diffe- 
rent in  its  origin,  that  we  believe  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  and  that  the  tides  in  the  ocean  will 
continue  to  ebb  and  flow,  in  nil  time  coming,  tis  they 
have  hitherto  ebbed  and  flowed :  for,  when  such  ex- 
)>ectations  are  fulfllled,  in  an  indefinite  numl>er  of  in- 
stances, tliey  are  immediately  succeeded  by  complete 
assurance,  or  absolute  certaintj',  founded  upon  n  firm 
conviction,  that  the  laws  of  nature  will  continue  to 
act,  hereafter,  as  they  have  all  along  acted,  since  the 
lieginning  of  the  world. 

A  description  is  liere  introduced  of  the  cautious 
and  vigdant  character  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
— the  severe  maxtms  upon  which  experiments  are 
to  be  conducted — ^the  number  of  trials — Die  exact 
or  imperfect  similarity  of  coses — and,  above  all,  the 
watchful  scrutiny  into  contradictory  instances,  and 
false  nppearanci^s.  An  account  is  also  given,  in  this 
part  of  die  lectures,  of  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  his 
tuemtlinif  and  dniratdwff  scnJes.  By  the  tbrmer  of 
these  processes,  ns  nnght  lie  conjectured,  tlie  mind 
advances  frtmi  particulars  to  the  next  more  general 
tilep,  and  proceeds  again,  in  the  same  way,  to  others 
■tUl  more  general;  till,  by  a  scries  of  progressive 
movements,  it  arrives  at  the  most  general  conclusion, 
or  law  of  nature.  In  ilie  order  of  the  descending 
scale,  tlie  mind  sets  out  in  ixwscMioti  oi  these  laws 
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of  nature,  or  general  doctrines;  and,  thereafter,  ^>->1 
plies  them,  with  tlie  characteristic  caution  and  reserve  j 
of  the  Baconian  school,  to  the  explanation  of  particu-  I 
lar  phenomena. 


It  naturally  occurs,  in  this  part  of  the  lectures,  to 
observe,  that  the  mistakes  into  which  men  have  fal- 
len, in  the  prosecution  of  the  inductive  method,  are 
to  be  ascribed  not  to  tliis  mode  of  reasoning,  but  to 
the  reasoners  themselves ;  and,  particularly,  to  their 
neglect  of  the  several  marks  by  which  a  perfect  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  an  imperfect  induction.  Tliey 
have  persisted  in  overlooking  minute  differences,  in 
cases  apparently  similar;  or  they  may  have  drawn  a 
general  conclusion  from  too  small  a  number  of  in- 
stances, seizing  upon  a  principle  not  sufficiently 
established  by  decisive  experiments.  Hence,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  more  false  theories,  and  dangerous 
notions,  have  arisen  from  hasty  inductions,  than 
could  ever  be  imputed  to  the  use  of  the  syllogism. 
Omens,  prodigies,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  of  which 
we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history,  are  all  to  be  traced 
to  hasty  inferences,  from  facts  either  not  inquired  in- 
to, or  not  clearly  understood ;  as  are  also  those  mys- 
^cal  associations  which  subsist  in  the  minds  of  most 
men,  between  the  occurrence  of  one  event  and  the 
expectation  of  another;  which  the  most  enlightened 
education  has  often  been  found  unable  completely  to 
dissolve. 


Such  is  the   Baconian   instrument  of  science,  as 
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described  iii  that  author's  woiks  l)e  AuyineiiUs  Scien- 
tiarum,  and  A'tw«w(  Organunt :  and  no  plan  of  study, 
certainly,  was  ever  more  fully  justiiied  by  success. 
It  is  truly  surprising  to  learn  how  soon,  aud  how 
widely,  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  pervaded  every 
department  of  science.  The  student  of  nature,  at 
once,  forsook  the  aDcient  method  of  philosophizing, 
and  eagerly  followed  die  directions  of  Bacon,  iii  in- 
vestigating the  laws  of  the  material  world.  Previous 
to  this  epoch,  natural  philosophers  undertook  to  ex- 
plain all  the  plienomena  which  |>resented  themselves 
in  the  lieavetis  and  the  earth,  upon  mere  hvpothesis ; 
and,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  moulding  their  con- 
jectures into  sometliing  like  a  system,  supported  by  a 
few  plausible  appearances,  they  imagined  that  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  nature, 
and  disclosed  her  most  secret  contrivances.  Descar- 
tes, for  example,  observing,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
that  chail'  is  carried  round  in  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
and  passively  yields  to  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, concluded  that  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
Iwdies,  in  their  orbits,  was  a  case  precisely  similar — 
that  they,  too,  were  carried  roimd  in  a  fluid  of  a  pe- 
culiar (juahty: — and,  then,  as  was  to  be  ex|>ected 
from  his  fertile  genius,  he  created  for  them  a  medium 
wherein  they  might  eternally  float,  and  gave  to  them  a 
degree  of  motion,  corresponding  to  tlie  times  and  pe- 
riods of  their  respective  circuits.  But,  what  appears 
fttil]  more  wonderful,  this  confused  and  ridiculous  ima- 
ginntion  of  Descartes  was  received,  with  respect  and 
admiration,  by  the  philosophers  of  that  age;  and  even 
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continued,  during  no  small  portion  of  time,  to  divide 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  witli  the  simple  theory  of 
attrnction  so  athninibly  unfolded  by  Newton.  As 
well  might  we  listen  to  tlie  conjectures  of  a  chdd,  re- 
lative to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  man-of- 
war,  as  to  a  philosopher  who  was  guided  solely  by 
his  fancy ;  and  yet  this  egregious  trifling,  under  the 
cloak  of  science,  which  makes  us  blush  so  often  for 
the  weakness  and  presumption  of  t)ie  human  race, 
might  have  continued  until  our  own  times,  had  not  n 
new  method  been  devised  of  interpreting  the  laws  of 
nature. 


Among  the  many  hiippy  effects  resulting,  from 
the  reform  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  encouragement  which  was  thus  held 
out  to  men,  in  every  country  and  condition  of  life,  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  nature ;  and,  by  observing, 
comparing,  and  recording  facts,  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  common  stock  of  knowletlge.  Phi- 
losophy was  now  brought  down  to  the  level  of  or- 
dinary abilities,  and  was  prosecuted  according  to 
the  natural  conceptions  of  mankind.  A  new  and 
easy  path  was  opened  up,  in  which  not  only  the 
learned,  but  the  studious  and  inquisitive  in  every 
rank  of  society,  might  walk  with  safety  and  success. 
It  was  soon  after  his  time,  accordingly,  that  the  re- 
public of  letters,  properly  so  calletl,  received  its 
establishment,  and  was  endowed  with  the  true  riches 
of  genius  and  freedom.  Societies  were  formed  for 
the  express  purpose   of  collecting   and  circulating 
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kiiowttidge.  Kings  aad  princes  encwiraged  the  ris- 
ing spirit  of  industry  and  resenrcli.  Theory  and  ex- 
[terinient,  speculation  and  practice,  went  hand  in 
lianil ;  and  a  reasonable  prosjwct  was  now  enter- 
tained of  uniting  tlie  labours  and  genius  of  all  the 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  science.  Never  could  it  be  more  truly 
said  that  *'  Wisdom  was  justJiied  of  her  children;" 
for,  soon  after  tliis  great  luminary  appeared,  a  band 
of  ingenious  men  arose,  who  made  the  most  striking 
discoveries  in  natural  philosophy.  A  late  French 
writer,  Degeraiido,  has  given  tlie  following  enumera- 
tion :  "  Torricelli  announced  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Huygens  perfected  the  telescope,  and  applied 
the  pentiulum  to  clocks.  Leuenhojck,  by  his  micro- 
scope, laid  open  u  new  world  which  hail  formerly 
l)eeu  concealed.  Boyle  engaged  in  his  physical  ex- 
periments. Hnlley  attemple<l  a  theory  of  the  comets. 
Bradley  subjected  to  regular  laws  the  aberrations  ol 
ihe  fixeii  stars.  The  great  Newton  analysed  the 
rays  of  light,  aiid  taught  the  gravitation  of  worlds." 


Though  Bacon  directed  die  apphcation  of  the  in- 
ductive uietliod  of  reasoning  chiefly  to  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  tlie  material  world,  it  may  be  also  ap- 
]>ticd,  in  its  leading  principles,  at  least,  to  investi- 
gate tlie  properties  and  laws  of  mind.  It  is  true, 
(.'xperhnents,  literally  of  iJic  same  kind  with  those  to 
which  matter  is  subjected,  cannot  be  made  iijjoh  the 
thinking  substance;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  expcri- 
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meiits,  equally  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  mind,  mny 
be  contrived,  and  executed  with  success.  Thoughts 
cannot  be  treated  with  o  menstruum,  nor  can  opin- 
ions be  decomposed,  by  any  known  process.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term  that  the  pneumatologist  speaks  of  experiments 
on  mind.  The  object,  however,  which  he  keeps  in 
view  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  astronomer 
or  chemist : — viz.  a  faithful  interpretation  of  llie  laws 
of  nature.  The  facts  upon  which  lie  proceeds  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  closely  connected  witli  observation 
than  with  any  actual  trial ;  and  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly nugatory  to  dispute  about  the  use  of  a  word,  when 
applied  to  things  so  essentially  different  as  matter 
and  mind.  The  knowledge  obtained,  in  either  case, 
is  the  result  of  attention,  comparison,  and  soimd  rea- 
soning, founded  upon  a  careful  examination  of  facts : 
and  in  this,  more  than  in  actual  manipulation,  con- 
sists, it  is  prestuued,  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy.  Observation  and  consciousness  are,  in- 
deed, the  only  instruments  which  the  mental  philo- 
sopher can  employ,  in  collecting  the  facts,  and  tra- 
cing the  operations,  connected  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  of  the  human  being;  but  these 
I  he  can  use  in  all  places,  nnd  in  all  circumstances,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the 
valley,  in  society,  or  in  solitude,  in  the  company  of 
wise  men,  and  even  in  the  company  of  fools. 

In   truth,   although    Lord   Baco[),    as   has   l)een 
already  observed,   applied  his  method  of  induction 
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cltiefly  to  natural  science,  tlie  spirit  of  his  philosophy 
was  §oon,  likewise,  extended  to  the  study  of  mind. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, followed  exactly  in  the  path  which  Bacon 
Iiatl  pointed  out;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted an  analysis  of  the  mental  powers,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  love  of  hypothesis,  his  work  may  be 
regarded  as  a  real  history  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
while  all  former  treatises  could  be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  pneumatological  romances.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  neither  Locke  nor  any  one  of  the  great 
phdosophers  who  have  succeeded  him  in  this  depart- 
ment, such  as  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Smltli,  and  Reid, 
has  left  any  system  or  treatise  on  the  art  of  reason- 
ing, »s  peculiarly  applicable  to  mental  inquiries;  but 
their  works  contain  many  excellent  specimens  of  tlie 
Baconian  logic,  on  intellectual  and  ethical  subjects, 
ajid  prove,  by  their  successful  use  both  of  analysis 
and  synthesis,  that  tills  mode  of  investigation  may  be 
profitably  pursued  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  well 
us  in  that  of  body.  The  volumes  of  Hume,  for 
example,  present  tlie  most  {perfect  s{>ecin]ens  of  close 
rettsoning  and  logical  deduction:  but  no  one  of  the 
great  men  now  mentioned,  has  shown  himself  a  more 
intelligent,  or  more  faithful  scholar  of  Bacon,  than 
Reid.  To  uncommon  candour  and  genuine  simpli- 
city, iliis  celebrated  philosopher  added  an  absolute 
command  of  his  attention,  ^eat  powers  of  discem- 
ineiH,  and  an  indefatigable  uidustry,  uniformly 
directed  by  the  love  of  truth,  No  other  writer 
hiis  so  well  delineated  the  nivthml  of  studying  mind; 
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and  no  one  has  treated  metaphysical  subjecbs  with 
so  much  perspicuity.  But,  on  this  pnrticiilar  to* 
pic,  the  author  of  these  remarks  may,  not  with- 
out some  justice,  be  cliarged  with  partiality.  He 
fltndied  under  him  as  a  professor ;  and,  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  lived  with  him  in  habits 
of  the  most  familiar  friendship :  enjoying,  thus,  the 
happiness  of  such  frequent  and  unreserved  coraniuni- 
cation,  OB  to  make  it  now  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish thoughts  and  sentiments  suggested  by  that 
excellent  person  from  those  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  other  sources- 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  reformation  brought 
about  by  Bacon,  cuid  viewing  it,  ns  it  ougiit  to 
be  viewed,  in  the  light  of  n  simple  return  to  the 
principles  of  unsophisticated  reason,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  tliat  any  material  atldition  to  the  rules  of 
investigation,  considered  as  an  art,  could  be  made, 
either  by  his  immediate  successors,  or  by  more 
modem  philosophers.  The  Novum  Organvm  pro- 
fessed to  accomplish  little  more,  than  to  induce  men 
to  reason  on  philosophical  subjects,  as  they  are  ac- 
customed to  reason  in  tlie  ordinary  nifairs  of  life ;  to 
I  rescue  them,  in  short,. from  the  dominion  of  art,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  clear  light,  and  unfettered  liber- 
ty, of  nature. 


It  is,  however,  made  a  subject  of  complaint  by 
several  distinguished  writers,  both  ot  home  and 
abroad,    that  .a   philosophical   or    rational  system  of 
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logic,  unilu'ncing  everj'  tiling  which  ought  to  be  coni- 
prelieinied  in  such  Hn  art,  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
science.  Degerando,  a  French  philosopher  of  great 
eminence,  lamenting  the  manifold  imperfections  of  all 
former  attempts,  has  suggested  a  very  comprehensive 
plan,  wliich  he  describes  with  much  minateness : 
constituting,  according  to  his  ^news,  a  system  of  logic, 
solid  in  its  principle);,  practical  in  its  precepts,  satis- 
fying every  demand,  preventing  all  doubt,  embracing 
every  form  of  argument,  directing  all  methmlB,  and 
accompanying  tlie  mind  in  all  its  operations.  This 
rational  system  of  logic  he  divides  into  six  parts. 
He  proposes,  in  the  first  division,  to  begin  with 
an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  mind — of  the 
faculties  employed  in  these  operadoiis,  in  their  simple 
and  combined  slate — or,  in  other  words,  to  give  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  thought  in  every  indivi- 
dual. The  second  part  comprehends  an  enumeration 
and  classification  of  tlie  precepts  which  ought  to 
direct  mankind  in  their  reasonings  on  speculative 
subjects,  and  includes,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
portion  of  the  ancient  dialectics,  together  with  the 
a{>plication  of  the  modem  analysis  to  the  solution  of 
abstract  questions.  The  third  division  contains  what 
may  l>e  callttd  tlie  Ic^ic  nf  fiicts ;  which  Ls  thus  made 
ti>  tbiluw  tlie  expluimtion  and  establishment  of  the 
principles  upon  which  men  judge  and  reason  about 
things.  Here,  too,  are  tmfolded  the  rules  of  four 
very  important  arts — iJie  art  of  observing — of  making 
fX]H.-rimenU — of  generalizing — and  of  anticipation, 
or  conjccluring.     The  fourtli  division  is  dedicated  to 
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detennlning  the  import  of  tliose  signs  whic-li  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  error — the  different  degrees  of 
probability — the  origin  of  error  and  prejudice — uiid 
the  remedies  or  means  of  preventing  them.  Tlie  fifUi 
division  treats  of  method — the  various  kinds  of  it — - 
its  uses— the  means  of  improving  it — and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  different  branches  of  science.  The  sixth 
and  last  division  comprehends  practical  rules  for 
'  unprovuig  the  mind  generally — for  cultivating  the 
senses,  memory,  attention,  imagination,  and,  above 
all,  the  inventive  faculty,  upon  the  wise  direction  of 
which,  the  progress  of  science  and  of  ait  so  essen- 
Ually  depends. 


To  this  comprehensive  logic,  Degerando  further 
odds,  a  series  of  remarks  on  its  application  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  men — to  prudence  in  the  con- 
duct of  life — to  conversation  and  discussion — to  the 
art  of  reading  with  advantage — to  grammar,  criti- 
cism, and  eloquence; — and  to  an  art  which  embraces 
all  others — the  art  of  meditation. 


This  plan  of  a  reformed  logic,  which  is  explained 
in  this  department  of  the  lectures,  is,  without  doubt, 
sufficiently  comprehensive ;  embracing  every  thing, 
either  in  point  of  precept,  or  the  order  of  study, 
which  could  possibly  be  required  to  conduct  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  in  the  pursuit  or  applica- 
tion of  scientific  truth.  It  may,  indeed,  be  consid- 
ered as  an  encj/cbytedia  of  logic ;  affording  to  the 
student  not  only  the  proper  degree  of  direction,  in 
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liis  several  researclies  connected  with  the  principles 
of  just  reasoning,  but  the  actual  knowledge  which  it 
is  the  ultimate  object  of  such  reasoning  to  att^i.  It 
is  a  work,  however,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  labours  of  any  one  individual:  the  genius  requi- 
site for  the  execution  of  some  parts,  being  hardly 
compatible  with  the  minute  details  and  common-place 
remarks  indis])ensable  in  other  parts.  But,  supposing 
it  executed  in  the  most  complete  manner  ima^nable, 
exhibiting  a  degree  of  knowledge,  genius,  and  expe- 
rience never  before  miitetl  in  any  single  composition, 
I  doubt  much  whether  it  would,  after  all,  preclude 
the  ground  of  complaint,  mentioned  above,  of  defects 
and  imperfections  in  the  art  of  reasoning.  For, 
although  the  materials  of  such  a  plan  of  logic  may 
never  have  been  combined  in  any  one  treatise,  yet 
all  tile  principles  and  maxims,  which  it  is  meant  to 
incorporate,  are  to  be  found  in  different  works,  well 
known  to  men  of  letters,  and  accessible  to  every 
studenL 

Aristotle,  for  example,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
titught  tlie  manner  of  forming  clear  and  distinct  no- 
tions, by  rules  of  delinition,  division,  and  classilicar 
tion :  and  these  rules  have  been  recommended  by 
almost  all  succeeding  philosophers,  who  have  seen 
no  reoNon  eitlier  to  alter  them,  or  to  add  to  their 
number.  Descartes,  too,  in  his  work  on  method, 
has  set  forth  many  sound  practical  ndes  for  gene- 
ral reasoning  and  investigation.  Lord  Bacon  has 
taught   men   how,   by   a   well   regulated  induction, 
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they  may  interpret  the  laws  of  nature ;  disclosing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  sources  of  those  numerous  preju- 
dices and  predilections  of  the  human  mind  which 
have  the  greatest  influence  in  perverting  its  judg- 
ments. Locke  has  delineated,  with  a  masterly  hand, 
the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  pointed  out  the  limits  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge ;  detected  the  prevailing 
abuses  of  language  as  applied  to  the  functions  of  the 
reasoning  powers ;  and  recommended  tlie  proper 
helps  and  remedies  to  giude  the  understanding,  or  to 
correct  its  aberrations.  Hutcheson,  Hiune,  He  id, 
and  Stewart,  in  more  recent  times,  have  presented 
many  fine  instances  of  successful  investigation  and  of 
accurate  reasoning;  so  that,  as  far  as  rule  and  exam- 
ple are  considered,  the  zealous  student  has  no  reason 
to  bewail  the  absence  of  means  for  constructing  a 
system  of  rational  logic.  Tliere  are  no  difliculties 
which  can  occur,  or  obstacles  that  can  come  in  his 
way,  which  he  is  not  instructed  by  precept,  or  by  the 
actual  success  of  others,  to  explain  or  remove.  Still, 
were  these  aids  greater  than  they  are,  and  were  the 
specimens  of  philosophical  investigation  and  sound 
argument  which  are  presented  in  the  worlis  of  mo- 
dern authors,  more  perfect  than  I  have  described 
them ;  I  apprehend  tliat  the  desideratum,  so  often 
alluded  to,  of  a  rational,  systematic  logic,  would 
continue  to  be  as  much  deplored  as  ever,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  the  present  method  of  teaching  philosophy 
shall  remain  unchanged.  After  the  memorable  ex- 
ertions of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  to  improve 
the  instruments  of   thought  and   reason,   we   must 
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ascribe  tlie  complaints  of  detect  and  railiire,  lo  a 
cause  very  diilerent  from  want  of  scientUic  precept, 
or  of  luminous  example. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  art  of  reasoning,  like  all 
other  arts,  is  to  be  acqiiiretl  by  practice,  and  not  by 
the  mere  knowledge  of  si)eculative  rules.  Ten  thou- 
sand treatises  might  be  written  on  the  arts  of  spinmng 
and  weaving,  and  the  rules  contained  in  them  might 
be  fully  understood,  whiliit  yet  neitlieryarn  nor  webs 
would  be  produced,  to  honour  their  itigenious  author. 
In  learning  the  art  of  reasoning,  accordingly,  the 
young  artist  must  submit  to  be  instructed  and  exer* 
cised,  in  a  manner  not  less  practical  than  an  appren- 
tice to  a  conunon  troile.  lie  must  be  subjected  to 
authority  and  discipline:  compelled  to  exert  his 
talents  in  general ;  and  particularly  those  which 
respect  the  perception  of  truth,  and  tJie  relations  of 
diings;  and,  these  elementary  steps  being  once  taken, 
and  jwrsevered  in,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  direct 
the  faculty  of  reason  to  whatever  subject  may  be 
brought  lieJbre  his  mind,  witliout  any  immediate  reli- 
ance upon  abstract  doctrines  of  Ic^ic,  or  theorien  of 
reason  iiif^. 


The  perfect  plan  of  a  lo^cal  system  sketche<l  out 
by  Degerando,  learned  and  comprehensive  as  it 
may  be,  is  nut  calculated  fur  the  purposes  of  a  first 
philosophy  doss.  It  sets  out,  as  was  observed, 
with  speculative  and  abstract  knowledge  of  mind} 
with  ft  review  of  the  ancient  lUnlectics;  and  an  npiili- 
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cation  of  the  modem  analysis  to  the  more  abstruse 
questions  of  metaphysical  science:  whereas,  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  tlie  rational  faculties  tlieniselves,  we  shall 
find  that  the  third  division  ought  to  be  placed  first ; 
and  only  that  sjiecies  of  knowledge  communicated,  at 
this  early  stage,  which  regards  the  culture  of  atten- 
tion, obser\'ation,  and  the  habit  of  arranging  sim- 
ple facts.  Tlie  first  step  towards  good  reasoning 
consists  in  taking  clear  views  of  the  subjects  concern- 
ing which  the  determination  of  tlie  mind  is  to  be 
made ;  and  to  invest  the  perceptive  powers  with  this 
invaluable  habit,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the 
very  commencement  of  philosophical  education,  to 
cultivate,  by  means  of  regular  exercise,  the  faculties 
of  attention  and  observation. 


But,  to  whatever  degree  of  perfection  logic  may  be 
carried  as  an  art,  and  whatever  advantage  men  of 
science  and  reflection  may  derive  from  the  study  of 
it,  the  truth  is,  that  the  powers  of  reason,  feeble  and 
imperfect  at  first,  must  receive  their  chief  improve- 
ment from  a  practical  and  well-directed  education — 
and  it  is  with  this  ^■iew  that  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  a  first  class  of  philosophy  in  universities  ought 
to  be  formed  and  systematically  pursued.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  teaching  young  men  true  and  ratio- 
nal logic,  except  by  inducing  them  to  think  and 
reason ;  and,  to  render  education  effectual  for  these 
important  ends,  he  who  conducts  it  must  have  the 
means  of  exciting  industry  in  all  his  pupils,  of  assisting 
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the  willing,  of  encouraging  tlie  irresolute,  of  direct- 
ing tlie  ignorant,  of  compeUiiig  the  refractory,  and  of 
rewarding  the  successful.  WTien  the  exertions  of 
the  students  are  optional,  tliey  will,  generally  speak- 
ing, neither  be  constant  nor  uniform ;  and,  indeed, 
we  might  as  well  look  for  effects  without  causes,  in 
the  material  world,  as  for  activity  and  diligence  in 
youtliful  minds,  without  a  concurrence  of  motives 
derived  from  the  discipline  of  the  school,  the  autlio- 
rity  of  the  teacher,  and  the  feelijigs  of  emulation 
which  he  may  have  succeeded  ui  awakening.  Pro- 
fessors of  universities  may  be  well  employed,  while 
exercising  their  genius  and  employing  their  leisure, 
in  attempts  to  enlarge  the  botmdaries  of  science,  or 
to  extend  its  usefulness ;  but  teachers  in  universities 
must  condescend  to  act  an  humbler  part.  They 
must  submit  to  constant  and  painful  labour;  directing 
their  zeal  and  talents  to  the  means  of  cultivating 
endowments  of  which  the  pupil  hardly  knows  he  is 
possessed;  of  fixing  attention  upon  subjects  little 
calculated  to  arrest  the  juvenile  imagination;  and  of 
<lrawing  forth  regular  efforts,  where  there  are  so 
many  temptations  to  remissness. 


It  is  in  vain,  therefore^  to  complain  of  deibcts  in 
the  art  of  logic  The  defect  is  in  the  art  of  teaching 
— a  defect  for  which  no  artificial  system  of  reasoning 
can,  in  tlie  smallest  degree^  compensate — inasmudt 
OS  no  degree  of  genius,  or  extent  of  resources,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  can  make  up  for  his  unskilful- 
iiess  or  for  his  negligence,  in  not  producing  regular, 
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animated,  and  increasing  exertions,  on  the  part  of 
the  student* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  science,  and  of  business,  many  persons 
have  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  powers,  without  having  gone  through 
the  discipline  of  a  logic  class.  But  sudi  persons 
must  have  gone  through  a  similar  or  analogous 
course,  either  under  their  own,  or  some  other,  private 
direction.  Some  may  be  favoured  with  stronger 
powers  of  intellect  than  others ;  or  may  have  been 
placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances;  but  no 
man  ever  acquired  the  habit  of  reasoning  well,  on 
any  subject,  except  by  exercising  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties frequently  and  regularly. 


ON  THE  IMi'nOVEMKNT  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  OENIL'S, 


In  the  analysis  of  tlie  intellectual  powers,  given  in 
the  first  division  of  the  lectures,  genius  was  described 
as  consisting  of  a  happy  combination  of  these  powers; 
excited  strongly  by  a  particular  object,  and  l>ent  on 
llie  att^nment  of  some  particular  end.  It  is  an  eii- 
downnent,  indeed,  not  to  be  traced  to  any  one  faculty, 
nor  to  be  defined  by  a  reference  to  any  single 
operation ;  it  is  most  easily  characterized  by  its 
splendid  effects,  in  science  and  in  art.  Agreeably  to 
this  view,  H  is  farther  stated,  in  the  analysis  already 
mentioned,  that  Invention  in  the  arts,  and  tliscovery 
in  the  sciences,  are  usually  held  as  the  best  criteria 
of  genius;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  u  connec- 
tion between  such  achievements  of  ingenious  men,  and 
certain  combinations  of  the  intellectual  faculdes, 
imagination,  judgment,  and  taste,  which  are  common- 
ly supposed  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  jMwer  in 
(|uestion.  The  analysis  of  genius  is  concluded  with 
some  remarks  on  tlie  early  indications  of  its  work- 
ings ;  with  the  view  of  attracting  the  attention,  and 
rousing  the  diligence,  of  youth,  to  the  means  of  coll- 
ing forth  its  dormant  ener^es. 


It  is  not  jiretended  that  there  is  any  art,  the  direct 
object  of  which  is  to  teach  men  to  invent.  Notlting 
more  is  meant  than  that,  in  performing  cerwin  men- 
tal acts,  and  in  ucrjuiring  previous  habits,  itpon  which 
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the  last  step  of  discovery  or  invention  may  materially 
depend,  rules  may  be  of  very  essential  importance. 
In  truth,  as  genius  is  universally  regarded  as  spring- 
ing from  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties, so,  the  more  jierfectly  these  faculties  are  culti- 
vated by  the  due  application  of  the  means  appropriated 
to  each,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  succeed  in  deve- 
loping the  latent  powers  of  genius,  properly  so  call- 
ed, and  in  strengthening  their  operation.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  first  steps  are  neglected,  and  the  first 
rules  despised,  the  native  talents  of  the  youtliful  ge- 
nius may  either  remain  languid  and  unimproved,  or 
they  may  shoot  forth  into  all  the  wildness  and  ex- 
travagance which  usually  characterize  strong  powers, 
and  bad  taste,  in  young  men. 


But  although  there  are  no  rules  by  which  man 
can  be  instructed  to  invent  and  discover,  I  must  not 
fail  to  notice  that  Aristotle,  whose  genius  was  not 
easily  impeded  in  its  efforts,  has  actually  left  us  an 
art  of  invention.  Tlie  structure  of  the  syllogism  re- 
quiring the  use  of  middle  terms,  as  Jnedia  of  compa- 
rison, he  found  it  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the 
discovery  of  these  terms;  and,  with  this  view,  ac- 
cordingly, he  added  to  this  explanation  of  tliat  cele- 
brated instrument,  his  doctrine  de  locis,  or  a  treatise 
on  the  places,  where  such  intermediate  notions  were  to 
be  discovered.  And,  although  succeeding  philosophers 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  nmch  use  of  these  logical 
topics,  Cicero  and  other  rhetoricians  profess  to  have 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  them.     Tlieyj 
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accordingly,  aihnitted  this  work  into  theu-  systems  of 
rhetoric :  and  Cicero,  in  the  same  spirit,  recommends 
to  the  young  and  ambitious  rhetorician  to  study  sub- 
jects ID  the  abstract ;  that  he  might  be  prepared  on 
every  topic  whicli  should  come  into  discussion,  or,  at 
all  events,  require  only  a  little  time  to  fill  up  tiames, 
dates,  and  circumstances. 

Without  however  entering  any  farther  into  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  invention,  I  procee<l  to  inquire,  n 
little  more  particularly,  wlietlier  the  student  has  it  in 
has  power  to  improve  that  special  endowment  deno- 
minated Genius. 

It  is  very  e\-ident,  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  ori- 
ginal constitution,  to  tlie  influence  of  surrounding 
objecLs,  or  to  early  habits  and  associations,  that  the 
powers  of  genius  frequently  manifest  themselves  In 
individuals,  before  any  voluntary  or  artificial  means 
of  improvement  could  have  been  apphed.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  and  tlie  fartlier  concession 
that  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  direct  means  of 
improvement,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  genius 
can  derive  no  advantage  from  constant  and  well  re- 
gulated study.  In  perusing  the  history  of  invention, 
it  will  be  found  that  almost  every  thing  great  has 
been  effected  by  tlie  studious  and  industrious ;  and, 
even,  that  those  inventions  which  have  been  made, 
apparently,  by  accident,  have  very  seldom  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  idle  or  the  careless,  llegular  action 
and  diligent  habits  naturally  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
U  B 
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eKertioii  of  its  higher  powers;  and  many  things  miu 
of  course,  occur  to  the  student,  whose  attention  is 
habitually  occupied,  which  never  present  themselves 
to  him  who  applies  only  by  fits  and  starts.  If 
diligence  be  tlie  path  which  leads  to  invention,  the 
slothful  will  never  be  found  in  it.  Let  the  young " 
philosopher,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
talents,  and  who  sighs  for  distinction  as  an  ornament, 
or  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  begin  his  career 
with  perfecting,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  habits 
of  attention  and  industry;  and,  should  he  not,  at 
once,  obtain  for  himself  the  first  rank  in  the  scale  of 
public  estimation,  let  him  be  assured  that  these  good 
habits  will  advance  him  every  day  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  object  of  his  ambition :  for,  wlien  active  perse- 
vering diligence  starts  in  competition  with  mere  ta- 
lent, unaided  by  study,  tlie  former  seldom  fails  to 
be  rewarded  with  victory. 


Further,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  general  all 
those  who  have  achieved  important  <liscoveries,  or 
improvements,  are  persons  who,  either  from  necessity 
or  choice,  have  had  theJr  attention  \igorously  direct- 
ed to  the  particular  science,  or  art,  which  they  have, 
in  the  end,  enriched  by  their  genius.  It  will  be 
found  that  it  was  a  deep  conviction  of  actual  defect, 
or  imperfection,  aud  clear  views  of  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  state,  to  which  their  favourite  pursuits 
might  be  carried,  which  encouraged  their  persever- 
ance and  directed  their  research.  Tlie  man  who  first 
threw  aside  the  mattock  and  made  use  of  the  plough ; 
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he  who  first  applied  water  to  turn  a  wheel  for  grind- 
ing corn,  instead  of  doing  it  with  the  liand;  had,  it  is 
very  probable,  long  smarted  under  the  dru<lgery  of 
nianuid  labour,  and  freqnently  revolved  in  his  mind 
various  expedients  for  alleviating  the  fatigue,  and  for 
shortening  the  toil,  of  these  respective  processes.  It 
was,  in  like  manner,  a  decided  conviction,  that  the 
steam  engine  was  faulty,  in  relation  to  tlie  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  which  led  Watt,  the  great  improver  of 
that  wonderfiil  instrument,  to  devise  an  appropriate 
remedy.  Tlie  last  act,  in  short,  or  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  invention,  cannot  be  performed  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  previous  steps;  and,  although 
ihe  former  may  require  a  more  vigorous  efibrt  of  the 
mind,  or  greater  display  of  genius,  yet  the  latter  are 
absolutely  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  that  cSbrt. 

The  plain  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  dih'gent 
and  persevering  student  has  no  reason  to  despair  of 
reacliing  even  the  highest  degrees  of  eminence,  and 
of  contributing  to  those  discoveries,  inventions,  or 
improvements,  which  confer  reputation  upon  their 
authors,  and  benefit  uyton  tlic  age  in  which  they  live. 
His  first  endeavours,  accordingly,  for  tliis  purpose, 
should  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  clear  and  dis- 
tinct notions,  of  tlie  elementary  doctrines  of  Uie 
particular  science,  or  pursuit,  whidi  may  happen  to 
employ  his  industr}';  for  it  is  only  by  these  means 
that  he  can  expect  successfully  to  make  his  way 
tlirough  the  more  obscure  and  oomplicateil  parts  of 
^tudy,  and  to  discover  where  the  art  has  reached 
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perfection,  and  where  it  may  still  admit  of  improver 
meiit.  Ho  requires  not  to  be  informetl  that  darkness 
cannot  lead  to  light,  nor  confiision  to  order ;  while  ii 
feeble  light  may  conduct  to  a  stronger,  as  the  dawn 
ushers  in  the  effulgence  of  noon.  In  all  cases,  in- 
deed, clearness  and  certainty,  in  the  elementary  steps, 
give  vigour  to  the  imagination,  and  facility  to  the 
memory;  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind  to  discharge  their  respective 
offices  with  reatliness  and  effect. 

It  has  been  still  iarther  observed  that  those 
persons  who  have  successfully  exerted  their  inven- 
tive powers,  in  any  department  whatsoever,  have, 
in  general,  been  distinguished  by  great  ardour  in 
pursuit  of  their  objects.  The  great  end  of  their  en- 
deavours has  been  constantly  present  to  their  minds 
— ^has  been  their  companion  by  night  and  by  day 
— constituting  the  chief  spring  of  activity,  and  the 
mjun  source  of  tlieir  pleasure.  And,  it  is  after  the 
labour,  perhaps,  of  many  a  day  and  many  a  night, 
during  which  the  object  of  their  studies  has  given 
occasion  to  frequent  trains  of  thought,  voluntary  as 
well  as  involuntary,  that  they,  at  length,  succeed  in 
gaining  the  important  step,  in  discovering  the  con- 
necting link  which  unites  and  supports  the  whole 
chain  of  reasoning. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  such  active  and  awaken- 
ed states  of  mind  has  been  described  as  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature.     Pythagoras,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
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rotly-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid,  is  said,  after 
Imving  expressed  his  delight  in  the  most  extravagant 
maimer,  to  have  sacrificed  a  whole  hecatomb.  That 
ardent  and  elevated  state  of  mind,  which  is  denom- 
inated enthusiasm,  seems  indeed  an  inseparable  atten- 
dant upon  genius.  It  is,  at  once,  the  reward  and 
the  stimulus  of  exertion.  It  warms  the  imagina- 
tion, and  prompts;  it  to  greater  deeds;  and  thus 
poets,  who  generally  possess  characters  of  the  deepest 
susceptibility,  have,  in  tliese  states  of"  mind,  not  only 
believed  themselves  to  be  inspired,  but  have  prevailed 
on  others  also  to  believe  it.  It  is  then  that  they  im- 
plore supernatural  md  to  assist  them  in  their  arduous 
undertakings.  «  MHNIN  AEIJiE  SEA."—"  Musa 
niihi  causae  memora."  "  Of  man's  first  disobedience, 
— sing  heavenly  muse." 

" Vrata  bonyen  deicends 


Tbe  flnne  of  geniiu  to  the  buman  breul. 

Nature's  kindling  brcUli 

Must  fire  the  ct|psen  getiiui;  nature's  hand 
Must  point  the  path,  and  imp  bia  eagle's  vinga." 


Under  the  cover  of  these  poetical  images  and  allu- 
sions, it  may  be  again  brought  forward,  as  an  objec- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  culture  of  genius, 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  give  directions,  or  to  construct 
rules,  for  producing  animated  feelings,  and  lofty  con- 
ceptions. Tliis  has  been  idready  admittetL  Neitlier 
Aristotle  nor  any  other  author  has  yet  discovered  an 
art  by  which  men  could  be   taught  to  strike  tmt  in- 
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ventions,  or  to  excel  in  poetry  and  painting.  Notf  I 
con  tile  most  sedulous  teaclier,  in  modern  time%.  I 
fbmi,  in  tlie  minds  of  his  pupils,  that  combination  a£l 
intellect  with  the  powers  of  feeling  and  of  taste,  upon 
which  genius  so  essentially  depends.  He  cannot 
even  lay  down  a  system  of  rules,  by  whicli  such  as- 
sociations shall  be  formed  as  will  certably  rouse  the 
energies  of  genius,  in  minds  already  endowetl  with 
them.  But  he  can  direct  the  attention  of  youth  to 
objects  5tted  to  produce  those  particular  emodons 
whicli  are  usually  found  to  kindle  the  entJmsiasm  of 
superior  talent; — he  can  speak  with  earnestness  of 
the  respect  and  admiradon  which  achievements  in 
science,  or  in  art,  never  fail  to  conmiand; — he  can 
describe  the  steps,  and  mark  out  the  path,  which 
lead,  from  industry  in  study,  to  future  scenes  of 
distincdon  and  honour; — he  can  induce  them  to  en- 
gage in  competition,  to  commence  the  career  of 
eminence;  and  to  fix  their  ambition  on  objects  worthy 
of  tlieir  endeavours ; — and  he  caJi  likewise  present  to 
their  eyes  bright  examples  6tted  to  stimidate  their 
exertions,  and  to  keep  alive  their  ardour.  ■ 

In  this  important  work,  however,  the  student  must 
also  jjerform  his  part.  He  must  strain  every  nerve ; 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  instruction ;  and  profit  by 
every  iiint  or  advice.  Above  all,  he  must  allow  him- 
self to  be  convhiced  that  die  object  upon  wliich  his 
heart  is  set,  can  only  be  attained  by  regular  and  con- 
stant efforts  of  his  own ;  and  that  no  hand  can  pos- 
sibly interpose  to  do  his  work  for  him,  without  entail- 
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ing  on  him  certain  disappointment  and  deep  reproach. 
Here,  also,  it  is  that  "  They  who  seek  shall  find ;" 
for  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
in  the  next,  depends  upon  the  sincere  and  hearty  use 
of  the  means  put  into  our  hands  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  for  improving  the  several  talents  entrusted 
to  our  care. 


ON    ELEMENTS   OF   TASTE. 

Another  of  the  sources  of  materials  for  lectures 
and  exercises  in  this  class,  are  the  elements  of  taste 
and  of  composition;  and,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  former  divisions,  I  first  give  an  ana- 
lysis or  explanation  of  the  faculties  of  mind  conver- 
sant in  these  departments  of  study;  and  then,  point 
out  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  improved.  The 
object  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  to  commimicate 
such  elementary  knowledge  as  may  lay  a  foundation 
for  future  acquirements;  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford 
suitable  matter  for  a  progressive  course  of  exercises 
to  be  performed  by  the  students,  in  compliance  with 
the  system  uniformly  foUowed  out  during  the  whole 
course.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  mention, 
that  inquiries  connected  with  the  elements  of  taste 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  introduction  of  various 
subsidiary  topics,  extremely  well  fitted  to  interest  the 
minds  of  the  young,  to  encourage  application,  and  to 
furnish  materials  for  discussion,  or  reflection,  m  the 
composition  of  their  essays. 

In  conducting  the  analysis  now  proposed  of  the 
mental  powers  connected  with  taste,  little  assistance 
can  be  derived  from  the  ancient  critics.  These 
writers  have,  indeed,  transmitted  to  us  many  fine 
specimens  of  taste,  but  they  have  not  left  any  traces 
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of  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those 
principles,  or  faculties,  in  the  hiuiian  muuI,  which 
lead  us  to  derive  enjoyment  from  those  particular 
qualities  in  objects  to  which  taste  bears  a  reference. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  distant  allusions  to  these 
faculties  in  tlie  dialogues  of  Socrates  recorded  by 
Plato,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Qmnti- 
liaii ;  but  no  regular,  systematic,  explanation  of  tliem 
is  to  be  found  in  ancient  philosophy. 

During  the  scholastic  ages,  no  analysis  of  this  na- 
ture was  to  be  expected.  The  dialectics  and  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle,  with  which  men  were  then  oc- 
cupied, were  decidedly  opposed  to  any  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  taste.  The  French  philoHophers,  in 
later  times,  set  the  first  example  of  scientific  inquiry 
in  the  department  of  taste  and  criticism ;  and  they 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  both,  before  any 
attempts  were  hazarded  among  the  learned  in  Great 
Britain.  The  essays  of  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Spectator,  may  be  said  to  exliibit  tlie 
first  philosophical  exposition,  which  appeared  in 
England,  of  those  powers  of  mind  whose  office  it  is 
to  appreciate  objects  of  taste.  Since  his  lime,  how- 
ever, tlie  writers  in  this  field  of  literature  have  been 
l>oth  numerous  and  distinguished;  among  whom 
every  one  will  recognize  Hutcheson  on  the  "  In- 
ternal or  Reflex  Senses;"  Hume  on  the  "  Standard 
of  Taste:"  Burke  on  the  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;" 
not  to  mention  Gerard,  Kainies,  Blair,  Alison, 
Knight,  and  Stewart 
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But,  notwithstanding  the  great  ina^s  of  talent,  and 
of  learning,  which  lias  been  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  inquiry  now  before  us ;  tlie  different  and 
incompatible  notions  entertained  on  the  subject  at  I 
large;  the  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
and  offices  of  the  mental  powers;  and  the  va- 
rious and  even  contradictory  definitions,  given  by 
some  of  these  writers,  of  the  facultj-  of  taste  itself 
considered  as  the  source  of  judgment  and  of  senti- 
ment, prove  too  clearly  that  this  pari  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  has  not  yet  attained  to  perfection,  Tlie 
celebrated  Montesquieu,  for  instance,  defines  taste  to 
be  a  "  power  or  faculty  of  discovering,  with  promp- 
titude and  nicetj",  the  degree  of  pleasure  which  every 
thing  ought  to  give  to  man."  Now,  a  talent  of  dis- 
.  covering  is  wholly  intellectual;  and,  besides,  there 
I  are  many  things  which  ought  to  give  pleasure  to 
n,  which  cannot  be  called  objects  of  taste,  D'Alem- 
L  bert,  agab,  delinks  taste  to  be  the  "  talent  of  dis- 
T  covering,  in  the  works  of  art,  tliat  which  ought  to 
please  sensible  and  feeling  minds."  This  definition, 
it  is  obvious,  applies  more  properly  to  the  art  of  cri- 
ticism than  to  taste. 


Nor  are  the  definitions  of  the  English  writers 
formed  with  much  more  accuracy,  Addison  calls 
taste,  '*  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination."  Burke 
denominates  it,  "  the  faculty  or  faculties  by  which  we 
are  affected  with,  and  form  a  judgment  of,  the  works 
of  imagination  and  the  elegent  arts."  Dr.  Blair  calls 
taste   the  "  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the 
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beauties  of  nature  anil  of  art."  But  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  produce  more  examples  of  the  vague  and 
bewildering  defijiitions  which  have  been  given  of  this 
faculty,  and  of  tlie  objects  with  which  it  is  conver- 
sant. It  is  not  here  meant  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  eminent  writers  whose  names  have  been  now 
mentioned. — Tlieir  works  were  written  for  the  public 
at  large ;  for  those,  particularly,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  already  made  some  progress  in  such  pursuits; 
not  for  students  who  are  yet  to  receive  their  first 
scientific  notions  in  regard  to  them.  Tliey  were 
written  with  the  view  of  extending  the  bounds  of  a 
science  already  established,  not  of  commimicatiug 
elementary  instructions  to  young  persons.  Il  is 
hoped,  therefore,  the  author  w31  not  be  thought 
presumptuous,  whilst  he  clauns  only  the  humble 
nflice  of  accommodating  the  knowledge  furnished 
by  these  authors  to  tlie  actual  circumstances  of  IiIs 
])upil5 — anxious  to  proceed  no  further  in  tlie  mence 
ihan  they  can  successfully  follow  him.  Before  he 
enters  into  abstract  or  theoretical  views,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  lay  n  solid  foundation,  in  a 
correct  knowledge  of  first  truths,  and  of  luitUsputed 
facts. 


Entering  more  closely  upon  the  subject,  then,  it 
may  be  observe<l  tliat  Uie  powers  of  tasto  are  a  coni- 
binntioii  of  certain  modes  of  inlelligt^nce,  and  of 
seiuation;  and  have,  therefore,  not  tmaptly,  been 
explained  under  the  notion  of  senses.  Dr.  Hutchesori 
denominates  ihem  internal,  reflex,  subsequent,  senses; 
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implyuig,  hj  these  expressions,  a  previous  operatioS 
of  the  external  sense,  as  well  as  an  investigation,  or 
review,  by  the  reasoning  faculties,  of  the  source  and 
character  of  the  impression  thereby  received.  Dis- 
tinguishing these  powers  by  a  reference  to  the  quali- 
ties, in  external  objects,  upon  which  they  are  respec- 
tively exercised,  he  calls  one  the  reflex  sense  of 
nove%,  another  the  reflex  sense  of  grandeur,  Stc.        | 

The  analogies  between  these  reflex  senses,  and  the 
senses  property  so  called,  are  neither  few  nor  remote. 
Both  have  their  particular  objects,  or  quaUties  of 
objects,  which  may  be  said  to  impress  them;  and  the 
effects  produced  on  the  mind  are,  in  both  cases,  so 
instantaneous  as  clearly  to  anticipate  the  exercise  of 
reason.  In  like  manner,  too,  as  judgments  respecting 
the  existence  and  externality  of  material  objects  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  impressions  made  by 
them  upon  the  outward  senses,  so  do  corresponding 
judgments,  as  to  the  reality  of  tlie  grand,  tlie  beauti- 
ful, and  the  sublime,  follow  inmiediately  upon  the 
impressions  which  these  qualities  make,  on  the  finer  I 
organization  of  the  internal  senses,  ' 


It  is  chiefly,  however,  with  regard  to  two  of  the 
external  senses,  of  which  the  eye  and  the  ear  are 
organs,  that  the  analogy  now  spoken  of  is  found  to 
hold.  The  pleasures  derived  through  the  medtuin  of 
the  other  organs  of  sensation  are  never  considered  as 
pleasures  of  taste ;  nor  are  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  received,  ever  regarded  as  beautiful  or  sub- 
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lime.  We  (io  not  apply  these  epithets  to  the  odour 
gf  a  rose,  nor  to  the  relish  of  an  apple,  nor  to  any 
impression  received  from  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
eye  and  the  ear  are  more  perfect  senses.  They 
have  a  wider  range  of  operation,  possess  nicer  and 
more  acute  discriminations,  and  are  the  instruments 
of  much  more  refined  enjoyment.  In  particular, 
they  constitute  the  medium  of  all  tliose  impressions 
which  awaken  the  power  of  imagination ;  and  supply 
materials  for  all  those  combinations  of  fancy  which 
give  so  much  delight  in  the  works  of  the  jioet  and 
the  painter.  When  cultivated  by  practice,  and  exer- 
cised under  tlie  direction  of  a  sound  judgment,  these 
external  organs  seem  almost  to  discharge,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  functions  of  sensation,  and  the 
office  of  the  reflex  senses.  Tfie  determination  of  the 
mind,  in  tliese  cases,  is  so  instantaneous  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  impres- 
sion on  a  bodily  sense. 


It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  tenn  taste  should 
l)e  taken  from  an  external  sense,  of  which  neitlier 
tlie  objects  nor  tlie  sensations  have  any  connection 
with  the  reflex  senses.  Tlie  same  analt^  of  expres- 
sion holds  in  the  French,  and  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found  even  in  the  Latin  language:  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  all  these  cases,  to  be  explained  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that,  as  the  external  sense  in  question 
possesses  an  exquisite  nicety  in  discriminating  re- 
lishes— enjoying  some  with  voluptuous  gratification, 
and  rejecting  others  with  strong  symptoms  of  disgust — 
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SO  the  internal  senses  manifest  the  same  dlsciimiiu 
tion  ill  appreciating  their  objects,  and  a  similar  de- 
gree of  delight  in  their  enjoyment.  The  analogy 
may  fartlier  be  traced  to  this  striking  circumstance, 
with  respect  to  each,  that,  as  the  simple  relishes  of 
food  please  tlie  palate  most  in  its  natural  state,  so  tJie 
simple  quahties  of  things,  in  the  department  of  taste, 
particidarly  in  regard  to  music,  poetry,  and  architec- 
ture, ^ve  most  pleasure  to  the  uninstructed  mind : — 
and,  as,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  gratificattoii 
arising  from  food  is  made  an  object  of  study,  com- 
poimd  relishes,  and  mixed  dishes,  are  eagerly  sought 
after ;  so,  in  the  objects  of  taste,  complication  and 
varie^  are  usually  foiuid  to  afford  most  satisfaction 
to  the  man  of  experience  and  research. 


In  the  phraseology  of  some  recent  autliors,  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  contract  the  meaning  of 
the  term  taste,  as  applied  to  the  susceptibility  of  re- 
fined pleasure,  derived  from  certain  properties  of 
tilings;  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  word  tetcf,  bor- 
rowed from  the  sense  of  touch.  Mr.  Stewart,  for 
instance,  first  explains  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and 
then  taste,  or  tact;  whereas,  most  other  writers  have 
regarded  the  former  as  merely  branches  of  the  latter. 
I  do  not  see  that  any  thing  has  been  gained  by  this 
change  of  names.  We  can  no  more  hterally  touch, 
in  such  cases,  than  we  can  taste  ;  and,  as  the  use  of 
the  new  word  does  not  introduce,  into  tliis  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  either  greater  clearness,  or  greater 
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accuracy,  we  may  lie  allowed  to  cull  in  (luestion  the 
expediency  of  the  innovatiuii. 


When  engnged  ia  tliia  species  of  verba!  criticism, 
aji  inquiry  into  the  proper  use  of  terms  constitutes  a 
very  useful  sort  of  logical  exercise  to  young  minds : 
I  am  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of  making  a  few  remarks 
on  ihe  phrase,  "  Pleasures  of  taste."  Tlie  word 
pkasitre  evidently  expresses  an  abstract  notion,  de- 
rived from  agreeable  sensations  of  every  description 
which  the  mind  is  ca])able  of  receiving.  But,  al- 
though it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  agreeable 
sensations  form  a  class  aui  generis,  yet  obvious  and 
great  differences  are  to  be  found  among  them.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  distinguished  in  their  cause,  as  well 
as  in  their  effect.  Truth  and  falsehood,  for  example, 
are  both  sources  of  intellectual  emotion.  Good  and 
evil,  right  and  WTong,  arc  objects  of  moral  sentiment, 
as  beauty  and  deformity  are  objects  of  taste;  and  die 
satisfaction  or  disgust  which  attend  the  contemplation 
of  tliese  qualities,  although  radically  dilTerent,  are 
very  apt  to  be  confounded.  In  particular,  the  agree- 
able emotions  received  from  beautiful  objects,  are,  in 
most  CBSKs,  very  difficult  to  he  distinguished  from  the 
incipient  workings  of  passion.  The  former,  however, 
are  always  unnccom ponied  with  violent  desire ;  and 
differ  from  the  latter  not  only  in  this  circumstance, 
but  more  especially  in  the  characteristic  fact  that 
their  objects  are  always  contemplated  on  their  own 
account,  and  ne»'er  with  the  view  of  accomplishing 
any  farther  eJid.     The  former,  too,  are,  in  their  nit- 
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ture,  gentle  am!  calm,  and  seldom  market!  by  a 
outwanl  Hp|>earance ;  the  passions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  often  violent  and  tumultuous,  manifesting  them- 
selves, on  such  occasioi]s,  in  agitation  of  the  whole 
frame,  in  trains  of  thinking,  and  even  in  modes  of 
expression. 


The  agreeable  sensations  which  form  the  pleasures 
of  taste  are  particularly  distinguished,  too,  by  their 
immediate  influence  on  the  faculty  of  imagination ; 
carrying  it  into  various  trains  of  association,  and 
suggesting  exalted  conceptions,  connected,  more  or 
less  immediately,  with  tlie  original  impression; 
whereas,  the  emotions  of  passion  chain  down  that 
powerful  faculty  to  the  |)articular  object  which  excites 
them,  and  render  it  the  slave  of  a  fixed  and  determi- 
nate appetite.  These  marks  will  enable  the  student 
to  distinguish  the  agreeable  sentiments  of  taste, 
from  the  pleasing  workings  of  a  grosser  principle, 
with  which  they  may  happen  to  have  some  features 
in  common, 


In  tlie  prosecution  of  this  analysis,  I  have,  fi-om 
motives  of  convenience,  adopted  the  phraseology  of 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  relative  to  the  powers  of  taste,  and 
considered  them  as  internal  or  reflex  senses.  The 
following  reasons,  among  others,  have  induced  me  to 
give  a  preference  to  thi.s  method.  In  the  first  place, 
after  tlie  full  explanation,  already  given,  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  the  transition  to  the  internal  is  both 
natural  and  easy.     The  objects  of  botli  are  external; 
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llie  (juiililies  only  bsing  tlifftrent.  Sensations,  also, 
are  leceiveil  from  botli,  differing  only  in  kind.  TTie 
inttUectual  powers  of  discrimination  are  the  same, 
wliether  viewed  as  operating  on  the  more  common 
projwrtiea  of  matter,  or  on  such  as  constitute  ob- 
jects of  taste.  The  reflex  senses,  too,  as  well  as 
the  externa!,  are  limited  lo  a  certain  number ;  the 
methotl  of  analysis  is  very  similar,  and  the  terms 
employed  in  that  process  have  very  much  in  common. 
Such  resemblances,  in  distinction  and  division,  a£fbrd 
considerable  assistance  to  the  memory  and  nnder- 
slantling  of  the  young ;  while  t}iere  is  no  danger  of 
confounding,  in  such  analytical  inquiries,  the  impres- 
sions derived  from  material  objects,  with  die  reflex 
operations  of  the  mind  arising  out  of  these  impres- 
sions. Nor  is  there  any  risk  that  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure will  preclude  any  judicious  attempt  to  simplily 
the  explanation  of  mental  phenomena.  The  period 
of  communicating  elementary  knowledge  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  proper  season  for  pushing  refinement  to  its 
utmost  limits :  for  it  is  not  so  much  die  origin,  or 
generadon  of  mental  states,  -which  the  teacher  must 
keep  in  view,  as  the  operations  to  which  they  lead — 
their  objects — Uieir  effects — and  the  general  circum- 
stances connected  with  them. 


The  analysts  of  each  of  the  reflex  senses  is  con- 
iluctcd  according  to  the  following  method: — 


I.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  first  directed  to 
llie  particuhu-  ijualitirs  in  nature,   utid  in  art,  which 
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correspond  to  the  several  senses  of  novelty,  grandeur, 
sublimity,  beauty,  ridicule,  and  imitation. 

2.  Next,  to  the  character  of  those  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, which  attend  the  exercise  of  the  reflex  senses, 
when  pointed  to  their  respective  subjects,  and  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  pleasures  of  taste. 

3.  Then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  final  cause  of 
taste,  or  to  the  purposes  served  by  such  sentiments, 
in  the  himian  constitution. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  minute 
detail  absolutely  indispensable  in  communicating  to 
young  persons  elementary  instruction  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  these 
outlines ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  little  tedious 
to  those  who  have  made  progress  in  this  interesting 
study.  All  that  is  proper  here  is  to  give  a  short 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  analysis  is 
conducted ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  take  the  reflex 
sense  of  beauty. 

First,  then,  on  the  objects  of  the  reflex  sense  of 
beauty. 

This  sense>  it  .may  be  truly  asserted,  is  an  original 
part  of  the  human  constitution.  In  whatever  condi- 
tion man  is  placed,  the  influence  of  this  principle 
displays  itself  in  the  untaught  preference  which  it 
leads  him  to  make  of  such  things  as  he  deems  beau'> 
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liful.  It  does  not,  however,  discover  itsell'  so  earJy 
as  some  of  tlie  other  internal  senses.  Infants  show 
scarcely  ajiy  indications  of  it.  The  nurse,  how- 
ever ugly,  is  preferred  to  all  other  human  beings, 
even  to  those  of  the  most  perfect  beauty.  It  is  a 
sense,  too,  which  seems  stricdy  peculiar  to  man. 
Some  faint  traces  of  die  sense  of  novelty  may,  per- 
haps, be  (hscovered  among  the  inferior  animals ;  but 
none  of  iheni,  Esop's  animals  excepted,  discover  any 
sensibility  to  beauty.  His  jack-daw  dresses  itself  in 
the  feadiers  of  a  peacock. 

It  is  expedient  here  to  inform  the  student,  that  the 
term  beauty  is  very  equivocal  in  its  meaning ;  being 
sometimes  applieil  to  tlie  power  or  capacity  in  the 
tnind,  and,  at  otlier  times,  to  the  corresponding  qua* 
lity  in  an  external  object.  Were  we,  however,  to 
judge  of  the  import  of  tliis  term,  from  the  frequency 
mid  facility  with  which  it  is  used,  we  should  consider 
the  subject  of  beauty  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  in- 
quiries. Ko  person  thinks  that  he  can  possibly  be 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  such  a  common  expres- 
sion, or  that,  in  the  notions  suggested  by  it,  he  incurs 
any  risk  of  fulling  into  error.  But  when  such  ques- 
tions lis  the  following  are  put  to  him  ;  "  Wliat  is 
that  quality  which,  ni  so  many  difTcrent  objects,  and 
under  so  many  difierent  forms,  has  the  power  of 
charming  everj'  class  of  human  beings  ?  Is  it  in  the 
object,  or  is  it  in  tlie  mind  which  perceives  the  ob- 
ject? Is  it -sometliing  absolute  or  relative? — some- 
thing which  would  please  all  tucn  in  all  conditions  oi' 
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society,  whetlier  rude  or  civilized,  learned  or  mbT] 
learned  ?"  To  these  and  such  like  questions  nothing 
hut  doubtful  answers  are  obtained:  such  answers, 
indeed,  as  might  justly  lead  to  the  belief,  that  tlie 
same  impressions  are  not  received  by  every  indivi- 
dual from  the  same  objects,  altliough  perceived  in 
the  same  external  circiunstances.  Nay,  on  many 
occasions,  we  hear  some  persons  applying  the  term 
beauty  to  objects,  in  which  others,  equally  well  in- 
formed, can  see  nothing  beautiful  whatever  :  and,  in 
instances  still  more  numerous,  even  when  men  are 
agreed  as  to  their  general  notions  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  to  the  existence  of  the  quality  in  particular 
cases,  we  find  them,  yet,  dilFering  with  regard  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  subsists,  and  maintaining  their 
respective  opinions  on  grounds  so  incompatible  with 
the  supposition  of  a  fixed  standard,  or  principle,  tliat 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  sentiment 
of  beauty  is  not,  as  hasty  thinkers  would  have  it,  a 
simple  and  ultimate  impression.  In  short,  it  requires 
little  attention  to  be  satisfied  that  the  ideas  of  men 
on  this  head  are  extremely  vague  and  indefinite;  that 
the  same  object  appears  charming  to  one,  indifferent 
to  another,  and  positively  disagreeable  to  a  third : 
moreover,  that  the  object  may  be  admired  or  ne- 
glected, praised  or  despised,  by  the  same  individual, 
at  diiferent  times,  and  in  different  humours. 

In  explaming  the  causes  of  this  ambiguity,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  remarked,  that  the  variety  and  number 
of  the  objects  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  is  ap- 
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plied,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  perplex  our  iiuliuuii 
in  regard  to  that  quality.  It  is  applied  to  ttie  human 
countenance ;  to  the  plumage  of  a  bird ;  to  the 
colours  of  a  fish,  or  of  an  insect;  to  flowers  and 
plants ;  to  a  hill,  a  palace,  a  head-^ress  ;  to  a  pair  of 
buckles,  a  necklace,  a  handkerchief;  to  a  poeni,  an 
essay,  a  problem,  a  syllogism;  to  a  system,  or  theory; 
to  certain  virtues;  to  character,  and  general  conduct. 
These  objects  are  so  strikingly  dissimilar  tliiit  it  is 
scarcely  possible  tliere  should  be  any  quidity  common 
to  them  all.  The  question,  however,  which  now  de- 
mands solution,  respects  not  the  various  objects  whicli 
may  happen  to  be  called  beautiful,  but  rather  that 
particular  quality  ui  them,  considered  as  a  class, 
which  constitutes  beauty. 

This  inquiry,  however,  is  beset  with  additional 
diflicultieij,  arising  from  the  nature  of  sensation — 
from  the  imi>erfection  of  the  discerning  jiower — and, 
in  particular,  from  the  [Kiverty  of  language.  As  the 
first  notions  of  beauty  are  derived  from  external 
objects,  by  means  of  sem>atioD,  they  must  necessarily 
difTer  in  individuals,  according  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  organ,  and  the  various  degrees  of  susceptibility 
which  belong  to  different  constitutions ;  and,  as  tlie 
powers  uf  discernment  do  not  extend  to  minute  dif^ 
ferencea,  in  the  degree  or  quality  of  a  sensation,  we 
have  no  precise  data  for  comparison,  us  applicable  to 
tlie  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  one  another, 
and  caimot,  tlierefofc,  determuie  with  accuracy  a 
(.tide  of  sensible  beauty.    With  r^ard  to  odier  kinds 
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of  beauty,  where  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
conception  can  be  deterraiiied  and  appreciated,  our 
notions  very  generally  coincide.  In  architecture,  for 
instance,  of  which  tlie  beauty  depends  upon  data 
which  can  be  measured,  and  is  regulated  by  princi- 
ples which  can  be  expoiuided,  the  opinions  of  men 
quaUfied  to  judge,  are  found  to  be  everywhere  nearly 
the  same.  Agau],  as  to  the  excellence  of  a  first  rata 
picture,  or  statue,  there  is  a  very  general  agreemeitf  ' 
in  opinion ;  but,  wherever  the  notion  of  beauty  de- 
pends upon  sensation,  there  must  be,  from  the  various 
and  undefined  nature  of  such  impressions,  no  small 
Sfxspe  for  dilference  of  sentiment. 


The  imperfections  of  language,  too,  add  very  c 
siderably  to  the  difficulties  which  prevail  on  this  ] 
subject.  Tlie  want  of  terms  to  mark  every  shade  or  ^ 
degree  of  sensation,  necessarily  compels  men  to  apply 
the  same  sign  to  very  different  impressions,  and  even 
to  states  of  feeling  which  have  scarcely  any  tiling  in 
common.  A  child,  for  example,  hears  the  term  good 
appHed  to  milk,  to  sugar,  and  to  honey  ;  and  these 
objects,  although  very  unlike  one  another,  being  to 
him  the  cause  of  agreeable  sensations,  are,  natur- 
ally enough,  classed  by  him  from  a  relation  to  that 
common  property.  In  like  manner,  there  is  a  vast 
variety  of  things  called  beautiful,  and  regarded  as 
such  by  all  mankind;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  human  speech,  and  to  the  multitude  of  ideas  which 
enter  into  the  conception  of  beauty,  the  same  term  is 
necessarily  applied  to  objects  which  have   nothing 
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more  in  common  than  the  milk,  honey,  and  sugar  of 
a  child.  The  emotion  produced  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  the  same  kind  in  all  cases;  and  neither 
language,  nor  the  power  of  discrimination  in  the 
mind,  will  enable  us  to  push  the  distinction  to  radical 
difiPerences. 

This  point,  however,  will  be  more  seasonably  dis- 
cussed towards  the  close  of  the  analysis.  It  may,  in 
the  meantime,  be  remarked,  that  our  notions  on  this 
subject  are  still  farther  perplexed  by  the  circumstance 
that  beauty  is  not  the  only  quality  in  pleasing  objects 
which  produces  agreeable  sensations.  Did  beauty, 
indeed,  exist  in  objects  exclusive  of  all  other  qualities, 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  catch  that  fleeting  shadow; 
but  things  which  are  beautiful,  are  often,  also,  good 
and  useful,  and,  consequently,  produce  in  the  mind, 
other  notions  besides  that  of  beauty.  Different  sen- 
sations, proceeding  from  the  same  object,  are  easily 
confounded,  both  in  thought  and  in  language ;  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  they  are  generally  blended 
in  one  conception,  long  before  the  mind  is  qualified 
either  to  separate  or  distinguish  them.  It  is  in  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  powers  of  discrimination 
are  improved,  that  our  perceptions  of  beauty  become 
refined ;  and,  particularly,  that  we  discover  whether 
we  are  delighted  with  an  object  merely  for  its  quali- 
ties, as  they  affect  the  principles  of  taste,  or  from  a 
reference  to  some  ulterior  purpose. 

The  perception  of  beautiful  objects,  is  always  ac- 
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companied  with  the  belief  tluit  tliese  objects  do, 
reality,  possess  properties  which  iniike  them  desira-J 
ble ;  in  other  words,  we  ascribe  the  sensations  which  I 
we  experience,  to  the  external  object,  and  not  to'oor 
own   mind.     Mr.  Addison   has,  uideed,   said,  that 
there  is  neither  beauty  nor  defonnity  in  one  piece  of 
matter  more  than  in  anotlier,  and  that  we  might  have 
been  so  formed  as  not  to  perceive  any  such  distino*  I 
tlun.     But  the  plain  answer  to  this  is,  that  we  are  ■ 
not  so  formed,  and  that  we  do  perceive  such  distinc- 
tions in  dilTerent  pieces  of  matter;  being  satisfied,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  perception  is  founded  in  the 
essential  diiference  of  the  external  qualities,  and  not 
in  any  peculiar  condition  of  susceptibility  on  our 
part,  as  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  will.     If 
Mr.  Addison  means  by  beauty  a  feeling  or  sensation 
in  the  rauid,   there  is  very  little  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  remark,  tiiat  there  is  no  beauty — that  is,  no 
giensation,  in  the  material  object. 

After  these  preUminary  observations,  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  subject,  and  probably  of  some  use  to 
young  men  just  entering  upon  tliis  field  of  inquiry, 
I  proceed,  agreeably  to  the  plan  already  sketched 
out,  to  consider  the  several  qualities  in  sensible  ob- 
jects, whether  in  the  department  of  nature,  or  in  that 
of  art,  to  which  the  epithet  beautifiil  is  conunonly 
applied.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  com- 
plete success  will  be  attained  amidst  such  a  variety 
of  opposite  and  contradictory  oiiinJona ;  but,  if  I  can 
contrive  to  supply  my  pupils  with  materials  for  think- 
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ing  and  composition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  point 
out  to  them  a  method  by  which  they  may,  hereafter, 
instruct  themselves,  I  am  satisfied  that  my  exertions 
will  not  be  altogether  useless. — It  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that,  as  beauty,  regarded  as  an  object  of 
taste,  extends  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  so  the 
term  is  here  employed  in  its  widest  acceptation; 
being  applied  to  colour,  to  form,  to  sound,  to  pro- 
portion, and  to  numerous  other  properties,  usually 
introduced  into  this  department  of  study. 


ON   THE   BEAUTIFUL   AS   APPLIED   TO  COLOUR. 

As  an  object  is  visible  only  by  means  of  the  colour 
reflected  from  it,  the  epithet  beautiful  seems  to  have 
been  originally  applied  to  coloured  substances,  or  rar 
ther,  perhaps,  to  the  colours  themselves.  At  this 
early  stage,  accordingly,  the  difficulty  of  the  analysis 
begins.  Is  colour  beautiful  on  its  own  account? 
And,  if  so,  what  is  the  kind  or  degree  of  colour  to 
which  that  term  is  properly  applied  ?  To  ascertain 
this  point,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ascertained 
by  young  students,  the  Baconian  prism,  so  to  call  it, 
must  be  employed;  that  is,  a  close  and  minute  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  subject,  guided  by  a  con- 
stant reference  to  observation,  and  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirer. 

Suppose,  then,  a  visible  object  to  be  presented 
which  has  no  claim  to  the  epithet  beautiful  except  its 
colour ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  pleasure,  received 
from  looking  upon  it,  will  be  greater,  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  excitement  which  the  rays  of 
light,  reflected  from  its  surface,  produce  upon  the 
organ  of  vision.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  an  object 
may  be  pronounced  beautiful  on  its  own  account. 
The  organic  affection  is  agreeable ;  and  thus,  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  principle  of  association  in  the  mind, 
the  external  cause  of  that  affection  will  be  regarded 
as  agreeable.     The  first  fact,  then,  which  may  be 
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established  on  this  head  is,  that  no  colours  which  arc 
either  too  faint  or  too  brilliant  are  ever  held  beauli- 
fuL  The  beauty  of  colour,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
liave  its  place  somewhere  between  these  extremes. 
It  must  be  clear,  without  belnjr  glaring ;  it  must  l>e 
bright,  and  yet  not  dazzle.  It  must  excite  sufficient 
activity  in  the  organ,  without  inflicting  pain,  or 
threatening  injury. — Here  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
observation  and  experience  of  the  students  themselves, 
and  tliey  are  requested  to  examine  into  such  facts  as 
may  fall  under  their  notice,  and  to  compare,  with  the 
views  now  given,  their  own  unassisted  conclusions. 


Tlie  subject  is  then  followed  out  a  little  farther,  by 
observing  that  the  beauty  of  the  human  coimtenance 
is  found  to  correspond  with  tlie  principle  just  stated ; 
its  coloiu-s  being  neitlier  a  glaring  red,  nor  a  dead 
white,  but  an  imperceptible  mixture  of  bolli.  The 
fine  colours  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms 
are  all  of  ttie  some  description.  Neither  tlie  vcrj- 
bright  nor  the  very  pale  rose,  is  esteemed  beautiful ; 
this  epithet  being  resen'ed  for  the  pink,  tlie  violet, 
and  for  tliat  particular  species  of  rose  which  combines 
and  sotlens  the  more  lively  tints.  But  everj-  one  must 
make  experiments  for  himself;  note  exceptions;  mark 
differences;  collect  and  arrange  well  authenticated 
facts. 


In  pursuing  these  observations,  1  find  it  necessary 
to  separate  ns  distinctly  as  passible  the  direct  beauty 
of  colour,  from  ilic  aiialc^us  effects  produce*!  ujion 
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tlie  minil  by  association  and  expression.  Objects 
tlistinguished  by  tlie  fineness  of  their  tints  may  at  the 
sonie  time  excite  otJier  sensations  of  a  plettsont  na^ 
ture,  wliich  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
colour.  Thus  tlie  rose  and  tlie  lily  which  are  direct- 
ly beautiful,  have  that  quality  not  a  little  improved 
by  the  agreeable  sensation  of  their  odour ;  while,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  beauty  of  the  rose-peony,  and  oi 
other  flowers  which  have  either  no  odour  or  a  dtso* 
greeable  one,  has  its  power  very  much  diminished. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  adniitted  as  a  general  principle 
that  objects  which,  on  any  account  whatever,  are  the 
cause  of  frequent  pleasurable  emotions,  become  to 
the  eye  more  beautiful  than  they  really  are.  It  is  for 
the  reason  now  assigned  that  the  persons  of  our 
friends,  children,  and  benefactors,  appear  to  us  invest- 
ed with  charms  which  do  not  ui  reality  belong  to  them. 
Tlie  lover  beholds  in  his  mistress  beauties  which  no 
one  else  can  discover ;  and  the  mother  sees  in  her 
infant  a  variety  of  attractions  which  escape  tlie  notice 
of  every  other  person. 

We  can  neither  enumerate  nor  arrange  the  various 
examples  of  such  associations,  A  particular  colour, 
kSor  instance,  is  beautiiiil  in  one  place  and  not  in  ano- 
^  Sher.  Blue  is  delightful  in  the  sky,  and  green  in  the 
fields :  but  let  them  exchange  places,  and  they  will 
both  appear  disagreeable  to  the  sight.  Either  of 
these  colours,  too,  would  be  excessively  disgust- 
ing in  the  iiuman  countenance :  and  it  would  be  difS- 
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cult  to  persuade  a  native  of  EthiojMa  or  Negrohiml, 
that  white  is  more  beautiful  than  block. 


Colours,  again,  are  often  esteemed  beautiful  from 
mere  accidental  association.  Purple>  for  example, 
from  being  connected  In  the  imagination  with  the 
dress  of  kings,  has  acquired  the  character  of  dignified 
beauty.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
sentiments  of  mankind  with  respect  to  these  associa- 
tions are  far  from  being  uniform.  The  favourite 
colour  of  one  country  may  happen  to  be  little  re- 
garded in  the  verj'  next.  The  intervention  of  a  river 
or  a  mountain,  is  very  often  found  to  reverse  the 
train  of  ideas  on  which  the  popularity  of  a  tint  is 
made  to  rest.  Spain  and  Venice  admire  black ;  whilst 
in  China  yellow  is  held  to  surpass  all  other  colours 
in  dignity,  elegance,  and  beauty. 


Tlie  principle  of  association  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  beauty  of  colour  in  regard 
to  dress.  The  shatle  of  n  fashionable  cloth  soon  re- 
commends itself  to  everj'  eye.  If  it  be  worn  by  the 
great  and  the  wealthy,  it  matters  not  whether  tlie 
colour  Ixj  lliat  of  clay  or  a  withered  leaf,  the  voice  of 
the  gay  world  stamps  it  as  beautiful  and  becoming. 
Furniture  and  the  ornaments  of  houses,  have  like- 
wise their  appropriate  colours,  of  wliich  tiie  beauty 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  taste 
and  the  whims  of  fashion. 


But  the  beauty  of  colour  is  not  only  closely  cun- 
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iiected  with  association  ;  it  also  depends  much  upon 
the  expression  of  pleasing  and  interesting  qualities. 
Ilius,  tlie  terms  soft,  mild,  and  gay  are  applied  at 
once  to  particular  colours,  ajid  to  affections  of  tlie 
mind ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  receives  its  highest  lustre 
from  the  indication  which  it  affords  of  the  agreeabllB 
dispositions  which  brighten  its  features.  The  exprest^ 
eion  of  a  stern,  inflexible,  or  vindictive  charactev^ 
whatever  may  be  the  complexion  or  form  of  the  fac^ 
is  never  pleasing,  and  consequently  is  never  esteemed 
beautiful. 


I 


But,  powerful  as  the  principle  of  association  is  ao.  | 
knowledged  to  be,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  there  is 
not  in  colour  any  inherent  or  indejiendent  beauty. 
Nothing  more  is  meant  by  tlie  illustration  now  given, 
than  that,  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  beautiful 
colours,  the  principle  of  association  adds  agreeable 
emotions  of  another  kind;  and  that,  from  want  of 
proper  discrimination,  the  effects  arising  from  the 
latter  cau^e  are  ofUu  ascribed  to  the  ibrmer.  ,m 


It  is  true,  indeed,  some  late  philosophers  have 
maintained  that  there  is  no  such  thuig  as  direct 
beauty  of  colour;  and  that  all  the  pleasures  of  taste^ 
whicfi  are  usually  referred  immediately  to  that  quahty 
in  objects,  arise  indirectly  from  association  with 
moral  or  intellectual  beauty.  The  sensations  receiv- 
ed from  coloured  surfaces  are  thus  regarded  as  mere 
oi^;anic  impressions,  wtiich  can  give  neitlier  pleasure 
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nor  imiii,  but  in  as  mucl]  as  tliey  fail,  or  exceed,  in 
ofTurding  due  action  to  the  nerves,  and  other  jmrts  ol 
the  corporeal  instrtiraents  of  sense. 

It  is  culmitted,  that  there  are  high  degrees  of  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence  which  cannot  be  contem- 
jihited  without  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion and  love ;  and,  when  the  term  is  properly  re- 
stricted, there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  principle  on 
which  these  mental  qualities  are  described,  as  beau- 
ties of  the  most  elevated  and  perfect  order.  But  this 
affords  no  reason  for  denying  the  existence  of  sensi- 
ble Ijeauty.  On  the  contrary,  It  is  only  from  a  refe- 
rence to  the  (jualities  which  constitute  this  latter  spe- 
cies of  beauty,  considered  as  a  standard,  that  the 
epithet  l>eautiful,  in  any  plain  or  proper  sense,  can 
I)e  api»lied  to  moral  or  intellectual  eminence. 


It  is  altogether  un philosophical  to  say  that  tlie 
sensible  quality  of  colour,  and  the  agreeable  emotions 
which  arise  from  it,  are  not  entitletl  to  the  appella- 
tion of  beauty,  merely  because  they  depend  upon  im- 
pressions of  sense,  and  because  the  senses  are  an  in- 
ferior part  of  our  constitution.  This  circumstance, 
of  itself,  ought  not,  assuredly,  to  lower  the  estimate 
of  sensible  beauty;  unless  those  who  hold  such  an 
opinion  l>e,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  to  deny  that 
the  human  mind  does  ever  enjoy  any  pleasures  but 
such  as  spring  immediately  from  reflection  and  ab- 
slrncl  thought.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  mere 
Ijodily  pleasure,  though  the  boily  be  the  instrument 
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by  meaiis  of  wliich  all  pleasures,  even    the  most  in^  J 
tellectual,  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  produced.     la,  1 
this,  the   superiority  of  our  nature  to   that  uf  tlie  I 
lower  animals  is  strikingly  apparent ;  for,  while  they 
have  senses,  in  many  instances,  much  more  powerful 
and  acute  then  those  of  man,  they  seem  not  to  have 
the  slightest  perception  of  beauty,  either  of  colour  or 
of  form.     Tlie  quality  of  sensible  beauty,  therefore, 
which  so  powerfully  penetrates  the  hoart  of  man,   is 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  grosser  pleasures  of 
sense.  I 


It  is,  unquestionably,  somewhat  inconsistent,  also, 
in  another  point  of  view,  to  refiise  to  colour,  directly, 
and  without  association,  the  epithet  of  beautiful,  aa 
such  a  denial  implies  that  the  original  source  of 
beauty,  the  quality,  in  short,  from  which  the  term  is 
borrowed,  has  ceased  to  be  beautiful.  Without  liglit 
and  colour,  it  is  difficult  to  form  even  a  concejition 
of  beauty.  The  imagination,  in  such  circumstances, 
can  lay  hold  of  no  images  but  those  of  creation  veil- 
ed ill  black  darkness,  of  animal  life  dying  fast  away, 
and  of  general  insecurity  and  horror;  and  we  are 
naturally  carried  towards  tlie  spirit  and  frame  of 
mind  in  which  Mr.  Addison  declared  that,  even  in 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  celestial  happiness,  he 
could  not  altogether  forego  the  delightful  impressions 
attending  the  sensation  of  colour.  "  The  ideas  of 
colour,"  says  he,  "  are  so  pleasing,  and  so  beautiful, 
that  it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  deprived  of 
them,  when  it  enters  upon  another  state  of  existence. 
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but  will  perhaps  find  them  extiled  by  some  other 
occasioual  cause,  as  tliey  are  at  present  by  the  diffe- 
rent impressions  of  that  subtle  matter  on  the  organ 
of  sicht." 


The  philosophy  which  attempts  to  resolve  sensible 
Ijeauty  entirely  into  association  is  not  likely  to  throw 
much  light  on  this  uitricate  subject  i  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  rather  calculated  to  render  the  analysis 
more  difficult,  and  uncertain.  When  sensible  beauty 
is  considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  occasion  of 
introducing  lo  the  mind  the  higher  beauties  of  asso- 
ciation, it  seems  impossible  to  fix  any  point  from  which 
we  con  set  out  in  determining  the  nature  of  that 
mysterious  quality.  There  is  no  standard  left  by  which 
we  can  judge,  or  to  which  we  can  refer  our  notions. 
The  foundations  of  the  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
viewed  as  a  scientific  inquiry,  are  completely  re- 
moved ;  and  beauty,  in  nature  and  art,  is  made  to 
depend  upon  accidental  association  in  some  minds, 
and  uiJon  lively  fancy  in  otliers. 

To  bring  the  matter  lu  a  practical  criterion,  suj>- 
pose  this  cguestion  were  put;  "  Whether  does  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  n  l>cautiliil  landscaiie,  de- 
liend  more  on  direct  impression,  or  on  association  ?" 
Wliat  should  be  the  answer?  Are  not  the  direct, 
sentJble  beauties  of  colour,  and  form,  the  chief  sour- 
ces of  the  delight  which  we  enjoy  from  the  contem- 
plauot)  of  a  fine  country,  in  the  pride  uf  sununcr  f 
The  mind,  in  such  circumstances,  in  guided  by  the 
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eye,  and  is  clinrmed  with  the  gorgeous  display  of 
luxuriant  vegctatioa,  tlie  green  wood,  the  swelling 
hill,  the  towering  crag,  tlie  winding  river,  the 
spreading  lake,  and  the  sunny  pltuii,  bounded  by  the 
hazy  outline  of  the  lofty  mountain,  mixing  with  the 
clouds.  All  this  is  mere  external  loveliness,  mere 
sensible  beauty,  admitted  by  tlie  organ  of  vision;  and 
these,  certainly,  are  sufficient  materials  for  the  grati- 
fication of  an  unsophisticated  taste,  without  the  arti- 
Hcial  adjuncts  which  some  recent  theorists  throw  in, 
to  supply,  as  it  were,  the  defidences  of  nature. 


On  the  other  hand,  let  a  view  be  taken  of  the  same 
object  through  the  medium  of  association.  We  must 
begin  by  regarding  the  sensation  of  colour  and 
form,  as  altogether  unimportant,  as  being  nothing 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  mere  occasion,  or  impulse, 
necessary  to  precede  the  workings  of  the  associating 
faculty.  What,  tlien,  are  the  associated  objects 
which  form  the  principal  beauties  of  this  snjiposed 
landscape?  They  are,  it  may  be  conjectured,  the 
images  and  miticipations  which  are  usually  connected 
with  fertility,  production,  plenty,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  peaceful  happiness  of  the  human  beings  who  di- 
rect the  operations  of  nature,  and  enjoy  her  bounty. 
But,  by  what  magical  charm  is  it  brought  to  pass 
that  the  splendid  beauties  of  colour  and  form,  in  all 
the  pride  and  majesty  of  their  summer  glory,  should 
be  heightened  by  the  associated  ideas  of  the  various 
mechanical  operations  necessary  for  the  cidtivalioii  of 
the  soil  ? 
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Besides,  there  are  many  beautiful  phenomena  of 
colour,  as  to  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  trace  to  any  associated  ideas,  the  delight  with 
which  they  are  contemplated.  For  example,  where 
shall  we  find  associations,  which  make  any  addi- 
tion to  the  pleasure  .we  receive  from  viewing  those 
beautiful  streaks  of  variegated  colours  in  the  sky, 
sometimes  seen,  even  in  this  northern  climate,  in  a 
fine  summer  day? — those  light  airy  clouds  of  most 
delicate  mixture,  which  allow  the  eye  to  pass,  as  it 
were,  beyond  its  usual  sphere  of  vision?  If  these 
beauties  depend  not  upon  varied  colour  and  form, 
from  what  associated  ideas,  or  objects,  is  the  pleasure 
derived?  It  is  surely  a  very  imsatisfactory  explanap> 
tion,  to  observe,  that  we  view  these  phenomena  with 
pleasure,  because  they  are  associated  with  fine 
weather,  and  with  the  many  advantages  which  result 
from  it. 


O  3 


ON   THE    EMOTIONS    RECEIVED    FROM   THE    REFLEX 

SENSE   OF   BEAUTY. 

Having  discussed  this  branch  of  the  subject  at 
some  length,  I  proceed  in  the  lectures,  to  inquire  in- 
to the  import  of  the  term  beauty,  as  applied  to  form, 
to  sound,  to  genius,  and  to  virtue. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  are  certain  forms, 
simple  and  combined,  which,  from  their  regularity, 
variety,  proportion,  symmetry,  and  congruity,  are 
esteemed  beautiful.  Examples  are  referred  to  of  ob- 
jects possessing  some  of  these  qualities.  In  like  man- 
ner, an  explanation  is  here  given,  of  what  constitutes 
audible  beauty;  including  such  considerations  on 
melody,  and  harmony,  as  seem  requisite  to  point  out 
their  relations  to  different  states  of  mind,  and  condi- 
tions of  human  improvement.  The  development  of 
this  doctrine  is  still  further  extended,  and  its  appli- 
cation illustrated,  as  it  respects  the  beauty  of  a 
problem,  a  theory,  a  system,  character,  conduct,  and 
manners. 


<<  Is  aught  so  fair, 


In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  morn, 
In  nature's  fairest  forms,— is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship?" 

AXENSIOE. 
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I  next  go  on  to  the  second  head  of  the  analysis 
of  the  )Towers  of  taste,  in  which  I  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  to  the  particular  character  of 
those  agreeable  emotions  whJcli  are  received  by 
means  of  the  reflex  sense  of  beauty.  In  the  former 
section,  he  was  directed  to  attend  to  certain  quaUties, 
iti  a  great  variety  of  objects,  to  whieli  the  epithet 
beautiful  is  apjilied;  here,  he  is  invited  to  examine 
certJiin  modes  of  sensation,  and  states  of  feeling,  pro- 
duced by  those  qualities  on  the  percipient  principle, 
denominated  an  uiternal  sense.  The  student  must 
expect  to  meet  with  more  difficulty  ui  explaining 
emotions  and  sentiments  than  operations  of  intel- 
lect. In  forming  our  notions  of  the  latter,  we  are 
much  better  assisted  by  analogj-  taken  from  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  tlian  in  the  former; — hence  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  describing  and  characterizing  tlie  diiTercnt 
classes  of  emotions. 

It  is  first  of  all,  then,  abundantly  obvious  that  the 
emotions  and  sentiments  produced  in  the  mind  by  so 
many  difierent  objects,  or  kinds  of  beauty,  cannot  be 
in  every  respect  the  same.  The  experience  of  every 
man  will  convince  him,  tliat  the  feeling  of  which  he 
is  conscious  is  nut  precisely  the  same,  when  he  con- 
templates a  beautiful  stjell,  or  Sower;  when  lie  ex- 
amines a  jKwm,  or  picture;  and  when  he  reviews  die 
lU'tails  of  a  generous  action.  But,  with  minor  diflc- 
rcnces,  there  may  still  be  some  common  feature,  by 
which  these  sentiments  will  Ix'  rccofrnized,  as  l>eloiig- 
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ing  to  the  same  fiunily ; — *'  Quales  decet  esse  soro-'i 
mm," 

The  emotions  produced  by  beauty,  of  every  kiiid 
and  degree,  are  certain  modifications  of  admiration 
and  love;  proceeding  not  from  any  view  of  immediate 
or  ulterior  advantage,  but  instantaneously  excited  by 
the  mere  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  object.  It  is 
almost  characteristic  of  these  emotions,  too,  that  they 
inspire  the  mind  with  gay  and  enlivening  sentiments; 
infuse  spirit  and  activity ;  introduce  cheerful  ideas; 
and  dispose  the  imagination,  as  Addison  expresses  it, 
to  run  into  agreeable  trains  of  association,  difliising 
a  secret  satisfaction  over  the  whole  soul.  Even  the 
terms  bi  which  these  feelings  are  expressed,  uidicate 
the  agreeable  nature  of  beautiful  objects.  Beauty  is 
said  to  charm,  to  enchant,  to  bewitcli.  With  regard 
to  intellectual  and  moral  beauty,  indeed,  the  senti- 
ments are  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  The  glow 
of  delight  and  animation,  inseparable  from  the  con- 
templation of  beauty,  is  ennobled  by  tlie  more  ele- 
vated feelings  of  admiration,  reverence,  and  love — 
accompanied  with  a  desire  to  imitate,  to  honour,  and 
to  rewanl. 


The  emotions  of  beauty  are  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  reflex  senses.  The  feelings 
producetl  by  the  sense  of  novelty  are  tumultuous  and 
fluctuating;  they  are  easily  excited,  and  soon  subside; 
and,  after  one  impression,  are  never  found  to  rise 
again  to  the  same  height.     The  sentiments  inspired 
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by  the  beautiful  are,  on  the  contrary,  botli  more 
equable  and  durable ;  and  tlie  mind  returns,  repeat- 
edly, to  the  contemplation,  without  any  diminution 
of  pleasure.  The  emotions  of  grandeur,  again,  are 
grave  and  solemn,  disposing  the  imagination  to 
serious  trains  of  thought,  and  thus  constituting  a 
cliaractei'  of  feeling  altogether  different  from  that  of 
lieauty. 


Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  that, 
however  dissimilar  beautiful  objects  may  appear,  in 
otiier  respects,  they  all  possess  the  common  quality 
iif  giving  pleasure,  such  as  has  just  been  descrilicd, 
and  of  exciting  emotions  of  the  same  tendency.  Even 
the  sentiments  which  arise  from  contemplating  a  ge- 
nerous action,  or  an  unspotted  character,  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  unison  with  tliose  excited  by  the 
view  of  a  Une  landscape,  or  the  tranquil  brilliancy  of 
tile  setting  sun. 


From  tliesc  illustrations,  accordingly,  we  may 
arrive,  step  by  step,  at  the  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
why  the  term  beauty  has  been  applied  to  so  many 
different  objects ;  and,  from  what  ha<<  been  said,  it 
may  not  seem  presumptuous  to  infer  that  it  is  simi- 
larity in  the  emotion  excited  which  leads  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  term,  in  cases  which  are  not  in 
all  respects  slmUar.  This  object,  and  that  object,  are 
called  beautiful,  because  they  pniduce,  each  of  them, 
by  means  of  its  jteculiar  character,  certain  feelings 
which  are  marked  wttli   many  common  properties. 


SOS  ON   THE    EMOTIONS    RECEIVED 

An  eminent  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  who,  Ur 
his  other  great  merits,  has  certainly  added  that  of 
illustrating  some  abstract  parts  of  his  subject  with 
more  precision  and  elegance  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, maintains  that  the  term  beauty  is  applied  to 
a  series  of  objects,  having  a  common  quality,  in  such 
a  state  of  evanescence,  that,  though  you  may  discover 
this  common  quidity  betwixt  A  and  B,  and  between. 
B  and  C,  and  between  C  and  D,  yet  there  is 
possibihty  of  discovering  it  between  A  and  R, 
indeed,  any  three  objects  of  the  given  series.  ITiis 
illustration  does  not  appear  quite  satisfactory.  No- 
thuig  seems  more  obvious  than  that  A,  and  B,  and 
C,  receive  the  application  of  the  term  beauty,  be- 
.  cause  they  possess  a  common  i>rot)erty,  or  the  power 
of  exciting  a  similar  emotion.  Suppose,  therefore, 
that,  instead,  of  tliese  alphabetical  characters,  the 
term  beauty  were  applied  to  a  series  of  things,  to 
colour,  to  form,  to  sound,  to  certain  exhibitions  of 
intellect  and  virtue;  it  would,  according  to  this  the- 
ory, be  found  that  there  was  no  particular  relation 
subsisting  between  the  first  and  second,  tlie  second 
and  third,  tlie  third  and  fourth,  constantly  proceed- 
ing towards  evanescence,  and  incapable  of  being 
traced  as  subsisting  between  the  iirst  aud  third,  or 
second  and  fifth.  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  from  being 
tlie  case,  that,  in  whatever  order,  or  in  whatever 
rank,  of  the  series,  we  place  colour,  form,  and  sound, 
we  shall  perceive  the  ground  of  relation  among  all 
the  members  indiscriminately ;  and,  moreover,  that 
this  relationship  consists  not  in  the  external  qualities 
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of  objects,  nor  in  the  organic  affections  made  on  the 
bodily  senses,  but  in  the  character  of  the  emotions 
and  feelings  wliich  these  qualities  produce  in  the 
mind.  All  objects,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
which  excite  the  emotions  appropriate  to  beauty,  are, 
from  the  barrenness  of  hmnan  speech,  denominated 
beautiful;  and  the  extent  of  this  quality,  in  particular 
objects,  is  not  to  be  ascertained  from  their  relation 
to  one  another,  but  from  their  several  effects  upon 
the  percipient  principle  in  the  mind  of  man. 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed,  in 
the  last  place,  to  the  final  cause  of  beauty,  with  the 
view  of  suggesting  suitable  motives  to  the  prosecution 
of  tliis  interesting  and  instructive  subject 

The  gratifications  of  this  sense  constitute  the  most 
innocent  and  refined  enjoyments  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  man  upon  earth,  and  afford,  at  all  times,  an 
elegant  pursuit  and  agreeable  relaxation.  The  great 
Author  of  Nature  has  surrounded  us  with  the  fair 
and  the  beautiful :  for. 


'**  Not  content, 


With  cTcry  food  of  life  to  nourish  men. 

By  kind  illunons  of  the  wondering  sense, 

He  makes  all  nature  beauty  to  the  eye, 

And  music  to  the  ear.**  Akbmsidx 


That  we  may  duly  estimate  tlie  value  of  the  pleas- 
ures derived  from  this  sense,  we  have  only  to  imagine 
the  human  mind  in  the  possession  of  all  its  other 
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faculties,  and  deprived  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  The 
objects  which  encompuss  man  on  all  hands,  and 
which,  with  his  present  conformation  of  faculties, 
alford  him  so  much  delight,  would  then  entirely  fail 
to  attract  his  notice,  except  inusnuich  as  they  should 
appear  to  minister  to  his  sensual  appetites,  or  to  hold 
out  the  hope  of  distant  advantage.  The  landscape, 
in  all  the  glow  of  summer  beauty,  would  be  over- 
looked ;  the  sweetest  melody  of  the  grove  would  be 
neglected  ;  llie  sun  himself  would  perform  his  course 
utmoticed  and  unadmired,  except  in  so  far  as  his 
heat  might  be  conceived  to  operate  beneficially  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  nature. 

But  the  operations  of  this  reflex  sense  not  only 
promote  tlie  innocent  enjoyments  of  man ;  they  also 
become  the  noblest  incentive,  and  the  most  en- 
ergetic motive  to  study  the  works  of  nature,  in  all 
her  departments.  The  beautiful  in  objects  first 
attracts  his  attention,  and  invites  inquiry ;  scien- 
tific views  of  a  more  profound  description  succeed ; 
and  the  student  is  thus  allured  into  the  very  reces- 
ses of  creation ;  into  tlie  calculations  of  the  astro- 
nomer, and  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist.  In  thj^ 
progress,  accordingly,  the  student  of  natural  science 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Deity  himself, 
the  great  source  of  all  beauty,  and  excellence,  and 
perfection ;  and  the  more  closely  we  connect  tlie  fair 
things  of  the  material  world  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Omnipotent  Creator,  the  more  holy  will  be  our 
lives,  and  the  more  refined  will   be  our  desires,  with 
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respect  to  a  future  existence.  Destined  for  the  en- 
joyment of  i>erfect  beauty  aiid  excellence  hereafter, 
the  wise  autlior  of  our  nature  has  endowed  us,  in  this 
state  of  being,  with  a  sense,  calculated,  at  once,  to 
make  us  enjoy  whatever  portion  of  these  quahties  are 
vested  in  matter,  and  to  inspire  an  ardent  wish  for 
a  more  complete  display  of  them,  in  that  states 
where  the  faculties  of  man  shall  be  invigorated  and 
enlarged,  and  where  the  works  of  God  shall  be  more 
intimately  known. 

After  finishing  the  analysis  of  the  reflex  senses 
of  beauty,  a  similar  analysis  is  given  of  the  cor- 
responding senses  of  novelty,  groadeur,  sublimi- 
ty, ridicule,  and  imitation.  Tlie  stune  method  is 
pursued,  in  relation  to  all  these  faculties :  1st,  The 
qualities,  in  external  objects,  are  pointed  out  which 
impress  the  senses,  whether  directly  or  by  associa- 
tion ;  Sdly,  I'he  peculiar  character,  or  distinguishing 
features,  of  the  several  emotions  are  explained,  as 
connected  with  their  particular  senses;  and,  3dly, 
The  final  cause  of  these  emotions  is  illustrated,  and 
the  various  purposes  which  they  are  meant  to  ser^'e 
in  the  human  constitution  are  fully  explained.  In 
the  details,  arising  on  these  points  of  uivestigation, 
an  appeal  ia  constuntly  made  to  the  experience  of 
the  student,  to  his  observation,  his  feelings,  iukI 
judgment. 

To  this  analysis  of  the  reHex  senses  is  aililcd  thai 
of  sympatliy   and  the  moral  sense:  being  in  simii- 
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measure  connected  with  the  powers  of  taste,  in  point 
of  analogy,  as  well  as  in  the  means  of  improvement. 
In  this  division  recourse  is  had,  at  every  step,  to 
example  and  illustration,  arranged,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  so  as  to  excite  the  attention  of 
my  pupils,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  studies. 

I  conclude  this  part  of  the  lectures  with  showing, 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  carrying  the  science  of 
taste  to  any  high  degree  of  perfection,  without  a 
strict  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  upon  which  it 
depends;  a  knowledge  of  their  respective  objects  and 
operations ;  and  a  copious  collection  of  well  estab- 
lished facts,  to  serve,  at  once,  as  the  basis,  and  as 
the  means  of  illustration. 


ON    TllE    CULTURE    OF    THE    POWERS    OF    TASTE. 


In  the  analysis  of  these  powers,  as  exhibited  iti 
the  foregoing  chapter,  it  has  been  shown  that  tliey 
are  partly  sensitive,  and  partly  intellectual;  and  that 
their  various  offices  and  operations  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained  but  on  the  supposition  of  their 
compound  nature;  and,  moreover,  tliat  those  authors 
who  have  assumed  the  simplicity  of  these  faculties, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  different 
effects  which  attend  their  exercise,  by  ascribing  them, 
entirely,  either  to  intellect  or  sensation,  have  failed 
of  success  in  many  important  particulars.  Taking  it 
for  granted,  ttieii,  that,  by  means  of  the  analysis  now 
•  alluded  to,  the  student  has  been  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  distinct  notion  of  these  mental  endowments, 
I  proceed,  in  this  jjart  of  the  lectures,  to  point  out 
the  proper  method,  or  coiurse  of  stuily,  by  which 
they  may  be  improved,  so  us,  in  due  time,  to  attain 
that  hnppy  union  of  corrccUiess  ajid  delicacy,  upon 
wiiicli  a  good  taste  so  intimiitely  depends. 


That  these  powers  arc  nuscoptiblc  of  great  im- 
provement may  be  illustrated  by  ilieir  progress,  in 
rude  nations,  from  a  weak  and  unformed  siiite  to 
consiilcrable  degrees  of  perfection ;  and  also  by  the 
gradual  advancement,  in  more  civilized  societies,  of 
the  various  works  of  art.  Tliese,  at  first,  bctmy 
many  murks  of  an  uneidigliteiied  and  even  perverted 
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taste ;  but,  iiflcrwords,  as  kuowledge  iucreases,  and 
delicacj  gains  ground,  are  seen  to  throw  off  the  taint 
of  barbarism,  and  conform,  by  degrees,  to  the  max- 
ims of  intellectual  refinement.  To  enable  Iiim  to 
follow  out  the  various  steps  of  this  prt^ess,  the  stu- 
dent is  directed  to  such  histories  of  early  nations 
as  supply  him  with  the  clearest  and  most  authentic 
notices,  relative  to  their  pursuits,  and  predilections, 
in  the  department  of  taste ;  the  objects  selected  by 
them  to  display  or  to  gratify  it ;  the  gradual  devel- 
opment, and  culdvation,  of  the  several  faculties  now 
under  consideration ;  and,  above  all,  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances which  grailiially  suggested  the  necessity 
of  change,  and  the  principles  which  regulated  their 
successive  improvements,  in  the  arts  and  elegances 
of  life. 


An  opportunity  is  here  taken  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  younger  students,  that  good  taste  is 
closely  coimected  with  good  morals  and  propriety 
of  conduct ;  that  the  most  exalted  of  all  the  species 
of  beauty  is  the  lieauty  of  vibtue;  and  that,  althou^ 
the  perception  of  excellence  is  not  altogether  in» 
compatible  with  vicious  habits,  yet  few  bad  men 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  nice  taste,  or  keen  re- 
lish, for  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  in  nature  or  in 
art.  The  young  man  is  thus  taught  tlmt  his  taste 
will  be  most  successfidly  improved  by  those  pursuits 
and  studies,  which  tent!  most  directly  to  preserve 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  to  cherish  the  virtuous  sensi- 
bilities of  the  heart.     In  this  respect,  the  rules  of  art 
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are  ninile  siibservieDt  to  the  laws  of  virtue;  aiid  the 
painter  or  the  poet,  accordingly,  who  transgresses 
ngain!<t  the  latter,  is  universally  held  guilty  of  ait 
oflfencc  against  both. 


As  the  powers  of  taste,  agreeably  to  tlie  explana- 
tion just  given,  partake  of  intellect,  ns  well  as  of  sen- 
sation, it  naturally  follows  tliat  whatever  exercises 
ai'e  found  to  promote  the  gejieral  culture  of  the 
understanding,  clearness  of  cunce]}tion,  accuracy  of 
judgment,  aiid  projiriety  of  language,  must  also  pro- 
mote the  cidlure  of  the  faculties  of  taste.  Tliis 
is  obvious  irom  the  simple  consideration  that  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  which  we  perceive  and  judge 
in  matters  of  taste,  are  the  same  which  are  employed 
in  determining  truth  and  error,  in  llie  department  of 
science,  and  right  aJid  wrong,  in  that  of  morals;  the 
exercise  of  every  faculty  being  only  modified  by  the 
))articular  subject  to  which  it  is  dii-ected.  The 
French  critics,  accordingly,  have  given  to  that  modi- 
fication of  tJie  intellectual  powers  which  is  manifested 
in  the  studies  of  taste,  the  name  of  M-esprU  ,■  a  term 
which,  altliough  not  exactly  rendered  by  the  phrase 
Jine  tmderttantiing,  sufRciently  expresses  that  quick- 
ness of  discernment,  tliat  clearness  of  thought,  and 
that  activity  of  imagination,  which  are  necessarily 
iiii)ilied  in  our  decisions  on  matters  of  taste ;  and,  at 
tlie  same  time,  distinguishes  these  intellectual  pn^ 
cesses,  from  that  more  vigorous  and  profound  exertion 
of  ihc  understanding  which  is  required  in  the  pursuits 
of  science.  Kvery  exercise,  dierefi>re,  in  the  course 
!• 
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of  education,  which  accustoms  yoimg  minds  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  separated  by  less  perceptible 
gradations — to  found  judgments  upon  such  percejj- 
tions,  and  to  express  these  judgments  with  readiness 
and  accuracy,  must  be  more  or  less  favourable  to  ii 
provement  In  taste. 

With  regard,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  the  sensitive 
properties  of  the  powers  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, the  means  of  cuUure  must  be  derived,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  external  senses,  from  practice ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, from  a  minute  attention  to  such  objects  as 
excite  the  greatest  degree  of  interest  or  curiosity. 
As  the  palate  of  a  wine  merchant,  and  the  nostrils  of 
a  perfumer,  acquire,  from  constant  use,  a  superior 
delicacy  and  discriminntion ;  so,  in  the  fine  arts,  as 
also  in  the  appreciation  of  natural  beauties,  a  certain 
quickness  and  refinement  of  eye  and  ear  are  attained 
by  practice,  which,  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
painting  and  music,  appear  almost  incredible.  It 
maybe  said,  perhaps,  that,  so  far  as  the  mere  organic 
impression  is  concerned,  the  field  for  culture  is  not 
very  extensive.  The  principal  exertions  of  the  stu- 
dent must,  no  doubt,  be  raised  to  a  higher  object, 
and  directed  to  such  maxims  and  rules  as  are  founded 
ii]ion  earehil  obser\*ation  and  just  reasoning;  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  works  of  the  most  approived  musters, 
in  the  several  departments  of  art,  whether  poets,  ora- 
tors, statuaries,  or  painters. 


But,  although  all  the  iiue  arts  are  closely  connected 
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together,  nnd  exliibit  bo  many  common  qualities  as 
to  constitute  a  relationship,  both  as  to  their  origin 
and  the  general  object  which  tliey  are  meant  to  pro- 
mote, it  is  very  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  some 
of  them,  paintijig,  sculpture,  and  music,  for  example, 
cannot  be  properly  explained,  either  as  to  tJieory  or 
practical  rules,  in  a  course  of  octidemical  lectures. 
In  such  a  course,  the  professor  must  select  his  ma- 
terials from  poetry,  eloquence,  and  history ;  for,  of 
these  he  can  present  to  his  students  such  specimens 
as  will,  at  once,  serve  for  models  to  be  imitated,  and 
also  alford  him  an  op{x>rtunity  of  illustrating  the 
principles  which  guide  the  poet  and  the  orator  in 
their  compos ilioris,  and  of  pointing  out  tlie  ability 
and  tikill  with  which  any  particular  poem  or  speecli 
is  executed. 

Some  have  expressed  doubts  whether  history 
should  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts.  Without 
entering  into  the  general  discussion  of  this  question, 
I  admit  historical  compositio'is  into  this  portion 
of  the  lectures  on  taste ;  as  afibnling  an  excellent 
field  for  illustrating  the  rules  of  onler  and  arrange- 
ment, in  the  distribution  of  materials,  as  well  as  the 
rulen  which  respect  the  accommodation  of  style  to 
llie  diiferent  parts  of  a  subject;  being,  all  of  them, 
finely  exemplified  in  the  great  variety  of  topics  which 
Deccsiiarily  employ  the  pen  of  the  historian — in  nar- 
ration, description,  enlogy,  indignation,  and  reproof. 

The  method,  then,  whicb  is  pursued  in  the  lectures 
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on  the  improvement  of  taste,  may  be  described,  in  a 
few  words,  as  consisting  of  directions  for  studying, 
in  the  first  place,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  external 
nature-^next,  the  best  models  of  composition,  in  the 
departments  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  history — and, 
lastly,  the  principles  of  the  art  of  criticism;  the  whole 
being  accompanied  with  such  examples  and  illus- 
trations, as  seem  best  adapted  to  assist  the  compre- 
hension and  memory  of  those  who  are  only  entering 
upon  such  studies.  There  is  another  object,  too, 
promoted  by  the  copious  manner  of  elucidation  to 
which  these  subjects  naturally  invite  the  teacher. 
The  students  are,  thereby,  supplied  with  abundant 
and  suitable  topics,  for  writing  exercises  on  such 
questions  or  doctrines  as  may  be  suggested  in  the 
course  of  the  lectures,  or  prescribed  by  the  professor, 
agreeably  to  the  system  followed  out  in  his  class. — 
As,  however,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  lectures, 
now  to  be  described,  contain  any  thing  new,  either 
in  the  plan  or  execution,  a  mere  sketch  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose. 


ON    THE    STUDY    OP    THE    BEAUTY    AND     GRANDEUH 
OF    EXTERNAL    NATtnE. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  collecting  materials  for 
litis  division  of  the  subject.  The  beautiful  aiiit  tlie 
grand,  in  the  material  world,  have  been  fiivourite 
topics  both  with  ancient  and  modem  authors:  and 
they  are  usually  found  to  seize  tlie  attention,  and 
awaken  the  fancy  of  the  young,  even  without  the  ai<l 
of  scholastic  discipline,  or  the  more  powerful  influ- 
ence of  example.  Tlie  natural  phenomena  which 
exhibit  these  qualities,  in  their  more  striking  charac- 
ters, have  uniformly  taken  the  first  hold  of  the  rising 
powers  of  taste  and  genius ;  and,  aided  by  the  emo- 
tions of  love  and  admiration,  which  they  never  fail  to 
excite,  they  have,  in  most  cases,  called  forth  the  first 
fruits  of  these  mental  endowments,  in  ^loetry  or  in 
prose.  The  habits  and  associations,  too,  of  those 
who  enter  a  first  class  of  philosophy  are  extremely 
favourable  to  the  development  and  culture  of  the 
powers  of  taste-  They  have  just  arrived,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  regions  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy;  where 
their  imagination  must  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
awakened,  by  the  lofty  conceptions,  the  beautiful 
descriptitms,  and  the  classical  elegance,  which  char- 
acterize the  literary  productions  of  those  celebrated 
countries. 


'Hie  chief  care  of  the  teacher — and  lie  will  find  it 
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attended  with  some  difficulty — is  to  select  such  phft^ 
nomena  as  are  most  likely  to  call  forth  the  interest 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  suit  the  great  diversity  of  taste 
and  talent  which  may  be  expected  in  a  numerous 
class.  In  many  instances,  too,  he  will  have  to  make 
the  first  impressions,  and  to  create  in  their  minds  the 
first  emotions,  connected  with  such  pursuits.  He 
will  have  to  overcome  indifference  in  some  indivi- 
duals; and,  in  a  greater  number  still,  he  will  have  to 
clear  the  mind  of  those  obstructions  and  obstacles 
which  arise  from  perverted  habits,  and  from  prevail- 
ing trains  of  thought,  foreign  to  the  immediate  object 
of  study.  He  must,  for  this  purpose,  exert  himself 
to  make  young  persons  feel  that  they  cannot  exj>ect 
to  succeed  in  this  department,  without  carrying  with 
them,  to  the  field  of  obser\'ation,  &  mind  oot  only  free 
and  disengaged,  but  even  previously  prepared  to  re- 
ceive those  impressions  which  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime, in  the  works  of  nature,  are  calculated  to  produce. 
Their  business  is  not  merely  to  know,  or  to  form  con- 
ceptions of  the  objects  to  which  their  attention  is 
directed ;  but  also  to  receive  impressions,  an<l  to  be 
animated  with  a  specific  emodon,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  these  objects :  and  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  such  impressions  and  emotions  cannot 
find  a  place  in  that  mind,  which  is  either  pre-occu- 
pied  with  other  thouglits,  or  agitated  with  other 
feelings.  When  the  mind  is  engrossed  with  pursuits, 
or  led  away  by  trifles,  the  magnificent  picture  of  the 
material  world  presents  only  a  _ blank,  eijiially  un- 
meaning and  uninteresting.     Objects  the  most  beau- 
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tiFul  and  the  most  grand,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
heaven:^,  pass  unobserved.  The  landscape  has  neither 
colour,  nor  features,  nor  character.  The  sun  rises 
in  his  glory,  but  is  not  perceived :  he  sets  in  all  the 
gorgeousness  of  a  suramer's  eve,  surrounded  with  his 
robes  of  light  and  brilliancy,  and  yet  the  heart  re- 
mains untouched.  The  teacher  must,  therefore, 
endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  these  impe- 
diments, and  send  his  pupils  forth  into  the  n-ide  fields 
of  nature,  fitted  to  receive,  and  to  enjoy,  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  beautiful  and  the  grand. 

But  the  director  of  youthful  studies  has  it  not  only 
in  his  power  to  select  and  recommend  tlie  objects 
which  are  best  calculated  to  awaken  and  improve  the 
taste  of  his  pupils,  but  also  to  strengthen  tliose 
jKiwerful  associations  which,  even  more  than  the 
direct  objects  themselves,  excite  the  latent  powers  of 
genius,  and  lead  the  imagination  into  new  and  pleas- 
ing trains  of  thought.  For  example,  let  a  mind, 
duly  prepared  for  contemplation,  be  directed  to 
observe,  in  a  fine  summer  morning,  tlie  rising  sun, 
coming  gradually  and  majestically  into  view,  and 
thereby  changing  altogctlier  the  face  of  nature.  The 
direct  effect  pro<luced  by  the  presence  of  this  great 
hiniinar}'  is,  no  <loubt,  one  of  the  deepest  emotions 
of  wontler,  admiration,  and  delight ;  but  how  greatly 
arc  tliese  feelings  enhanced  by  tlie  introduction  of 
other  ideas  naturally  and  closely  associated  !  The 
mind  is  instantly  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
alinighly   power  which   culled   this   glorious  object 
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Into  existence,  and  stored  him  with  that  hiexhamtiblai 
treasure  of  light  and  heat,  wMch  flow  from  him  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  pervading  and  supporting  tlie 
numerous  worlds  which  move  aroimd  him.  From 
this,  the  eye  passes  to  the  amazing  change  which  bis 
presence  produces  upon  animate  and  inanimate 
ture,  to  the  gay  and  beautiful  colouring  spread  ovef- 
the  whole  creation.  Then,  the  ear  listens  to  th» 
untaught  hymn  which  breaks  forth  spontaneously 
from  the  numerous  tribes  of  animals,  which  owe  their 
existence,  and  the  main  source  of  their  pleasure,  to 
his  genial  rays,  as  the  instrument  of  creative  goodness 
and  bounty.  Other  objects,  and  other  associations, 
still,  present  themselves  to  the  contemplative  student. 
He  beholds  man  himself,  called  as  it  were  into  new 
life,  by  the  return  of  day,  and,  in  the  full  enjoy 
of  his  hopes  and  energies,  sending  forth  his  mor^: 
rational  strain  of  devotion  and  gratitude.  Thus,  th* 
direct  emotions  which  the  object  itself  prodi 
multiplied  a  thousamlfold  by  the  power  of  associa- 
tion ;  every  related  idea,  in  this  case,  contributing 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  delight  and  joy.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  mind  is  not  satisfied  even  with  rap- 
turous emotions,  considered  as  an  ultimate  object; 
on  the  contrarj-,  it  is  prompted  to  inquire,  to  investi- 
gate, to  conjecture,  to  collect  facts,  and  to  draw  in- 
ferences; to  look  beyond  what  is  seen  to  something 
which  does  not  meet  the  senses ;  and  thus,  not  un- 
frequently,  tlie  young  man  of  genius  is  conducted 
from  feeling  to  science,  anti  from  the  exercise  of 
taste  to  that  of  tlie  understanding.     In  minds  of  »■ 
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different  cast,  such  converse  as  we  have  now  de- 
scribed with  those  objects  "  whose  line  has  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world,"  proves  the  occasion  of  deep  enthusiasm 
and  poetical  inspiration,  and  sometimes  gives  birth 
to  the  noblest  works  of  art  It  creates  a  frame  of 
mind  similar  to  that  alluded  to  by  one  of  the  most 
correct  of  our  English  poets,  who  said  he  ^^  lisped 
in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  at  greater  length,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  lectures,  by  which  the  student, 
in  the  first  philosophy  class,  is  directed,  in  his  inqui- 
ries, into  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  external  nature, 
as  objects  of  taste ;  and  by  which,  also,  he  is  assisted 
in  cultivating  those  susceptibilities  of  mind,  which 
constitute  the  channel  through  which  these  qualities 
are  perceived  and  enjoyed  by  the  human  being. 


OW  TKE   IMFKOfiafKirr  OW  THK  FOWXKS  OF  TAam 

■T  THE  flrnrvT  or  cojfpoftirios. 

It  requires  no  proof  to  eslablisb  the  porition,  that 
the  powers  of  taste,  in  jooth,  ^sr^  iinprored  bjr  ex- 
msaimg  good  roodds  in  foetrj,  doqnence^  and  his- 
tory; and  the  teadier,  as  has  abeadj  been  remarked, 
IS  possessed  of  the  means  not  onlj  of  presentiiig  the 
best  spedmens  of  these,  in  his  kctnres,  but  also  of 
expoonding  the  prindfdes,  and  of  di^ilayiDg  the  skill, 
which  are  to  be  traced  in  their  compositicMi.  When 
the  yoang  «rt«t  in  punting,  or  in  sculptare,  has  re- 
ceired  instmctions,  eren  from  the  aUest  masters,  he 
still  finds  it  necessary  to  trarel  into  those  countries 
where  finished  models  are  to  be  seen ;  convinced  that 
he  will  learn  much,  from  the  study  of  these,  which 
cannot  be  taa^t  by  rules,  cr  conreyed  by  descrip- 
tion. Thus,  one  eminent  painter,  after  having 
mmle,  as  he  thouf^t,  great  proficiency,  went  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  fine  pictures 
which  flilom  that  celebrated  metropolis ;  and  he  was 
often,  afterwards,  beard  to  declare  that,  till  then,  he 
knew  ncHliing  of  his  art  The  student  in  poetry,  in 
elmjuence,  and  history,  is  not,  indeed,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  travelling  into  foreign  lands  in  search  of 
excellent  nHMlels.  But  he  may,  notwithstanding,  re- 
'Msistntice  nnd  direction,  in  studying  them  to 
ge,  even  when  put  into  his  hands ;  and, 
irt  of  the  lectures,  accordingly,  it  is  the  ob- 
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ject  of  tlie  professor  to  instruct  him  in  the  proper 
melhod  of  reading,  ant!  of  imitating  these  modf  1», 
for  the  improvement  of  his  taste.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
aiitl  superficial  acquaintance  with  approved  authors 
that  is  sufficient  for  tJiis  important  purpose.  The 
student  must  have  them  present  to  liis  mind,  in  regu- 
lating his  trains  of  thought,  his  modes  of  expression, 
and,  above  all,  his  use  of  ornament,  and  rlietorical 
figures;  for,  without  an  intimate  and  even  minute 
knowledge  of  the  best  literary  productions,  it  is  as 
impossible  to  aajuire  a  good  Inste  as  it  is  to  acquire 
ease  and  elegimce  of  manners,  without  a  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  good  company. 

The  student  is  supposed  idrea<ly  prepared  for  a 
critical  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  by 
his  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which 
tliese  works  are  composed;  hut,  as  he  is  also  to  study 
English  authors,  and  to  compose  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  make 
himself  fiilly  master  uf  the  grammar  and  structure  of 
that  language.  It  continues,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing some  recent  improvements,  to  be  a  reproach  on 
British  education  that,  while  the  ancient  languages 
are  taught  in  tlieir  most  minute  parts,  and  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  time  allotted  for  study,  both  at 
school  and  college,  the  laJiguoge  in  which  we  our- 
selves speak  and  write  receives  comparatively  Uttle 
attention.  Before,  therefore,  I  enter  upon  the  study 
of  English  coni{Kisition,  and  hy  way  of  on  introduc- 
tion to  it,   I  have  tliought  it  neceasary  lo  impart,  tn 
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tlie   lectures,   such   instructions,  in   respect    to   did  1 

English  tongue,  as  tnay  prepare  my  pupils  for  uitdet^  I 

standing  the  various  principles  of  composition,  in  ge-  I 

neral;  and,  particularly,   for  producing  the  several  [ 

specimens  of  skill  in  that  important  art,  which  are  j 
regularly  required  from  themselves. 


In  pursuance  of  this  object,  they  are  first  made  ao-  i 
quainted  witli  the  origin  and  component  parts  of  the 
language — its  structure  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  languages — its  prevaihng  idioms — the  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  position  of  words  in  sentences 
— the  nature,  diversity,  and  requisites  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  style — the  causes  of  this  diversity— the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  taste  in  composition, 
with  such  illustrations  as  these  several  topics  iifttu* 
rally  suggest.  The  order  in  which  these  subjects  are 
explained,  in  the  lectures,  is  stated  in  a  short  synop- 
sis of  the  course,  pubUshed  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents; on  which  account,  any  farther  details  are 
here  unnecessarj'. 

It  has  been  objected,  1  am  quite  aware,  that  such 
topics  ought  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy;  as  being  only  suited  to  the  dissertations 
of  the  school-room,  or  for  entering  into  the  prelec- 
tions of  a  classical  tutor.  But  my  experience  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  language  is  bet- 
ter fitted  than  any  other,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
student's  progress,  to  open  his  mind,  and  to  promote 
his  general  improvement.     It  should  be  remembered 
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that  the  inquiries,  on  this  head,  are  not  confined  to 
the  mere  properties,  or  offices,  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  but  extend  to  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  these  external  signs  and  the  mental 
operations  which  they  denote — ^to  a  comparison  of 
the  matter  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  their  reciprocal  influence 
upon  each  other — ^to  an  examination  of  the  principles 
which,  in  different  languages,  give  occasion  to  pecu- 
liarities in  their  arrangement — and,  lastly,  to  diversity 
of  style,  as  founded  upon  varieties  in  the  character 
and  talents  of  individuals,  or  of  nations.  These  sub- 
jects, and  others  connected  with  them,  furnish  a  se- 
lection of  materials,  which  afford  a  constant  and 
surely  a  very  suitable  exercise  for  tlie  intellectual 
powers  of  the  student,  at  this  early  period  of  his  phi- 
losophical course. 

Having  finished  these  elementary  topics,  I  proceed, 
as  has  been  already  explained,  to  set  before  my 
pupils  the  best  models  of  composition,  in  the  several 
departments  of  literature. 

Composition,  as  it  respects  the  subject-matter,  has 
been  divided,  by  Lord  Bacon,  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  three  principal  faculties  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  are  more  immediately  called  into 
action,  viz.  memory,  reason,  and  imagination.  In 
the  first  class  are  comprehended  historical  composi- 
tions, of  every  form,  and  on  every  subject  All  phi- 
losophical compositions,  by  whatsoever  name  they 
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are  called,  belong  to  the  second  class;  and  to  the 
third,  those  works  in  which  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion is  principally  exercised. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  thing 
gained  by  this  division,  either  in  point  of  accuracy  ot 
clearness ;  for  there  is  no  composition,  imder  any 
one  of  these  three  heads,  which  could  possibly  Iw  ex- 
ecuted without  the  use  of  all  the  three  faculties,  upon 
which  the  classification  is  founded.  At  any  rate, 
how  scientific  soever  it  may  be,  it  proceeds  on  prin- 
ciples much  too  general;  and  is  ill  calculated  for  giv- 
ing assistance  to  young  students  in  forming  their 
judgment  on  works  of  literature,  on  the  specific 
character  of  the  various  orders  of  writing,  whether  in 
poetry  or  prose,  and  on  the  merits  of  individual  comp 
positions,  reganled  with  a  reference  to  the  acknow- 
ledged canons  of  criticism. 

With  a  view  to  the  object  of  lectures,  in  a  first 
philosophy  class,  literary  composition  may  perhaps 
be  more  usefully  divided;  1st,  According  to  the  par- 
ticular end  proposed  by  the  author  of  the  work; 
2dly,  According  to  tlie  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
[  materials  employed  by  him  for  that  purpose;  Sdly, 
According  to  the  form  which  these  materials  are 
made  to  assume,  and  the  principles  of  arrangement 
adopte<l  in  their  distribution;  and,  ^thly,  According 
to  the  particular  style  in  which  the  composition  is 
executed. 
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It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  no  just  notion  can  be 
formed  of  any  composition,  or  any  ade<|uate  judg- 
ment pronounced  on  its  merits,  without  first  hav- 
ing the  means  of  comprehending  the  design  oF  the 
writer.  To  that  every  part  must  bear  a  strict  relar 
tion ;  and,  whatever  may  be  tlie  nature  of  the  nuite- 
rials,  they  must,  at  least,  possess  the  particular  quit- 
lities  necessary  to  eifect  the  end  in  view.  Again, 
however  judiciously  the  materials  may  be  selected, 
t}iey  must  also  be  arranged,  and  disposed,  on  princi- 
ples calculated,  in  like  manner,  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  the  work:  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the 
style  must  be  adapted,  at  once,  to  the  nature  of  die 
materials,  and  tu  the  general  design  intended  to  be 


Tlte  standard,  implied  In  this  method  of  classifica- 
tion, may  be  extended  to  com)X)sitions  of  every  form, 
while  it  affords  the  best  means  for  ascertaining  the 
genius  and  skill  of  an  author  in  every  part  of  his 
work; — his  powers  of  invention,  arrangement,  argu- 
mentation, narration,  and  description.  The  details 
on  these  points,  as  delivered  in  the  lectures,  are 
meant  to  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  correct 
judgment,  with  regard  to  tlie  structure  and  general 
merits  of  the  most  approved  works,  in  hislury,  , 
|K>etry,  and  eloquence.  As  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  tliis  is  attempte<l,  but  without  entering 
into  itie  minute  and  familiar  illustration  indispi^'usa- 
ble  in  lectures  addressed  tti  very  young  men,  J  shall 
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here  introduce  a  few  remarks  oii  epic  poetry,  one  of  1 
the  most  dillicuU  kinds  of  literary  composition. 

In  the  outset,  the  student  is  directed  to  form  ail^ 
acquaintance  with  the  autlior,  by  entering  mto  hii 
first  conception  of  the  particular  work,  submitted  for   ! 
this  purpose,  to  his  consideration;  and  afterwards,  to  J 
follow  him  closely,  in  every  train  of  t]iought,in  every  I 
suggestion  of  fancy,  and  in  every  correction  of  taste)  ' 
which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  design  aiid  the 
complete  execution.     In  doing  this,   lie  is  likely  to 
take  a  greater  interest  than  he  would  otherwise  feel, 
in  the  progress  of  llie  poem.     The  subject  gradually 
opens  before  him;  and,  by  liaving  a  clear  conception 
of  the  general  plan,  lie  will  acquire  more  distinct  no- 
tions of  the  subordinate  parts,  as  they  are  successive- 
ly developed.     Suppose  the  instance  fixed  upon  to  be 
the  Ihad  of  Homer,  the  great  model  and  standard  of 
epic  compositions.     On  the  mind  of  Homer,  then, 
distinguished  as  it  was  by  vigour  of  imagination  and 
powerful  sensibility,  the  great  events  and   splendid 
achievements  of  the  Trojan  war  may  be  conceived 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression.     His  active  fancy, 
it  is  very  probable,  would  often  wander  amid  the 
scenes  of  heroism,  which  are  associated  with  that 
memorable  event,  and  insensibly  contract  that  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  which  first  prompted  his  great  un- 
dertaking; and,  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  or  lea- 
ther upon  the  original   suggestion  of  tliis  attempt, 
the  student  is  directed  to  examine,  along  with  the  i 
author,  who  may  now  be  imagined  to  be  so  employ-.! 
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ed,  the  6tness  of  the  materials,  hereby  presented,  for 
the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  ;  their  remoteness  from 
Ills  own  time;  and  the  interest  with  which  they  would 
be  viewed  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  as  dettcen- 
ttants  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 

It  is  even  probable  that  the  poet's  ardent  and  ad- 
venturous mind  may  have  prompted  him  to  the  exe- 
cution of  detflched  parts  of  this  great  work,  before  he 
had  fully  completed  his  general  plan;  and  that  it  was 
only  as  he  proceeded  in  dressing  up  his  scanty  mate- 
rials in  the  rich  garb  of  poetry,  that  the  various  Inci- 
dents, which  constitute  so  much  of  its  charm  and  in- 
terest, were  successively  suggested  to  his  mind.  A 
vigorous  imagination,  it  is  well  known,  trusts  to  its 
own  creations  more  than  to  real  events,  or  actual  oc- 
currences, upon  which  it  exerts  its  powers.  The 
poem  of  Paradise  Lost  is  built  upon  a  few  hints,  taken 
from  the  sacred  scriptures. 

The  general  plan  of  the  jtoem  being  conceived, 
and  the  course  of  action  being  sketched  out,  the  next 
object  of  the  author  is  to  connect  lliese  with  such 
characters,  selected  from  among  the  heroes  of  his 
story,  as  will  embody,  in  the  most  proper  manner,  tlie 
several  {>arts  of  the  varied  enterprise,  which  he  has 
imdertaken  to  commemorate.  In  this  respect.  Ho- 
mer enjoyed  very  singular  advantages ;  for  tradition 
had  brought  down  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
not  only  the  splendid  events  of  the  war  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  subject,  but  alio  the  names,  the  rank. 
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mid  tlie  genealogy  of  the  several  persons  to  whose 
valour  or  wisdom  these  events  were  ascrib«l.  Such 
actions,  again,  could  not  be  performetl  witliout  tlie 
4iccoiiipaniiiient  of  others  of  a  subordinate  nature,  re- 
quiring, of  course,  for  their  execution  characters  of 
an  inferior  order.  In  the  structure  of  the  epic,  ac- 
cordingly, a  certain  number  of  detached  and  separate 
actions,  performed  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  may  be  permitted  to  share  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  reader;  but  in  such  a  manner,  at  the 
same  time,  as  not  to  violate  the  three  unities,  as  they 
are  called,  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  action.  The 
execution  of  the  principal  and  more  difficult  parts  of 
the  enterprise  is  uniformly  assigned  to  one  personage 
of  superior  rank,  abilitj-,  and  character.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred,  however,  that  the  strict  observance  of 
these  rules  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  epic  poem ; 
for  they  have  been  frequently  violated,  by  autliors  of 
great  eminence,  without  impairing,  in  any  great  de-  ■ 
gree,  the  interest  of  their  works.  J 


In  following  out  the  leading  principles  of  tiiis  spe- 
raes  of  composition,  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that, 
ns  great  and  valorous  actions  naturally  imply  diffi- 
culty ami  danger,  the  poet,  with  the  view  of  engag- 
ing our  sympathies,  and  of  raising  our  estimation  of 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  his  heroes,  must 
contrive  to  link  together  such  a  combination  of  events, 
as  may  give  ample  scope  for  displaying  all  the  fine 
qualities,  and  all  the  noble  principles,  which  ought  Co  i 
distinguish  the  cliiels  of  the  epic.     As,  however,  thf-l 
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reader  would  be  tli^iftppoiiitixl  and  grieved,  were  the 
)irincipal  actors  to  sink  under  their  difHculties,  or  to 
be  left  atru^ling  with  misfortunes,  the  course  of 
events  must  be  so  arr!ing«il  ns  to  lend  to  a  natural 
and  gradual  extrication  from  every  untoward  adven- 
ture,  and  to  bring  the  cnter])rise,  in  due  time,  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  These  qualities,  too,  in  jxiiiit  c^ 
fiction,  character,  and  general  result,  must  be  crown- 
ed with  the  additional  recommendation  of  virtuous 
motive,  disinterestedness,  and  magnanimity,  on  the 
part  of  the  actors;  nt  least  on  the  part  of  him  who  is 
set  forth  in  the  character  of  the  liero. 

These  general  principles  of  epic  poetry,  which 
have  been  frequently  illustmtec)  by  writers  on  criti- 
cism,  are  derived  firom  on  examination  of  the  wqrks 
of  Homer;  in  whom  genhis  and  judgment  were  com- 
bined, in  a  singularly  happy  proportion.  His  genius, 
for  example,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  grand  and 
comprehensive  design  of  his  poem;  whilst  his  judg- 
ment is  no  less  manifested,  in  confining  the  action  to 
the  busiest  and  most  interesting  period  of  the  Trojan 
war;  uniting  thus,  in  his  plan,  and  bringing  forward, 
in  his  details,  every  thing  which  could  lay  hold  of  the 
affections,  the  prejudices,  and  the  vanity  of  his  coun- 
trjincn ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  pleasure  to  cul- 
tivated minds,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
Mucceeiling  ages.  Notliing,  indeed,  could  aflbrd  a 
higher  idea  of  the  power  of  imagination,  regulated  by 
a  sound  judgmentf  tlian  the  invention  of  so  many 
chanictcrN  as  arc  exliibited  in  llie  lliiul — all  so  odmi- 


rably  calculated  for  tiie  various  parts  assigned  to 
them,— all  possessing  valour  and  courage,  as  their 
predominant  qualities,  while  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  distinguished  froni  one  another  by  a  certain  pe- 
cuharity  of  disposition  and  manners.  So  closely 
consistent,  and  so  naturally  allied,  is  every  character 
with  the  actions  performed,  and  with  the  sentiments 
expressed,  in  every  combination  of  circumstances  in 
wliicli  the  several  personages  are  placed,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  introduce  them  to  the  reader  by 
name.  In  all  situations,  each  speaks,  thinks,  and 
acts,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself;  and  in  such  a 
manner,  too,  as  to  distinguish  him  completely  from 
every  other.  Achilles  is  brav«;  and  Hector  is  brave; 
so  are  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Diomede;  but  the  bra- 
very of  Hector  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  Ajax;  and  no  one  will  mistake  the  battle-shout  of 
the  son  of  Atreus  for  the  war-cry  of  Tydides. — To 
connect  all  the  parts  together,  and  to  make  the  va- 
rious incidents  of  the  story  bear  upon  the  chief  de- 
sign, Homer  selected  for  the  main  topic  of  his  poem, 
the  resentment  of  Acliilles;  as  being  the  source  from 
which  all  those  events,  more  or  less  directly,  took 
their  rise,  and  to  which  the  principal  exploits  of  his 
heroes  maintain,  tliroughout,  a  constant  reference. 

With  regard  to  ihejiction  of  poetry,  as  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  epic  writers,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  much  detail,  in  these  outlines. 
The  student  is  reminded  that  this  species  of  poetical 
license  is  not  confined  to  the  introduction  of  super- 
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uatural  personages,  but  may  be  extended  to  every 
part  of  tlie  design,  as  well  as  to  every  part  of  the 
execution;  enlarging  what  is  contracted,  raising  wliat 
is  low,  embellishing  what  is  beautiful,  removing  what 
is  defective  or  unbecoming ;  and  thus  acting  in  sub- 
serWeucy  to  the  main  object  of  the  poet,  viz.  the  ex- 
citement of  wonder,  delight,  admiration,  and  love,  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Events,  characters,  and 
manners;  the  dangers  of  the  field;  tlie  triumphs  of 
victory;  the  horrors  of  servitude;  the  lamentadons  of 
tlie  vanquished ;  and  the  generous  clemency  of  the 
conqueror,  are  all  witiiin  the  reach  of  this  magic 
power. 


The  origin  of  fiction  in  poetry  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
traced  to  the  wish,  which  so  naturally  occurs  to  tlie 
mind  of  a  poet,  to  overcome  diat  indifiereiice  with 
which  we  contemplate  such  ordinary  characters  and 
actions  as  are  to  be  found  in  history;  and  this  viola- 
tion (rf  strict  veracity  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  jus- 
tified by  the  powerful  influence  which  sentiment  ex- 
ercises over  the  imagination ;  it  being,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  equal  strength  with  the  impressions  de- 
rived fi-om  external  objects,  and  even,  in  certain 
coses,  superseding  the  funcdons  of  sense,  and  oblite- 
rating the  traces  of  consciousness.  The  range  of 
this  license,  however,  although  extensive,  is  not 
botmdiess.  The  jxHit  is  expected  to  regulate  the  use 
of  fiction,  by  tiie  particular  object  which  he  professes 
to  have  in  view,  in  the  composition  of  his  work:  and, 
in  every  case,  he  must  adhere,  in  his  poetical  crea- 
Q  3 
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tions,  to  what  is  natural,  probable,  and  consistent. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  nicffe  exactly  the  limits  which 
ought  to  divide  truth  from  fiction,  in  qiic  jjoetry;  for 
as  tbis  is  the  field  in  which  genius  chiefly  displays  its 
power,  and  its  taste,  the  laws  of  criticism,  as  tliey 
will  not  be  regarded,  ought  not  to  be  too  strictly  en- 
forced. 


The  student  is  next  instructed  in  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  machinery  of  an  epic  poem;  or  the 
occasional  introduction  of  divine  persons,  directing 
and  assisting  the  endeavours  of  favourite  mortals. 
This  practice,  obviously  originating  iu  the  mythology 
of  ancient  Greece,  is  attended  both  with  advantages 
ami  disadvantages.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it 
has  given  occasion  to  much  sublime  description  in 
Homer,  and  iu  the  other  epic  poets  who  have  follow- 
ed his  footsteps,  as  well  in  his  manner  of  writing  as 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject ;  but  it  may  fairly  lie  ques- 
tioned, at  the  same  time,  whetlier  it  has  not  detract- 
ed very  considerably  from  the  admiration  whicli 
would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  upon  human 
-energies,  left  to  their  natural  ^-igour  and  foresight. 
After  a.  comparative  statement  oi"  the  good  and  bad 
effects  attending  the  use  of  pagan  machinerj',  sonic 
remarks  are  added,  on  tlie  influence  which  it  cxerto 
on  the  minds  of  young  men,  in  the  course  of  tlieir 
literary  pursuits,  to  whom  the  study  of  it  has  been 
recommended  with  much  ingenuity  and  eloquence. 
The  purer  dispensation  of  the  clmstian  religion,  in- 
deed, precludes,  in  a  great  measure,  all  modem  poets 
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&om  using,  at  least  with  any  prospect  of  success,  tlie  ' 
machinery  so  freely  employed  by  the  ancients;  and 
to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  critics,  it  lias 
always  appeared  an  in dis))en sable  duty  to  oideavour 
to  strengthen,  in  tJie  minds  of  my  pupils,  the  power 
of  reason,  even  in  matters  of  poetry,  and  lo  establish 
its  supremacy  over  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of 
every  description. 


This  account  of  the  principles  of  epic  comjjosition 
is  concluded  with  some  remarks — on  the  introduction 
and  use  of  episodes — on  the  rules  of  arrangement  in 
epic  poetry — and  on  the  qualities  of  style  adapted  to 
tliis  species  of  writing. 

The  explanation  ^ven,  in  the  lectures,  on  these 
subjects,  and  on  others  nearly  allied  with  them,  ne- 
ccssarily  leads  the  teacher  to  bring  before  the  student 
such  doctrines  and  illustrations  as  throw  light,  not 
only  on  epic  poetry,  but  on  poetical  composition 
in  general,  and  even  on  historj',  real  and  fictitious. 
In  forming  a  judgment  of  tliese,  and  indeed  of  all 
otlier  kinds  of  writing,  criticism  ought  to  be  directed 
to  the  object  of  the  author — the  (luality  of  tlie  mate- 
rials wliicli  he  brings  forward  to  accomplish  his  end — 
and  the  skill  which  he  displays  in  their  arrangement; 
together  with  the  projmety  and  eloquence  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  arc  embodied.  Phllosnpliical 
composition,  whether  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  syn- 
thesis, or  according  to  tlie  scholastic  method  of  syl\<^ 
glsm,  has  been  already  ex}>lainctl.  under  a  former 
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*  division  of  the  lectures.  Here,  too,  the  general  rules 
just  mentioned  will  be  found  to  apply,  modified 
by '  the  simple  observation  that,  as  the  subjects  in 
this  department  are  strictly  of  an  intellectual  nature, 
turning  upon  the  relations  of  things,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the  ima- 
gmation,  that  arrangement  is  the  best,  which  contri- 
butes most  to  clearness  and  accuracy  of  investigation ; 
and  that  language  is  the  most  suitable,  which  ex- 
presses the  different  protases  of  the  mind  with  the 
least  possible  ambiguity. 


OM  THE  mpROVEMENT  OP  THE   KlWERS   OP  TASTE 
BY   THE    STUDY    OF    CRITICISM. 

It  will  mil  be  exjiected  tliat,  viewed  as  one  branch 
of  the  business  of  a  first  class  of  philosophy,  1  should 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  extensive  field  of  criti- 
cism. My  object  in  every  part  of  my  course  is  to 
select  such  materials,  as  appear  best  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacity and  previous  attainments  of  the  young  men  to 
whom  the  lectures  are  addressed,  as  ahio  Co  promote 
tlie'u'  progress  in  acquiring  the  valuable  habits  of  re- 
fiectiou,  arrangement,  and  composition. 

With  the  view  likewise  of  improving  the  correct- 
ness and  deUcocy  of  his  taste,  the  student  is  directed^ 
in  the  last  place,  to  a  jiidicious  examination  of  those 
rules,  which  observation  and  experience  have  estab- 
lished, for  the  regulation  of  the  judgment,  ui  matters 
of  literature  and  of  the  fine  arta.  These  rules,  it  is 
hardly  necessiiry  to  observe,  do  not  precede,  in  the 
order  of  time,  tlie  apjwarance  of  excellent  specimens 
in  |X)etry,  history,  and  jminting;  but  are,  on  the  coii- 
Irar}-,  derived  from  a  critical  i>erusal  and  examina- 
lioii  of  these  models,  and  aflenvartls  made  known  for 
the  guidance  of  such  as  rather  iiiiitate  tlian  inveiiL 
Many  fine  specimeus  of  reasoning  and  elo<]uence,  ftir 
example,  existed,  before  the  rules  of  logic  or  of  rhe- 
toric assumed  a  n^ular  form ;  and  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer had  gained  the  admiration  of  the  world,  long 
prior  to  tlie  time  ot  which  Aristode  composed  his 
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Art  of  Poetry.  Ih  short,  it  was  by  observing  what 
some  authors  had  already  successfully  done,  that 
writers  on  criticism  were  enabled  to  point  out  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  others. 


The  pleasure  received  from  the  most  approved 
works  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  general 
admiration  bestowed  upon  the  jxjwers  of  geniuH 
which  produced  them,  must  have  soon  excited  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  nature  and  source  of  that  plea- 
sure, as  connecte<l  with  the  faculty  of  taste  in  the 
hitman  mind.  Hence,  the  origin  of  the  art  of  criti- 
cism ;  in  the  very  commraicement  of  which  it  must 
have  been  perceived  that,  with  certain  discrepancies 
arising  from  defective  instruction  or  early  associa- 
tions, the  opinions  of  men  on  the  qualities  of  compo- 
sition, or  other  works  of  art,  exhibit  a  striking  uni- 
formity; that,  hi  general,  they  agree  in  calling  the 
same  things  excellent,  or  the  contrary,  and  in  receiv- 
Big  from  them  a  similar  emotion  of  satisfaction  or 
dislike.  Thus,  in  process  of  time,  from  examining  a 
great  variety  of  instances,  and  from  ascertaining  with 
precision  that  which  pleased  or  displeased  ui  parti- 
cular cases,  a  set  of  rules  would  be  constructed; 
directing  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not 
'  tD  be  done,  and  thereby  founding,  upon  the  basis  of 
priucaple,  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad  taste. 

In  prosecuting  his  studies,  in  this  department, 
there  is  no  quarter  to  whicli  a  young  person  will  be 
more  likely  to  repair  for  assistance,  than  to  standard  I 
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works  of  criticism.  Those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  in  the  path  in  which  he  wishes  to  tread,  and 
who  have  travelled  in  it  prosperously,  are  no  doubt 
well  qualified  to  direct  him,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  proceed.  It  is  iiecessai-y,  how- 
ever, to  inform  him  that  eren  under  this  enlightened 
and  experienced  direction,  he  must  proceed  with 
caution ;  and,  in  his  first  acquaintance  with  works  of 
taste,  he  must  be  reminded  to  moke  but  a  sparing 
Hse  of  the  technical  forms  and  maxims  of  the  pro- 
fessed critic.  The  respect  due  to  great  talents  and 
to  superior  knowledge  is  apt  to  dispose  young  niiiuls 
to  receive,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  opinions  of 
established  writers,  and  to  deter  them  from  sufficient- 
ly exercising  their  outi  understanding  and  natural 
sensibility.  The  student  should,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  attach  himself  to  the  unassisted  perusal  of 
the  best  models ;  Ibrming  such  opinions  as  his  judf^ 
niunt  may  sanction,  and  cherishing  such  emotions  as 
the  subject  itself  may  happen  to  excite.  He  must 
not  go  to  the  critic  to  learn  what  ought  to  please  or 
disjilease,  or  when  to  approve  and  when  to  express 
disapprobation.  His  pan  is,  to  begin  with  thiidung 
and  feeling  for  himself;  and  then  to  compare  his 
opinions  and  feelings  with  diose  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  authority  and  of  established  taste.  The 
general  object  of  the  Iccttires,  accordingly,  on  this 
particular  head,  b  to  instruct  young  men  at  what 
jMiriod,  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  views,  they 
ought  to  apply  themselves  (o  tiic  study  of  critical 
writers;   how  ihcy  may   derii'c  from  such  uutlkors 
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the  assistance  of  which  they  stand  in  need ;  and 
how  they  may  cscajie  those  errors  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  from  not  understanding,  or  from  misapply- 
ing, tile  estabhshed  rules  of  criticism. 


Tlie  student  is  here  taught  to  view  in  its  proper 
light  tlie  objection  which  lias  been  sometimes  urged 
I  against  the  critical  art,  as  being  prejudicial  to  rising 
i.     It  is  remarked,  in  answer  to  this  cavil,  that 
the  knowledge  of  rules  founded  upou  tlie  constitu- 
tion  of  the  human   mind,  and  collected  from   the 
works  of  judicious  and  enlightened  autliors,   cannot 
possibly  be  hurtful  to  taste,  nor  check  the  exertions 
of  youthful  Uilent.     On  the  contrary,  such  know- 
ledge communicated  at  the  proper  time,  and   used 
with  discretion,  can  hardly  fdl,  on  many  important 
occasions,  to  correct  mistakes,  to  supply  deficiences, 
and  to  suggest  improvements,  in  general  reasoning, 
as  well  as  in  the  perception  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
composition.     It  ought  accordingly  to  be  a  leading 
ibject  with  every  professor,  to  adapt  his  instructions 
'  so  as  not  only  to  convey  useful  information  upon  the 
I  subjects  which   he   himself  actually   discusses,   but 
[more  particularly  to  prepare   his   pupils  for   reading 
I  «ith  advantage,  the  publications   of  those  writers, 
mrhose  opinions  are   most  approved,    and  who   are 
usually  recommended  as  guides  in  subjects  of  tliia 
nature.     Such  authors  niny,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
establishing  that  general  standard  of  taste  by  which 
public  opinion  is  regulated ;  but  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  works,  the  yoimg  student,  so  far 
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from  sit  spending  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment, 
merely  investigates  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
conclusions  are  supported,  and  comi>ares  their  doc- 
trines with  the  simple  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 


Indeed,  the  great  object  of  the  professor,  in  this 
part  of  his  course,  is  to  afford  to  his  pupils,  from  the 
various  sources  which  reading  and  reflection  have 
opened  up  to  him,  the  means  of  forming  for  them- 
selves a  standard  of  taste,  to  which  they  may  refer 
such  prothictions  of  the  fine  arts  as  fall  under  their 
observation.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  he  is  natu- 
rally led  to  state  to  them,  tliat  WTiters  on  taste  have, 
iu  fact,  endeavoured  to  establish  such  a  standard  on 
the  basis  of  general  consent,  modified  by  such  cir- 
cumstances as  might  render  this  consent  definite  and 
apparent.  In  every  nation,  it  is  true,  and  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  there  has  been  but  a  small  number 
of  individuals,  comparatively  speakuig,  whose  habits 
and  pursuits  have  led  them  to  examine  the  principles 
of  taste,  or  even  to  attain  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  productions  of  genius,  in  ])oetry,  sculpture, 
or  painting.  In  particular  coimtries,  too,  and  epochs 
of  society,  the  general  taste  has  been  vitiated  and 
depraved.  During  the  scholastic  ages  of  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance,  for  exajnple,  the  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  a  correct  perception  of  their  excellence, 
were  unknown  over  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  in 
like  manner,  under  the  government  of  Charles 
Second,  the  public  taste  in  Enghind  was  deeply 
fecled  by  the  profligacy  of  manners  which,  at  I 
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period,  characterized  the  intercourse  of  society  in  th^n 
higher  ranks. 

Tlie  statidanl  founded  on  general  consent  must  b«" 
still  farther  modified  by  the  license  which  is  conceded 
to  men  of  great  genius,  whether  as  authors  or  critics. 
Distinguished  writers  and  celebrated  artists  assume 
to  themselves  a  certain  privilege  to  dispense  with  die 
strict  laws  of  criticism,  in  their  own  performances,  as 
well  as  in  judging  of  those  of  otliers;  and  thus,  the 
authority  of  general  consent  is  frequently  diminished 
in  the  very  quarter  from  which  it  might  be  expected 
to  derive  its  greatest  support.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, besides,  that  the  majority  of  men  of  taste 
are  judges  only  in  one  department ;  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal  ta^t;  that  a  person  may  be 
a  good  judge  in  poetry  and  not  in  painting;  nay, 
that  he  may  be  a  good  judge  in  one  species  of  poeti- 
cal composition  and  not  in  another.  Under  modifi-^' 
cations  so  numerous  and  essential,  general  consent 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  very  imperfect  standard.  It  is 
sufficient  for  determining  with  respect  to  general 
excellence  in  matters  of  taste ;  but  not  for  deciding 
with  regard  to  minute  points  and  rival  beauties.  For 
i  example,  it  has  left  no  room  for  doubt,  that  tlie  works  ■ 
botli  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil  are  excellent  specimens 
of  epic  poetry ;  but  it  has  left  the  question  still  un- 
decided to  which  of  these  great  authors  the  palm  of 
superior  poetical  merit  belongs.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  student  who  wishes  to  satisfy  himself,  as 
to   the   comparative   excellence   of   tliose   immortal 
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{>oets,  must  institute  a  strict  analysis  of  the  poems  in 
(juestiou — direct  his  judgment  to  the  several  part% 
iu  which  similar  powers  are  displayed — compare  the 
genius,  taste,  sensibility,  imagination,  command  of 
language,  and  general  qualities  of  style — and  thus 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  gui<led  at  once  by  the  light  of 
his  own  understanding,  antl  by  the  established  nilcs 
of  criticism.  The  Frencli  critic  Rapjn  has  given  a 
good  specimen  of  this  mode  of  determining  compara- 
tive merits ;  wliile  the  remarks  which  accompany  his 
estimate,  instruct  tlie  student  not  only  how  to  express 
his  approval  or  disapproval,  but  also  how  to  state 
tlie  grounds  upon  which  his  judgments  may  liave 
been  formed. 


8uch  is  the  sketch  of  the  lectures  on  the  means  of 
unproving  the  jiowers  of  laste.  One  jmrticular  stiU 
remains  to  be  stated,  which  the  best  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject 
can  neither  supersede  nor  supply ;  namely,  the  me- 
thoil  of  conducting  a  regular  }>rogreasJve  course  of 
exercises,  i>erformed  by  the  students,  correcte<l  by 
the  teacher,  and  afterwards  returned  to  them  with 
instructions  for  directing  llieir  future  efforts.  But 
an  explanation  of  the  phut,  adojited  in  carrying  on 
this  part  of  llie  disciphne  of  the  first  philosojihy  class, 
forms  the  subject  of  tlie  second  general  division  of 
these  outlines. 

The  lectures  on  tlie  powers  of  commtuiicAtioti, 
containing  a  llteoretical  view  and  a  co[)ious  iUustra- 
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tion  of  the  means  of  improving  these  powers  by  tb^ 
arts  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  constitute  no  part  of 
the  business  of  the  students  who  attend  the  first 
course.  Tliese  may,  perhaps  becomi 
another  essay. 


ibiect  of 

i 


A  general  sketch  has  now  lieen  given  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lectures  whJch  are  annually  delivered  in 
the  logic  class,  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  of 
the  order  in  which  these  subjects  succeed  each  other, 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  course.  Tlie  chief 
difficulty  in  drawing  out  such  a  sketcli  has  arisen 
from  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  a  distinct  specifica- 
tion of  the  several  parts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
avoiding  a  minute  discussion  of  topics  which  ore 
familiar  to  every  person  of  liberal  education.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  subjoin  tliat,  in  the  lectures  of 
which  he  has  thus  detailed  the  outlines,  the  author 
disclaims  all  pretence  to  originality:  indeed,  he  con- 
ceives that  attempts  after  novelty  and  ingenious  views, 
in  such  matters,  would  have  only  rendered  his  lec- 
tures less  adapted  for  the  purpose  which  they  are 
meant  to  accomplish. 


There  m^,  no  doubt,  be  a  diversity  of  opinion 
whether  the  subjects  now  described  are  the  fittest,  all 
things  considered,  for  initiating  young  persons  into 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  for  siippljang  them  with 
the  means  of  following  out  the  pursuits  which  may 
be  thereby  suggested — ^whether  they  are  the  subjects 
most  likely  to  interest  and  exercise  tlie  intellectual 
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powers  «f  youth — whether  tliey  conipreliend  proper 
topics  for  essays  to  be  iierforiued  by  young  men  just 
beginning  to  tliink  and  compose; — whether,  in  a 
word,  the  professor  of  a  first  pliilosophical  class 
might  not,  in  some  other  way,  occupy,  to  greater 
advantage,  tlie  time  and  labour  of  those  who  are 
committed  to  him  for  instruction- 
It  has  been  thought,  by  some  not  altogether  in- 
competent to  judge,  tliat  the  science  of  geometry,  on 
account  of  its  precision  ajid  certamty,  js  better  cal- 
culated tlian  any  other  for  accustoming  young  per- 
sons to  accurate  reasoning,  and  for  inuring  them  to 
habits  of  attention  and  perseverance;  and  this  science, 
acconltngly,  has  been  established  in  some  seminaries, 
as  the  chief  occupation  of  young  men,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  studies. 


It  must  be  admitted,  that  geometrical  science  has 
a  |K»werfuI  tendency  to  fix  the  attention  of  youth, 
and  to  accustom  tliem  to  distinctness  in  the  use  of 
terms,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  accurate  habits  of 
thought,  in  appreciating  evidence,  and  in  balancing 
arguments :  and  these  points,  it  is  farther  admitted, 
are  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  tlie  logical  char- 
acter that,  if  provision  had  not  been  made  for  them 
in  the  academical  course,  I  should  have  tliought  it 
necessary  to  select,  from  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  a 
series  of  fundamental  propositions,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced tliem  into  these  lectures  as  a  specimen  of 
close  reasoning.     Tliis,  however,  is  rendered  unne- 
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y  by  the  establishment  of  a  mitthematical  pni^ 
fessor,  who  gives  lectures,  every  day  during  the 
session,  on  the  elements  of  Euclid,  of  plane  ti'igono- 
metry,  and  algebra;  anti,  at  a  separate  hour,  to  more 
advanced  students,  on  the  higher  parts  of  mathe- 
matics, conic  sections,  fluxions,  and  the  Principia  of 
Newton.  As  the  students  in  the  logic  class  generally 
attend  the  elementary  class  of  mathematics,  they  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  that  they  would  otherwise  derive 
&om  the  introduction  of  any  part  of  the  latter  into 
the  business  of  the  former. 


Nor  could  the  object  which  the  professor  of  a  first 
philosophy  class  hai*  in  view  be  properly  attmned,  by 
confining  the  attention  of  his  pupils  entirely  to  geo- 
metry. That  science,  as  every  one  knows,  addresses 
itself  chiefly  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  comparison 
and  deduction ;  and  it  is  found  from  experience  that, 
amid  the  great  diversity  of  hunian  talents,  there  are 
but  few  minds  which  discover  any  peculiar  aptitude 
for  geometrical  investigations.  Besides,  as  the  mental 
faculties,  in  their  growth  and  progress,  exercise  a  reci- 
procal influence,  and  exhibit  a  close  dependence  upon 
one  another,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  partial 
direction  of  some  of  those  powers,  while  the  rest  are 
suffered  to  remain  imemployed,  may  prove  hurtful 
to  their  general  culture.  It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded 
as  a  fixed  principle  in  education  that,  whenever  this 
dependence  and  connection  are  overlooked,  one 
faculty  is  sure  to  acquire  such  a  preponderance  as 
greatly  to  retard  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
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llii;  otliers.  Tims,  iluring  llie  ticholastic  ages,  as  the 
whole  force  ofeclucationwHS  direcleti  to  the  improve^ 
merit  of  tlie  powers  of  reasoning,  many  surprising 
iiistunces  of  iicuteness  and  penetration  appeared 
among  the  learned,  whicli,  in  some  degree,  rewarded 
llie  labour  so  painfully  bestowed  upon  the  crude  and 
technical  jargon,  by  which  tlie  mind  was,  at  that 
time,  conducted  througii  her  intellectual  processes ; 
but  the  bad  effects  of  this  exclusive  and  partial  man- 
ner of  instruction  were,  at  the  same  time,  strikingly 
manifested,  in  the  total  absence  of  invention,  in  the 
decay  of  taste,  and  in  the  neglect  of  the  important 
powers  of  communication.  The  lectures,  the  exer- 
cises, aiid  the  discipline  of  a  first  philosophy  class, 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  such  as  may  promote  equally 
anti  gradually  the  general  culture  of  the  mind,  and 
the  improvement  of  each  separate  faculty. 


Were  the  business  confined  to  the  elements  of 
geometry,  the  students  would  be  deprived,  in  a  great 
mea-tiire,  of  all  those  means  of  improvement  which 
arc  connected  with  tlie  knowledge  and  habits  <^ 
language,  upon  which  their  future  progress  in  science 
and  in  art  so  intimately  depend.  Mathematicians, 
it  is  well  known,  make  but  a  sparing  use  of  language. 
Their  vocabulary  is  of  small  extent;  being  confined 
to  a  few  abstract  terms,  algebraical  characters,  and 
diagrams.  These,  it  is  very  obvious,  are  not  only 
restricted  to  one  science,  but  call  into  exercise  only 
one  rlasa  of  tlie  mental  powers ;  whereas,  in  every 
l>criod  of  education,  from  fir»t  to  last,  the  study  df 
n  2 
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langoage,  including,  of  course,  the  fomiation  imtl 
expansion  of  those  associations  which  connect  thought 
and  feeling  witli  verbal  signs,  whether  tts  used  by 
the  orator,  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  gives  full 
scope  and  exercise  to  all  the  intellectual  endowments, 
— calls  into  play  the  imagination,  the  memory,  and 
the  judgment — and  gives  birth  to  those  rapid  pro- 
cesses of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing,  wliicli  dis- 
tinguish the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  intelligent 
man  of  business. 


^ 


The  very  perfection  of  the  science  of  geometry, 
and  the  vigorous  intellectual  efforts  necessary  to  reach 
it,  in  some  measure  disqualify  it  for  becoming  the 
basis  of  a  first  class  of  philosophy.  Every  step  in 
the  process  is  equally  clear  and  certain.  There  is 
no  room  for  diversity  of  opinion,  doubt,  conjecture, 
hypothesis,  or  theory.  All  must  travel  in  the  same 
beaten  track,  and  the  farther  the  students  advance, 
the  more  is  their  path  contracted.  Tliose  who  have 
arrived  at  the  highest  parts  of  it,  have  few  with  wliom 
they  can  c 


It  is  admitted,  tliat  the  study  of  geometry  lias  a 
tendency  to  produce  liabits  of  regular  and  steady 
attention,  and  to  accustom  young  persons  to  form 
their  judgments  on  clear  and  certain  evidence.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  kind  of  evidence  with  which  they 
will  be  chiefly  conversant,  in  prosecutuig  other 
branches  of  science.  The  conclusions  of  the  geome- 
trician  are  founded  upon  truths,  eitlier  intuitive  or 
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(leniunstrable ;  whereas,  in  ethics,  political,  jurispru- 
dence, criticism,  and  theology,  our  reasonings  ai-e 
supported  upon  different  principles,  and  are  sustninet^ 
by  quite  a  diilerent  species  of  evidence.  The  mathe- 
matician cannot  proceed  one  step  without  the  aid  of 
demonstration ;  while  the  student,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  research,  must  rest  satisfied  with 
certain  degrees  of  probability,  and  even  with  con- 
jecture, lliere  is,  accordingly,  no  small  hazard 
that  tlie  young  matliematicitm  may  acquire  such  uo- 
tions  of  evidence  as  to  disqualify  him  for  making 
progress  in  otlier  branches  of  study.  Indeed,  tliere 
have  been  instances  of  able  writers,  who,  haviiig 
iormed  tlieir  habits  of  reasoning  on  strict  geometri- 
ciU  principles,  aud  having  acquired  a  predilection 
for  the  kuid  of  evidence  on  wtiich  that  science  rests, 
have  absurdly  attempted  to  carry  them  into  discus- 
sions which  did  not  adntit  of  their  application :  and 
there  have  been  not  a  few  distinguished  mathemati- 
cians, BO  devoted  to  llieir  favourite  pursuits,  and  so 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  all  others,  as  to  have 
shown  no  relish  for  poetry',  eloquence,  or  even  the 
very  rational  studies  of  taste  and  criticism. 

This,  no  doubt,  does  not  hold  universally.  There 
are  many  individuals,  and  I  have  the  pleas*ure  of 
knowing  some  of  them,  who  are  not  more  distin- 
guished by  tlieir  geometrical  knowledge  than  by  the 
strength  and  soundness  uf  tlieir  judgment  on  other 
subjects.  But  no  general  conclusion  is  to  be  drawu 
IViiin  n  few  particular  instances  of  highly  favoured 
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individuals:  and  I  liave  likewise  known  several  peP^ 
sons,  greatly  distinguished  by  mathematical  attain- 
ments, who  were  to  be  ranked  even  below  mediocriiy 
in  more  common  studies.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  every  case  where  the  time  and  attention  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  geometrical  inquiries,  and  where  a 
a  strong  taste  is  contracted  for  these  pursuits,  not 
only  will  a  reasonable  portion  of  study  be  denied  to 
other  departments  of  learning,  but  even  a  certain 
degree  of  indifference  or  of  dislike  to  these  wiU  be 
permitted  to  grow  upon  the  mind,  and  ultimately  to 
disqualify  the  student  for  entering  upon  these  studies 
with  success.  I 

These  remarks  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a|jplt-l 
cable  to  the  science  of  geometry,  viewed  as  a  separate 
branch  of  human  learning,  but  solely  to  the  use 
which  is  sometimes  made  of  it,  as  an  introduction  to 
.  philosophical  education.  Its  utility  in  extending  the 
sphere  of  physical  knowledge ;  its  dignity  and  sub- 
limity as  an  instrument  of  thought,  in  the  very  highest 
track  to  which  tlie  human  understanding  can  attempt 
to  soar  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  and  its  general  subser- 
viency to  tlie  moat  exalted  pleasures  wliich  reason, 
enlightened  and  refined,  is  capable  of  enjoying,  are 
neither  doubted  nor  denied.  It  is,  in  no  respect, 
derogatory  to  this  noble  science,  nor  can  it  imply 
the  slightest  inipeacliment  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  introduced  it,  at  a  certain  stage,  into  the  acade- 
mical course,   to  mauilain  that   there   are  other  sut>*B 
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jects,  ill  llie  wide  field  of  liumon  learning,  better  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  general  education. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  difficult  to  discover 
any  good  reiis<m  why  all  the  students  in  a  university, 
liowever  different  their  abilities,  their  taste,  their 
circumstances  in  hfe,  and  future  destination  in  the 
world,  should  be  obhged  to  follow  one  particular  line 
of  study,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  principles  of 
one  science,  I  have  often  wished  that  some  of  those 
able  men  who  support  this  view  of  things,  in  relation 
to  die  materials  of  public  instruction,  would  point 
out  wherein  consists  tlie  connection  between  the 
higher  ports  of  geometry,  and  the  study  of  ethics, 
)K>litics>  law,  jurisprudence,  theology,  and  the  fine 
arts, — tile  sciences,  so  to  call  them,  of  business, 
of  human  life,  and  of  manners.  We  certainly 
do  not  find  tliat  philosophers,  divines,  legisia^ 
tors,  orators,  or  men  of  busuiess,  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  their  acquisitions  in  this  science ; 
and  WG  seldom  hear  them,  when  titey  refer  to  their 
education  and  acquired  knowledge,  ascribe  their  suc- 
cess to  geometrical  skill,  or  to  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  algebraical  analysis.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  to 
studies  of  a  more  general  tendency,  to  language, 
history,  elociuence,  morals,  and  law,  that  they  are 
usually  found  to  attribute  whatever  art  may  have 
added  to  nature,  in  the  strengU)  of  their  talents  or  in 
llic  command  of  their  resources. 


I  sufficient   answer  to  these   remarks   that. 
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when  young  persons  have  once  been  accustomed  toM 
reason  closely,   on  mathematical   subjects,  this  iiii»  1 
proved  habit  may  be  transferred  to  subjects  of  every  I 
other   description.     Such  transferences   are  not   so  I 
easily  made  as  seems  to  be  imagined.     On  the  con-  I 
trary,  when  men  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  I 
the  reasoning  powers  on  any  particular  class  of  ol>- 
jects,  there  arises  an  inclination  and  an  aptitude  to 
employ  them  in  tliat  way  and  not  in  any  other.    This 
is  a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 


The  same  views  wiiich  have  been  here  given  of  the  • 
study  of  geometry,  as  unfit  for  the  business  of  a  first 
class  of  philosophy,   seem  to  have  been  entertained 
by  Warburton — a  name  of  no  mean  authority  on 
such  a  subject.     In  his  introduction  to  Julian  he 
flius  expresses  himself.     "  But  the  trutli  is,  all  its 
use  seems   to  be  only  habituating  tlie  mind  to  tliinh 
long  and  closely,  and  it  would  be  well  if  this  advan- 
tage made  amends  for  some  inconveniences  insepara- 
ble from  its  study.    It  may  seem  too  much  a  paradox 
to  say,  that  long  habit  in  tliis  science  incapacitates   H 
the  mind  for  reasonbg  at  large,  and  especially  in  the  fl 
search  of  moral  truth.     And  yet  I  believe  .nothing  is     " 
more  certain.    The  object  of  geometry  is  demonstra- 
tion.    Its  subject  admits  of  it,   and  it  is  almost  the 
only  subject  that  doth.     In  this  science,  whatever  is 
not  demonstration  goes   for  nothing,  or  is  at  least 
below   the  sublime  inquirer's  regard.     Probability, 
through   its   almost   infinite   degrees,    from    simple 
doubt  up  to  absolute  certainty,  is  the  terra  incognita  \ 
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of  the  geometer ;  and  yet,  here  it  is  that  the  greut 
husiness  of  the  human  mind,  the  search  and  discovery 
of  all  the  important  trutlis  which  concern  us  as  rea- 
sonable beings  is  carried  on.  And  here  too  it  is  that 
all  its  vigour  is  exerted,  for,  to  proportion  the  assent 
to  tlie  probability,  accompanying  every  varying  degree 
of  moral  evidence,  requires  the  most  enlarged  and 
sovereign  exercise  of  reason."* 

The  objections  which  have  been  here  urged  against 
the  use  of  geometry,  as  a  genera!  introduction  to 
philosophical  study,  appear  to  me  as  being,  in  some 
resijects,  even  still  stronger,  when  applied  to  natural 
philosophy,  properly  so  called.  Indeed  the  student 
must  necessarily  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
geometry  before  be  can  enter  upon  the  study  of  phy- 


*  trpon  ibi»  Bubjvd  I  amj  refer  to  a  female  lulbority  (Mldunp  de 
Stsel  Ilolstein]  wbo  bu  considered  Ihis  point  M  gome  lefigth,  and  xcr/ 
ingmiou^;.  in  that  part  oT  ber  vork  3}e  L  'AUemaipie,  which  treats  of 
llie  moilc  of  educnlion  in  tbe  Gentian  univeiHtiea,  "  Rien  n'est  tnoina 
■jiplicatilc  a  la  lie  t|u'un  raisonDement  matbems^ue.  Une  propoii- 
tion  en  fait  de  chiffVta  at  deddemenl  faiuae  ou  yraie ;  tma  loux  In 
Butrea  rapports  le  vrai  te  mele  avec  le  Giux  d'une  telle  nuuiiere  que  lou- 
venl  ritulioct  peu  aeul  noui  decider  entrc  lea  motif>  direrv  quelqucfbis 
■iisn  puiaiaol*  d'un  cuti  que  de  I'autre.  L'Etude  dcs  mathemaiiques 
Iialiituani  »  la  ectlitude  irriie  contra  toulea  lei  0[Hnfoni  opposiet  a  la 
notre ;  tanili*  que  ee  i|u'il  y  a  de  plui  important  pour  la  conduite  de  ce 
inunde,  c'mt  d'apprmdiv  In  autn^  c'esl  a  dire  de  conceroir  [out  cv  qui 
Ics  portc  i  pcnvr  et  i  HMtr  auti'Cinenl  que  noiu.  Le  raatbcmsliquc* 
(DduiKiit  i  ne  tenir  coiii|>lc  que  de  ce  qui  est  pnniTf  i  (andii  que  lea 
trrit^  primitiiea,  ctlla  que  le  wntinienl  et  le  genie  niiiscnl  ne  KUil 
|iBi  luitfcptihlei  >li-  demonilralion."— Dc  L'Alk-nuigiiv,  Prcmicn.'  Vti- 
tiv.  Chap,  la 
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ales;  the  problems  of  tlie  latter  requiring  on  iiiliniale 
ucqULiitititnce  with  the  principles  and  conclusions  of 
the  former.  Tlie  token  of  admission  to  a  celebrated 
school  of  nattind  philosophy  was  expressed  in  these 
words,  Diidcii  ayEo^urjijros  eieiru,  and  it  is  only  a  very 
superficial  course  of  natural  philosophy  which  can  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  made  considerable 
advances  in  geometry. 

Nor  do  the  reasons  which  ore  comiuonly  assigned 
for  beginning  with  natm'al  philosophy  appear  to  me 
well  founded,  either  in  the  distribution  and  connec- 
tions of  science,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  human  being.  It  is  said,  for  example, 
to  be  an  easy  and  attractive  study,  and  thus  well  cal- 
culated to  draw  on  the  young  and  inattentive,  by 
progressive  steps,  to  investigations  of  a  more  severe 
description.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  at  the 
time  of  life  to  which  the  student  in  a  philosophy  class 
is  already  advanced,  this  species  of  stratagem  cannot 
be  practised,  either  with  advantage  or  with  success. 
Children,  indeed,  who  are  incapable  of  feeUng  the 
force  of  other  motives,  may  be  bribed  by  some  such 
means,  to  imdertake  disagreeable  labour;  but  students 
approaching  to  the  maturity  of  reason  are  not  to  be 
cajoled  in  aiiy  such  a  manner.  On  the  contrary, 
they  must  be  treated  like  men,  and  taught  to  act 
from  reasonable  motives,  from  a  conviction  of  du^, 
and  from  the  prospect  of  future  good. 


I 


In  truth,  the  very  circumstance,  that  the  subject  is 
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easy  auil  utcractive,  constitutes  of  Itself,  at  this  period 
of  study,  a  strong  objection  to  its  admission  into  the 
first  place  of  the  academical  course.  It  is  not  what 
is  simple,  easy,  and  attractive,  which  ought  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  teacher  to  employ  the  mind  of  his  pu- 
pil ;  so  far  from  this,  a  judicious  master  will  see  the 
propriety  of  placing  before  him,  at  this  stage  of  his 
progress,  subjects  wiiich  demand  considerable  thought 
and  perseverance ;  no  longer  concealing  from  tlie 
youth,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  of  ui- 
teilectual  habits,  requires  a  frequent  and  strenuous 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  jM>wers.  Knowledge,  in- 
deed, at  the  commencement  of  a  philosophical  course, 
is  not  the  main  object  of  exertion ;  and,  accordijjgly, 
siip|Kisiiig  that  tlie  wliole  facts  wliicli  constitute  physi- 
cal science,  could  Lie  communicated  at  once  by  inspira- 
tion, the  grand  aim  of  every  sensible  teacher,  namely, 
the  improvement  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  tlie 
ready  use  of  them  in  die  search  or  iUustradon  of 
Iruth,  would  completely  fail  to  be  realized.  I  repeat 
that  vigour  of  intellect,  an  ocdve  imagination,  and  u 
correct  judgment  can  be  acqitiretl  in  no  odier  way 
than  by  constant  and  regular  exercise;  and,  therefore, 
to  imagine,  that  young  persons  may  be  flattered  into 
the  acquisition  of  such  habits,  without  sedulous  and 
continued  labour,  t*  not  only  to  deceive  ourselves, 
but  grievously  to  mislead  those  whom  we  ought  to 
instruct,  and  whose  exertions  we  ought  to  guide. 
Tlie  student  t>hoidd  be  informed  that,  at  a  given 
])oint,  beyond  a  certain  portion  of  ditBcuIty  and 
labour,  on  his  parr,  arc  placed  the  most  valuable  oc- 
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qatsitions,  and  that  to  realize  Uiese,  steady  and  well  1 
directed  exertion  is  a  condition  as  indispensable  a 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  production  of  a  I 
crop, 


But  it  is  another  great  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  philosophy,  as  the  subject  of  study, 
into  the  first  class  of  the  philosophical  course ;  thai 
this  science,  like  geonietiy,  has  no  connexion  with 
those  of  mind, — with  logic,  ethics,  politics,  jurispru- 
dence, theology,  and  the  fine  arts.  Now,  besides  the 
direct  effects  which  would  be  produced  by  an  un^ 
divided  attention  to  material  objects,  in  abstracting 
the  miud  from  the  knowledge  of  itself,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  tliat  all  tlie  previous  education  of  the 
juvenile  student,  has  had  the  same  tendency,  although 
perhaps  in  a  less  direct  manner,  and  has  confined  his 
notions  abnost  entirely  to  things  without.  Iliis  ha- 
bit, accordingly,  is  in  most  cases  powerful  and  con- 
firmed, before  the  mind  is  ijivited,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  philosophical  course,  to  attend  to  her 
own  operations,  and  to  record  the  objects  of  her  con- 
sciousness ;  and  it  is,  on  this  very  account,  more  e^ 
sentially  requisite  that  a  new  habit  should  now  be 
generate<l,  and  the  nund  invested  with  the  important 
office  of  turning  her  powers  inward  upon  herself. 
If  this  period  shidl  be  allowed  to  pass  without  begin- 
ning the  study  of  pneumatology,  the  intellectual  ha- 
bits will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  duly  baliuiced ; 
mental  operations  will  pass  unheeded,  and  imperfect- 
ly imderstood;  llie  wonderful  mechanism  of  muid 
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will  reiiiLiiii  unanalysed ;  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  tlie 
history  of  human  thought,  will  never  be  iiic|uired 
into;  and  men  would  then  use  the  noble  gift  of 
reason,  without  knowing  of  what  subordinate  fa- 
culties it  is  composed,  the  laws  of  its  operations,  or 
the  means  of  its  improvement. 


Tiiis  being  the  cose,  it  really  becomes  a  matter  of 
serious  importance  to  introduce,  in  the  outset  of  the 
philosophical  course,  such  exercises  as  naturally  lead 
the  student  to  the  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  in- 
strument, with  which  all  science  is  to  he  attained,  the 
understanding  enlightened  and  invigorated,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart  elevated  and  refined.  The 
ex[>cdiency  of  such  discipline  becomes,  perhaps,  only 
the  more  unquestionable  that  natural  philosophy  car- 
ries with  it,  in  its  sublime  views  and  exhilarating 
pursuits,  a  species  of  seducement  which  withdraws 
the  inind  from  examining  into  its  own  operations. 
The  processes  of  attention  and  reflection,  when  di- 
rected to  mental  objects,  are  not,  in  themselves,  con- 
sidered agreeable,  until  sudi  habits  have  become  in 
some  (legree  confirmed.  Tlie  first  efforts  in  this  way 
are  usually  sustained,  either  by  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity, or  by  tlie  powerful  motives  of  emulation  and 
ambition.  I'neumatology  does  not  present  many  at- 
tractions to  the  youthfid  mind ;  and  yet  notliing  is 
more  indisputable,  than  that  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter, in  ufler  life,  dejiends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
exertions  which  are  mode,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  philosophical  course,  to  acquire  command  over 
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die  mental  functions,  to  know  tlieii-  reciprocal  in-  I 
fluence  and  dependencies,  and,  thus,  to  secure  the' 

means  of  correcting  their  aberrations,  and  of  adding  ] 
vigour  to  their  exercise.      Nor  is  this  happy  result, 

in  my  opinion,   to   be  obtained   in  any  otlier  way  | 

than  by  following  out  a  system   of  discipline  similar  j 

to   that  already  sketched   oul,  and   which   will  be  j 

farther  explained,  in  the  second  part  of  these  out-  ] 
lines. 


On  this  subject,  I  may  venture  to  speak  from  ex- 
perience.    Many  cases  have  fallen  within  my  obser- 
vation of  young  persons  who,  on  one  account  or 
other,  began  their  academical  course  with  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  one  of 
those,  who,  at  any  subsequent  period,  directed  his  ■ 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  who  after-  \ 
wards  became  distinguished  in  any  of  the  scien 
which  have  their  foundation  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
faculties.     A  transition  from  the  study  of  mental  ob- 
jects to  those  of  a  sensible  material  nature,  does  not 
seem  to  be  attended  witli  the  same  difficulty :  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  express-  . 
ed  in  his  usual  emphatic  manner,  accords  so  much   | 
with  that  which  has  been  here  adopted,  that  I  shall   , 
conclude  with  stating  it.     "  The  truth  is,"  says  he,  , 
in  his  Life  of  Milton,  "  that  the  knowledge  of  exter- 
nal nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge 
'  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent 
business  of  the  human  mind.     Whether  we  provide  i 
for  action  or  conversation,   whether  we  wish  to  be  4 
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useful  or  pleasing)  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious 
and  mornl  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  llic  next  is 
an  acquniiitancc  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
with  lliose  examples  which  may  be  sjud  to  embody 
truth,  and  to  prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of 
opinions.  Prudence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  ex- 
cellences of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are  per- 
petually moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is 
necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are  volun- 
tary, and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such 
rare  emergence,  tJiat  one  man  may  know  anotlier 
half  his  hfe  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in 
hydrostatics  or  astronomy;  but  his  moral  or  pruden- 
tial character  immediately  appears." 

Such,  then,  are  the  views  with  which  the  subjects 
are  selected,  which  afibrd  materials  for  the  lectures  ' 
delivered  in  the  logic  class,  in  this  university;  and  I 
hope  it  will  appear,  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  plan, 
tliat  the  attention  of  the  students,  during  the  six  or 
seven  months  which  compose  the  session,  is  occupied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  their  intellectual  im- 
provement. Tlie  ruling  principle  of  the  sj-stcm  is  to 
accommodate  the  subject-matter  of  the  lectures  to 
ihe  capacity  and  actual  progress  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  to  awaken  a  desire  for  informa- 
tion, and  to  keej)  alive  their  interest  in  the  several 
discussions  and  inquiries  which  ha]i{>en  to  be  brought 
l)efore  tliem.  The  knowledge,  too,  which  is  there 
communicated,  is  drawn  from  the  elements  of  those 
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sciences  which  are  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  student 
in  the  succeeding  stages  of  his  academical  career, 
and  is  such  as  may  at  the  same  time  be  supposed  to 
promote  the  equal  and  gradual  culture  of  all  the 
mental  powers. 


UN    THE    COMPOSITION    UF    LECTURES    FOn    A 
FIRST   CLASS    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  suitableness  of  tlie  materials  which  form  iho 
grouiid-work  of  lectures  is,  no  doubt,  a  consideration 
of  primary  importauce ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  requi- 
site wliich  must  be  Rttended  to,  in  composing  discour- 
ses for  the  instruction  of  students  just  entering  the 
threshold  of  philosophy. 

When  the  sole  end  in  view  is  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  tlie  natural  connectJon  of  the  subjects 
to  be  exptajned  will,  in  all  probability,  dictate  to  the 
teacher  the  order  whicli  ought  to  be  pursued,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  deprive  him  of  any  alternative  as  to 
the  succession  of  his  diiferent  topics.  But  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  as  the  siUjjects  are  chosen 
with  a  reference  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  student 
in  tlie  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  rather  than 
widi  the  view  of  putting  Iiim  in  possession  of  any 
class  of  facts,  the  method  of  instruction  ought  to  be 
calculated  to  meet  the  natural  growtli  of  the  under- 
standing, and  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  several 
powers  of  mind  are  generally  found  to  develi^  them- 
selves. 


WliWever,  tlierefore,  may  have  been  the  order  in 
which  the  teacher  acquired  his  own  knowledge,  he 
must  nrrnngc  it,  when  he  delivers  it  to  ht'*  students, 
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in  such  a  manner  ob  best  accords  with  the  natural 
procedure  of  those  powers  of  mind  which  he  wishes 
to  address,  and  with  the  generation  of  those  habits, 
which  he  proposes  to  encourage,  Tlie  subject,  too, 
must  be  regarded  as  new  to  the  pupil,  or  as  very  im- 
perfectly understood  ;  and  those  parts,  accordingly, 
which  are  the  simplest  and  the  most  easily  con- 
ceived, ought  to  be  first  presented  to  his  muid,  to  be 
followed  up  by  sucli  as  are  more  complex  or  pro- 
found. The  tree  of  knowledge,  like  the  natural  tree, 
has  its  root,  its  stem,  and  its  branches ;  and  bs  the 
mind  observes  these  connections  in  forming  a  notion 
of  the  one,  so  may  this  analogy  be  attended  to,  in 
guiding  its  conceptions  of  the  other. 


^T 


Again,  it  is  obvious,  that  knowledge  of  an  abstract 
nature  cannot  be  successfully  communicated  without 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  particular  facts  upon 
which  such  knowledge  is  founded.  As  the  bodily 
eye  comprehends  individual  objects  only,  and  attains 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  complicated  substances  but 
by  means  of  a  reflex  process,  originating  in  the  miiid; 
so  tlie  intellectual  eye  follows  a  similar  order  in  per- 
ceiving the  various  parts  of  a  complex  subject,  com- 
mencing with  separate  facts,  and  ascending  by  regu- 
lar steps  to  the  comprebension  of  the  whole.  Hence, 
it  is  Iruidess  in  the  extreme  for  him  who  composes 
lectures,  to  be  delivered  to  young  persons  in  a  first 
class  of  philosophy,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  theories 
and  systems,  and  to  give  critidsms  on  their  leading 
principles,  while  no  means  have  been  used  to  make 
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lliBiii  flcquuitited  with  tlie  basis  on  which  tlicsi-  prin- 
ci))ks  rest.  There  may,  indeed,  in  such  a  ctuss,  be  n 
few  individuals  of  riper  age,  or  of  superior  talents,  able 
to  accompany  the  lecturer  in  his  more  profound  spe- 
ctUations;  but  the  greater  number  must  be  left  be- 
hind to  grojx;  their  way  in  the  dark,  "  deserted  in 
their  utmost  need,"  by  him  who  ought  to  have  con- 
ducted them. 


Familiar  with  the  subject  himself,  and  having 
ceased  to  remember  the  exact  order  in  wliich  he  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  it,  tlie  teacher,  unless  he 
keep  constantly  in  his  eye  the  circumstances  of  those 
for  whom  he  is  composing  his  lectures,  is  very  apt  to 
pass  over  certain  steps  in  the  train  of  thought,  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  his  argument.  To  guard  against  this  oversight, 
he  should  imitate  the  example  of  mathematicians,  as 
far  as  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects  will  permit, 
and  by  proceeding  through  a  succession  of  positions 
clearly  and  closely  related,  maintain  an  unbroken 
connection,  from  the  first  presentment  of  the  doctrine 
to  its  full  and  complete  exjK)sition. 


One  advantage  attending  tlie  subjects  which  are  in- 
troduced in  these  lectures,  is  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  moulded  to  suit  the  accjuiremenls  and 
capacities  of  the  students  at  large,  and  to  further  the 
general  purposes  of  tlicir  education.  The  professor, 
therefore,  regarding  his  pupils  as  having  yet  to  leam, 
not  only  the  branches  of  science  which  he  undertakes 
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to  teacli,  but  even  to  tlunk  and  arrange  their  ideas  on 
every  other  subject,  must  in  constructing  his  discour- 
ses, have  respect  to  their  ignorance  rather  than  to  his 
own  knowledge.  His  lessons  ought  to  be  measured 
not  by  what  he  can  give,  but  by  what  they  can  re- 
ceive; ami  reflecting  that  his  pupils  come  before 
him  to  learn  what  is  useful,  and  not  to  admire  what 
is  ingenious,  he  must  submit  to  sacrifice  his  preten- 
sions to  elegance,  and  his  talent  for  research,  and  be 
contented  to  teach  plain  things  in  a  plain  way. 

In  the  circumstances  now  ima^ned  as  they  resjtect 
tlie  pupil,  nothing  can  have  a  happier  effect  than  to 
render  the  lectures  a  sort  of  appeal  to  his  actual 
knowledge  and  experience,  whatever  may  be  their 
extent  The  principal  subjects  of  the  course,  in  many 
views  of  them  at  least,  admit  of  a  direct  application 
to  the  student's  own  mind,  and  to  the  inteiiectual 
processes  which  are  there  constantly  going  forward. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  mental  powers,  for  exam- 
ple, with  their  offices  and  operations,  he  is  supplie<l 
with  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  account  given 
in  the  lectures  with  the  actual  workings  of  sensation, 
memory,  and  judgment,  as  reflected  by  his  own  con- 
sciousness. In  a  similar  manner,  the  description  of 
the  powers  of  taste,  with  the  various  modes  and  de- 
grees of  sensibility  connected  with  the  beautiful,  the 
grand,  and  the  new,  in  nature  or  in  art,  admits  of  a 
reference  to  the  daily  experience  of  the  diligent  stu- 
dent. In  general,  indeed,  whatever  the  subjects  may 
be  which  are  explained  in  the  lecture,  they  ought  to 
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be  haiidted  in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise  the  industry, 
tlie  reflection,  and  the  judgment  of  the  pupil — these 
being  the  instrunients  of  all  liis  future  acquisitions. 


This  metliod  of  procedure  naturally  leads  not  only 
to  a  form  of  lectures  well  calculated  for  the  commu- 
iiicalion  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  a  peculiarity  in  tlie 
inoilc  of  composition  and  delivery,  adaptetl  to  excite 
the  interest  and  to  conciliate  llie  aifectlon  of  the  stu- 
dents. Discourses  addressed  to  veiy  young  men  ought 
to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  conversation  rndier  diaii 
on  that  of  a  regular  philosophical  demonstration,  or 
of  a  rhetorical  harangue.  In  his  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, too,  the  lecturer  may  proceed  a  little  farther 
tlian  would  be  altogether  justified  by  strict  logical 
principles,  or  necessary  in  preparing  his  work  for  the 
eye  of  the  public;  regulating  the  number  of  his  hea<lsj 
and  arranging  his  leading  topics,  wid)  the  view  of 
aitUng  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils,  rather  than 
of  defining  the  exact  limits  which  separate  them  from 
each  other.  Good  dinsions  ^ord  great  assistance 
to  the  memory  of  a  student,  who  hears  a  lecture  only 
once,  and  has  no  other  means  of  aiding  his  recollec- 
tion. Such  lectures,  moreover,  should  abound  with 
illustrntioDs.  Wherever  there  is  tlie  smallest  obscu- 
rity, or  the  slightest  chance  of  not  being  understood, 
care  should  be  taken  to  ninke  use  of  such  compari- 
sons and  similitudes  as  throw  in  light  and  direct  the 
reasoning  faculty.  Even  where  tljcre  is  no  particu- 
lar oltscurity,  (he   mind   is   sometimes   reliet'ed   by 
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means  of  illustrations,  from  severe  exertion  and  in- 
tensity of  thought. 

The  peculiarity  of  address  alluded  to,  which  will 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  teacher  whose  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  be  understood,  may  be  exemplified  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  and,  among  others,  by  throw- 
ing the  matter  connected  with  the  more  important 
topics  of  his  lectures  into  the  form  of  questions. 
When  a  difficulty  is  stated,  or  a  solution  is  wanted — 
or,  indeed,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  discussion 
leads  to  or  justifies  it — the  professor  will  find  some 
advantage  in  putting  a  leading  question  to  the  stu- 
dents, stopping  a  short  time  to  give  them  leisure  to 
think,  and  as  if  he  expected  some  one  of  them  to  re- 
turn an  answer.  In  such  circumstances,  the  more 
attentive  and  ambitious  among  the  young  men, 
consider  the  question  as  put  to  each  of  them  in- 
dividually, cast  about  in  their  minds  for  an  answer, 
,  view  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  silently 
settle  with  themselves  what  should  be  the  reply.  On 
some  occasions,  I  liave  even  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  students  to  stand  up  in  their  place  and  pronounce 
their  opinions  on  the  point  under  consideration ;  and 
many  of  the  answers  given  on  such  emergencies  have 
displayed  much  ingenuity  and  readiness  of  judgment. 
This  experiment,  however,  requires  great  caution  and 
delicacy.  Fmlure  in  such  a  case,  arising  from  a  trif- 
ling or  ridiculous  answer,  would  not  only  defeat  the 
immediate  object  of  tlie  teacher;  but  would,  in  other 
respects,  tend  to  repress  a  becoming  emulation,  and 
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create  such  a  fear  of  contempt  as  might  deter  modest 
youths  from  less  hazardous  enterprises.  There  can 
V>e  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  activity  and  vigilance, 
which  appeals  of  that  kind  produce,  are  highly  fa- 
vourable to  mental  improvement  and  progress  in 
study;  and  a  professor  who  has  gained  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  class  incurs  but  a  very  small  risk  in 
occasionally  repeating  them. 

The  silence  and  composure  of  the  students,  at  such 
times,  are  very  impressive,  and  prove  that  the  trial  of 
skill  and  promptitude  devised  by  their  instructor  does 
not  fail  to  awaken  a  deep  interest.  Even  when  no 
answers  are  given,  tlie  practice  is  not  altogether  with- 
t)ut  advantage,  for  a  comparison  is  instantly  made  by 
the  diligent  student  of  die  explanation  delivered  from 
the  chair  with  the  reply  whicli  he  was  prepared  to 
make.  If,  indeed,  a  successful  appearance  is  made 
by  one  or  more  of  the  young  men,  the  effecl  is  both 
great  and  permanent,  tending  powerfully  to  rouse 
emulation  and  to  couHrm  industrious  habits. 


I  remember  well  tlie  striking  effect  produced  on 
the  minds  of  his  students,  b^'  an  instance  of  great 
simplicity  and  candour,  on  tlie  part  of  the  late  vene- 
rable Dr.  Reid,  when  he  was  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  this  university.  During  the  hour  of  exa- 
mination they  were  reading  lo  him  a  jxirtion  of  Cicero 
de  Finibus ;  when  at  one  of  those  niutikited  and  in- 
volved passages  which  occasionally  occur  in  that  work, 
llie  student  who  was  reutUng  stopiMxlt  and  was  unable 
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to  proceed.  The  doctor  attempted  to  explain  the  difr 
ficulty;  but  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  (lid  not  imme- 
diately present  itself.  Instead,  however,  of  slurring  it 
over,  as  many  would  have  done,  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  I  thouglit  1  had  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  but 
it  has  escaped  me;  I  shall  tlierefore  be  obliged  to  any 
one  of  you  who  will  translate  it."  A  student  there- 
upon instantly  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  translated 
it  to  the  doctor's  satisfaction.  He  politely  thanked 
him  for  it ;  and  farther  commended  the  young  man 
for  his  spirited  attempt.  Tliis  incident  had  a  jMiwer- 
ful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  otlier  students,  while 
all  admired  the  candour  of  that  eminent  professor; 
nor  was  there  a  single  difficult  passage  which  was 
not  afterwards  studied  witli  more  than  usual  care, 
that  the  next  precious  opportunity  for  distinction 
might  be  seized.  Powerful,  indeed,  and  lasting  are 
the  impressions  which  such  incidents  make  on  the 
minds  of  iugenuous  youth.  Tliey  contribute  more 
to  encourage  industry  and  sustain  resolution,  than 
formal  precept  or  even  affectionate  remonstrance. 
Opportunities  of  producing  such  impressions,  there-  4 
fore,  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 


In  studying  to  be  useful  as  a  public  teacher, 
professor  of  such  a  class  must  extend  his  systeno-J 
of  accommodation  even  to  the  language  and  style  J 
of  his  lectures.  The  phraseology  of  science,  and  J 
the  technical  terms  which  must  be  employed 
the  very  introduction  to  philosophical  study,  are] 
necessarily   in   a  great    measure   new   to   the   . 
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limits.  It  cannot,  accordingly,  fail  to  puzzle  »  ju- 
venile beginner  to  liavc  to  struggle  at  once  with  an 
abstraction  in  the  tliought,  and  willi  nil  obscurity 
in  tlie  language.  The  proiessor,  accordingly,  should 
ado])t,  jmrticularly  at  first,  a  plahi,  perspicuous,  and 
even  familiar  mode  of  exjiresslon.  Indeed,  the  form 
of  lectures  here  recommended  naturally  leads  to  these 
(jualities  of  style,  and  encourages  that  1 
llie  structure,  and  colloquial  ease  in  tl 
which  characterize  extemporaneous  instruction.  Sen- 
tences rigidly  measured,  and  periods  nicely  balanced, 
are  apt  to  bind  up  the  meaning;  at  all  events,  they 
answer  much  better  to  be  read  than  to  be  heard. 


Teachers  of  philosophy,  generally  speaking,  ad- 
dress their  pupils  from  written  lectures  or  very 
copious  notes.  Experience,  however,  has  convinced 
me,  that  a  constant  ojid  slavish  reading  ought  of  all 
things  to  be  avoided ;  and  that  a  mode  of  delivery 
should  be  attempted,  more  or  less  approaching  to 
extemporaneous  speaking.  Tliere  are  no  doubt  many 
details,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which  may  be  read 
with  advantage ;  but  upon  the  more  important  and 
interesting  parts  of  Ith  subject,  the  professor  should 
speak  to  his  students  from  clear  an<l  just  views  of  the 
matter  in  baud,  and  from  the  deep  impression  made 
on  his  own  inind.  Tlie  constant  reader  oC  written 
lectures  is,  in  tlie  eye  of  youtli,  a  sort  of  mechanical 
performer;  and  can  sddoui  avoid  becoming  tiresome 
and  monotonous  in  his  delivery.  How  well  soever 
he  may  read,  he  cannot  gi^-e  the  proper  advantage  lo 
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tfae  matter  of  fais  lectures,  nor  acquire  that  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  pupils  which  is  placed  within 
his  reach.  Hie  frame  of  mind,  too,  in  which  the 
lectures  may  have  been  composed,  the  warmth  and 
earnestness  which  may  have  been  felt  in  the  first 
train  of  thought,  are  usually  found  to  evaporate  in 
the  formal  reading  of  them,  when  that  train  is  no 
longer  kept  up  in  the  memory,  so  as  to  warm  the 
imagination.  The  extempore  method,  also,  brings 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  into  closer  contact  with  tliat 
of  the  hearer;  accommodates  itself  more  easily  to  the 
wants  of  the  latter;  enables  the  teacher  to  repeat 
what  has  not  been  fully  conceived,  to  change  the 
mode  of  illustration,  to  relieve  the  attention,  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  and  to  direct,  anticipate,  and  assist  the 
students  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  are  is' 
viun  to  be  expected  from  the  reader  of  a  written 
lecture. 

Tlie  practice  of  reading  lias  another  bad  effect,  in 
as  much  as  it  precludes,  almost  entirely,  tlie  inter- 
t  ^course  of  looks  and  feeling  which  should  subsist 
^  between  the  professor  and  his  students,  duriu] 
the  delivery  of  the  lecture;  for  it  would  make  but 
little  difference,  provided  he  were  distinctly  heard,  if 
the  reader  were  concealed  altogether,  and  pronounced 
his  discourse  in  a  contiguous  apartment.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  lectures  are  delivered  extempore,  as 
the  expression  comes  warm  from  the  active  thought 
and  animated  feelings  of  the  teacher,  there  is  pro- 
duced in  the  moment  a  species  o^  sympathetic  influ- 
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ence  between  him  and  his  pupils,  which  it  is  not  easy 
lo  describe,  but  of  which  the  effects  are  well  under- 
stood. He,  too,  who  speaks  extempore  can  look 
around  with  freedom,  and  form  an  estimate  not  only 
of  the  attention  which  is  bestowed,  but  also  of  the 
interest  with  which  the  lecture  is  received.  He 
perceives,  from  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
and  the  attitude  of  the  body,  whether  the  mind  of 
the  student  is  caught  and  carried  along  by  the  argu- 
ment, or  whether  he  is  left  behind  and  labouring  to 
keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  The 
advantages  arising  from  this  intercourse  between  the 
mind  and  the  eye,  in  a  numerous  class,  composed 
principally  of  very  young  men,  are  neither  few  nor 
unim{}ortant.  They  have  been  appreciated  less  or 
more  by  all  teachers,  and  turned  to  a  practical 
use  by  such  us  had  suiEcient  skill  to  mark  their  tern 
dency. 


I  have  heard,  from  the  celebrated  Adam  Smitli, 
_  who  was  long  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  this 
miversity,  that  almost  every  session  tliere  were  some 
f<ifhis  students,  from  whose  coimtenances  and  general 
behaviour  he  was  enabled  to  judge  whether  his  leo 
tures  were  fully  imderstood.  There  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  composed  posture  of  the  body  which  he 
could  easily  distinguish  from  that  which  denoted  a 
doubtful  or  unsatisfied  state  of  mind.  "  One  ses- 
non,"  said  he,  "  I  observed  an  intelligent  student  j 
who  generally  sat  in  tlie  same  place,  witli  his  Iwck  to,  I 
the  waU.    ^V^le^  he  [jerfcclly  understood  tlie  lecture,  J 
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lie  sat  with  his  body  bending  forwards,  in  tlie  attitude 
of  nnimated  attention ;  but  whenever  he  found  me 
above  his  level,  he  threw  his  body  back  to  the  wall, 
and  continued  in  a  careless  posture.  Tliat  was  a 
signal  to  me.  I  instantly  retreated,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject in  another  form ;  and  never  ceased  my  efforts 
till  my  marksman  bent  forward,  and  was  restored 
to  his  .attentive  portion.  TTien  we  went  on  !iar- 
inoniously  together." 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  teachers  may  possess 
great  talents  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  yet  be 
deficient  in  the  liabit  of  extemporaneous  delivery. 
But  as  lliere  are  few  qualifications  more  necessary 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duly,  this  is  an  ao-  J 
quirement  which  young  professors  should  spare  no 
pains  to  secure ;  and,  in  fact,  those  who  are  greatly 
deficient  in  tliat  popular  talent,  however  respect- 
able their  literary  attainments  may  be,  arc,  on  that 
very  account,  disqualified  for  sucli  public  teaching. 
Respectabili^  of  cliaracter,  reputation  for  other  tal- 
ents, and  for  acquisitions  in  science  or  literature, 
and  the  hope  of  improvement  in  professional  hab- 
its, are  sometimes  foiuid  to  recommend  candidates 
to  situations  in  schools  and  colleges,  who,  as  far  as 
the  practice  of  teaching  is  considered,  possess  neither 
experience  nor  the  requisite  natural  endowments. 
And  when  once  invested  with  the  apponitment,  tlie 
facility  with  which  the  duties  of  it  may  be  discharged, 
without  attracting  either  notice  or  censure,  and  the 
total   absence   of  local   competition,    too  fretjuently 
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induce  the  incumbeut  to  r«at  satisfied  with  Iiis  orip- 
nol  manner,  and  to  regard  every  change  as  useless 
and  unnecessary. 


;n  of  professional  knowledge 
and  the  art  of  communicating  it  successfully  to  others, 
are  two  very  different  things;  though  tlie  forn)er,  as 
has  just  been  remarked,  is  often  held  as  an  apology 
for  the  want  of  tlie  latter,  or  even  as  superseding  tlie 
necessity  of  such  a  qualification.  The  professional 
art,  howe\-er,  so  to  call  it,  comprelieJiding  that  of 
managing  a  numerous  class  of  young  persons,  requires 
an  assemblage  of  qualities  which  are  not  always 
found  unitetl.  An  ardent  and  diligent  search  for  tlie 
particular  knowledge  required — the  arrangement  and 
adaptation  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  communicated — iJie  kind,  prudent,  and 
clbcreet  management  of  different  characters — the 
wise  admijustration  of  discipline — firmness  and  self- 
possession  in  bestowing  praise  ajid  in  inflicting  cen- 
sure— readiness  to  meet  unexpected  demands  for 
information  — tlie  removing  of  obstacles,  and  the  solv- 
ing of  difEcutties — are  all,  in  their  turn,  required  of 
the  teacher  of  plulosophy. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  tins  sketch  | 
the  mention  of  a  duty  which  ought  to  enter  into 
every  plan  of  education.  In  the  English  universities 
the  studentfi  are  required  to  attend  prayers  twice 
every  liny,  exclusive  of  prayers  on  particular  occa- 
sions.   The  presbytcrian  form  of  worship  necessarily 
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occasions  some  difiPerence  in  the  mode  of  performing 
this  religious  service;  but  in  this  university  the  public 
lectures  are  every  morning  preceded  by  a  short 
^propriate  prayer,  containing  such  devout  and  inter- 
esting sentiments  as  seem  best  suited  to  compose  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  business 
of  the  day,  by  impressing  them  with  the  constant 
presence  of  that  Being  to  whom  they  are  responsible 
for  all  their  advantages  and  means  of  improvement. 
The  professor  himself  must  not  be  in  a  right  frame  of 
mind,  if  the  presence  of  so  many  young  persons  de- 
pending upon  him  for  those  instructions  on  which 
their  future  character  and  happiness  so  intimately 
depend,  does  not  suggest  suitable  materials  for  the 
devotional  exercise  of  each  successive  morning. 


PART     II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  former  part  of  these  Outlmes,  it  has  been  my ' 
object  to  explain  the  office  and  operation  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  including  the  powers  of  taste ; 
to  unfold  the  means  by  which  these  endowments  of 
the  mind  are  most  likely  to  be  improved ;  and  to 
communicate,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  degree  of 
general  knowledge  as  seems  necessary  to  afford  scope 
for  their  suitable  exercise. 

The  great  end  of  philosophical  education,  however,' 
is  not  to  be  attained  by  a  mere  theoretical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mental  faculties,  as  explained  in  lec- 
tures, or  even  by  the  ablest  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  It  ccmsists  rather  in  improved 
habits  of  directing  their  several  energies;  in  thinking 
correctly,  in  reasoning  closely,  and  in  the  acquired 
facility  of  conducting  the  various  processes  of  gene- 
ralization,  invention,  and  communication,  by  speech  or 
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by  writing.  A  well  educated  man,  accordingly,  is  ' 
not  merely  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  particu- 
lar theories,  as  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  by  the  command 
which  he  has  acquired  of  his  faculties,  so  as  to  apply 
them,  as  occasion  may  require,  in  the  prosecution  of 
science,  of  art,  or  of  business.  **  It  has  been  unfor- 
tunately forgotten,"  says  Dr.  Barrow,  "  that  com- 
munication of  truth  is  only  one-half  of  tlie  business 
of  education,  and  is  not  e-ven  the  most  important  half. 
The  most  important  part  is  the  habit  of  employing 
to  some  good  purpose  the  acquisitions  of  memory, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  about  them, 
and  till  this  be  acquired  tlie  acquisition  will  not  be  i 
found  of  mucli  use." 


To  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understand- 
ing.    '*  Nobody  has  made  any  thing  by  the  hearing 
of  rules  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule;  and  you  may  as  well  expect  to  make  a  good 
painter  or  musician  extempore,  by  a  lecture  or  in-  " 
struction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,    as  a  i 
crfierent  thinker  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rul^  | 
showing  him  wherein  right  reason  consists."     And  I 
in  another  part  of  tlie  same  essiy:  "  The  faculties  of  ] 
the  soul  are  improved  and  made  useful  to  us,  just 
after  the  same  manner  as  our  bodies  are.     Would   j 
you  have  a  man  write,   or  paint,  or  dance  well,  of  i 
perform  any  other  mechanical  oiieration  dexterously  I 
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and  with  ease;  let  him  have  ever  so  much  vigour  and 
activity,  suppleness  and  address,  yet  nobody  expects 
this  from  him,  unless  he  has  been  used  to  it,  and  has 
employed  time  and  pains  in  fashioning  and  forming 
his  hand  or  other  parts  to  these  motions.  Just  so  it 
is  in  the  mind.  Would  you  have  a  man  reason  well, 
you  must  use  him  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in 
it,  observing  the  connexion  of  ideas  and  following 
them  in  train." 

The  unfortunate  practice,  pursued  in  some  semi- 
naries, of  attempting  to  teach  philosophy  by  the  sole 
means  of  public  discourses  or  prelections,  without 
any  regular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
either  to  acquire  intellectual  habits,  or  to  understand 
thoroughly  what  is  pronounced  in  their  hearing,  is 
certainly  a  modem  innovation.  We  have  no  exact 
account,  indeed,  of  ancient  systems  of  education ;  but, 
from  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  principal  schools  of 
philosophy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  regular  and 
vigorous  exertion  by  those  who  were  taught  formed 
an  essential  branch  of  the  discipline  enforced  by  the 
masters.  Xenophon  informs  us,  that  the  Persian 
system  of  training  youth  consisted  in  a  course  of 
stated  and  emulous  exertion;  by  which  they  acquired 
not  only  the  utmost  dexterity  in  bodily  exercises, 
but  also  strength,  promptitade,  and  decision  in  the 
use  of  their  mental  powers.  Even  the  seven  years  of 
silence  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  imposed 
upon  his  disciples,  was  meant,  it  is  probable,  to  prove 

subservient  to  the  formaticm  of  industrious  habits  and 
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vigorous  exertion;  while  the  prohibition  oxtendet 
only  to  tlie  communication  of  tlieir  secret  doctHnes 
to  the  exoterics,  and  not  to  conversation  or  rational 
intercourse  with  one  aiiotlier. 


If  again  we  turn  to  the  doctrines  of  the  stoics! 
philosophy,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  were  .very 
little  calculated  to  favour  case  or  indulgence,  in  the 
course  of  education.  Aristotle,  the  great  lawgiver  of 
science,  considered  the  whole  of  philosophy  viewed 
in  relation  to  tlie  student,  as  consisting  of  habits, 
moral  and  intellectual,  acquired  by  means  of  a  re- 
gular process  of  mental  discipline.  Quinctilian,  in 
like  manner,  the  most  distuiguished  instructor  of 
youth  Hinong  the  Romans,  from  whose  Institutions 
more  information  may  be  derived  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  education  than  from  any  otlier  ancient  au- 
tlior,  made  it  a  part  of  his  system  to  prescribe  to  his 
pupils  a  series  of  exercises  and  themes ;  of  which  he 
has  handed  down  to  us  several  of  the  principal  to- 
pics. His  declamations  may  be  regarded  as  exam- 
ples of  the  labour  and  diligence  wliich  were  required 
on  the  part  of  the  yoimg  Roman  barrister.  Nay, 
what  is  more,  even  during  the  middle  ages  of  false 
learning  ojid  of  superstition,  when  the  proper  objects 
of  a  liberal  education  were  but  ill  luiderstood,  the 
prelections  of  the  teacher  in  every  pubhc  seminary 
were  accompanied  with  regular  exercises  in  reasoning 
ajid  disputation;  which  mode  of  training  and  exhibit- 
ing the  intellectual  energies  was  continued,  until 
very  recent  times,  in  this  university. 
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Tile  fiicU  now  stated  may  be  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient prcxif  tlint  the  wisest  luid  most  loamed  men, 
whellier  in  remote  antiquity  or  in  ages  Imrdering 
upon  our  own,  did  not  hold  mere  lectures  as  com- 
petent means  of  education  viewed  ui  its  proper  light; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  regarded  these  as 
altogether  inadequate  to  answer  the  purposes  of  aca- 
demical discipline,  without  tlie  accompaniment  of  a 
certain  degree  of  practicoj  in  all  the  arts  to  which 
tlie  attention  of  the  student  is  directed.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  times  in  which  we  live  to  moke  the 
singular  discoverj-,  that  philosophy  may  be  taught  to 
any  number  of  young  persons,  and  Intellectual  habits 
formed  in  tlieir  minds,  by  the  simple  act  of  pronounc- 
ing n  lecture  from  a  professorial  choir.  Agreeably  to 
this  view  of  things,  no  exertion  is  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  student ;  and  no  exercises  are  enjoined, 
by  which  he  might  be  led  to  arrange  the  knowledge 
comnmnicated  to  him ;  to  discover  the  connexion  of 
its  various  jjarts;  to  compare  opinions,  principles, 
theories,  and  thus  at  once  to  make  that  knowledge 
completely  his  own,  by  improving  the  faculties  of  his 
imderstanding. 


It  appears  indeed  surprising  that  men  of  ability 
and  experience,  employed  in  conducting  education, 
should  imnji^ne  that  young  persons,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  coiJd  possibly  acquire  liabits 
of  intellectual  energj-,  by  the  mere  passive  operation 
of  listening  to  lectures,  however  learned  or  uigenious. 
Wttli  (lersons  of  more  mature  age,  who  have  a  deep 
T« 
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and  immediate  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed,  the  " 
case  may  be  diflereut.  Such  individuals  naturally 
exert  attention  in  the  presence  of  the  professor,  and 
may,  besides,  be  able  to  form  for  themselves  a  course 
of  practical  discipline,  and  to  follow  out  a  regular 
plan  of  reading  and  composing,  without  his  assist- 
ance or  direction.  But  this  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  greater  number  of  those  who  J 
attend  lectures  in  a  first  class  of  philosophy ;  as  it  I 
would  imply  the  prudence  and  steadiness  of  age 
where  we  must  lay  our  account  with  the  giddiness 
and  inconstancy  of  youth.  Every  system  of  acade- 
mical instruction,  therefore,  which  leaves  it  optional 
to  the  students  whether  they  shall  second  the  exer- 
tions of  the  teacher  by  private  application  and  stated 
labour,  is  founded  on  a  principle  radically  erroneous.  _ 


It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  able  men  and  good 
scholars  come  forth  from  seminaries,  where  the  plan 
of  instruction  is  faulty  in  a  liigh  degree;  but  able 
men  and  good  scholars  are  found  among  those  who 
Lave  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  regular  education  at 
oil ;  and  a  few  instances  of  success,  in  the  case  of 
yoimg  men  whose  disposition  to  receive  and  apply 
instruction  may  have  been  peculiarly  favourable,  do 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  the  system  is  well  cal- 
culated for  the  great  mass  of  juvenile  students,  whose 
education  it  is  intended  to  regulate.  Nor  can  it  fail 
to  be  surprising,  that  a  teacher  of  philosophy  should 
conceive,  either  that  there  is  notliing  more  in  his 
power,  or  that  his  duty  requires  of  him  to  do  nothing 
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more,  thaii  to  coniirase  ingenious  lectures,  to  rend 
them  at  stated  hours  to  his  students,  and  to  leave  the 
upplicntion  wholly  to  tlieii*  own  prudence  or  love  of 
learning.  Wliat  farther  may  be  done,  and  indeed 
ought  to  be  done,  by  each  of  tliem  respectively,  will 
be  explained  in  the  sequel. 


As  the  systeni  of  practical  discipline  established  in 
this  class,  lias  its  foundation  in  the  lectui-cs  delivered 
to  the  students,  on  the  elements  of  the  different 
branches  of  science  already  specified,  it  is  essentially 
requisite,  in  the  first  instance,  that  these  lectures  be 
clearly  comprehended,  botli  in  principle  and  in  de- 
tail ;  for  it  is  very  obvious  that,  amid  obscure  con- 
ception of  tlie  subjects,  or  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  illustrations,  ^oung  men  canaot  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  prelections  to  which  they  listen, 
nor  can  tlie  teacher  supply  himself  with  llie  means  of  | 
calling  into  action  their  menial  endowments.  When 
the  professor,  then,  has  done  all  in  his  power  by  a 
suitable  selection  of  his  subjects,  by  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  style,  to  render  his 
lectures  acceptable  and  useful  to  his  pupils,  he  has 
every  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  disposed  to  , 
attend  to  them  with  composure  and  earnestness. 
This  disposition,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  majority 
of  tlie  students,  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  and 
die  next  step  is  to  put  tliem  in  the  way  of  availing  I 
tlicmsclves  of  the  means  of  knowledge  with  which  J 
tliey  are  furnished,  so  as  to  secure,  or,  if  I  may  be  | 
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allowed  the  expression,   to  realize  for  themselves 
large  a  share  of  it  as  possible. 

Various  expedients  have  been  suggested  for  this 
purpose,  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned  the  art  of 
short-hand  writing,  Witli  one  single  advantage,  thia 
practice  is  attended  with  many  objections;  for  being 
constantly  occupied  with  the  mechanical  operation 
of  transferring  the  words  of  the  lecture  into  hid 
note-book,  tlie  mind  of  the  student  receives  scarcely 
any  ideas  connected  with  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  is  altogether  removed  from  that  active  and 
strenuous  exertion  of  its  powers,  upon  which  the 
formation  of  all  valuable  intellectual  habits  is  foiuid 
chiefly  to  depend,  llie  vohuninous  short-hand 
writer  is  commonly  less  acqumnted  than  others  with 
the  facts  and  reasonings  which  he  has  committed  to 
paper;  and  when  he  leaves  college,  accordingly,  his 
port-folio,  and  not  his  memory,  contains  the  chief 
part  of  the  instruction  wliich  he  carries  away. 

Some  students,  again,  unwilling  to  distract  their 
attention  hy  taking  notes  during  the  delivery  of  the 
lecture,  keep  their  minds  unremittingly  fixed  upon 
I  the  various  statements  and  arguments,  as  they  are 
,  successively  brought  forward  j  and  exercise,  as  they 
go  along  witli  the  professor,  a  modified  kind  of  re*' 
collection  and  judgment,  on  the  several  parts  of  his 
discourse.  Upon  reth-ing  to  tlieir  apartments,  they; 
immediately  review  the  lecture  in  the  order  iu  whidii,] 
the  subjects  were  illustrated;    and  having,  in  this 
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way,  formed  a  clear  conception  of  its  general  object, 
as  well  as  of  the  subserviency  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  reasoning  to  the  establishment  of  the  main 
point,  they  commit  to  writing,  in  their  own  composi- 
tion, whatever  they  judge  to  be  of  leading  importance. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  at- 
tending a  lecture ;  for  it  improves  the  mind  both  at 
the  moment  of  delivery,  and  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  reminiscence  and  abridgment :  but  as  many 
students  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements, with  regard  to  their  time,  as  to  render 
this  mode  practicable — and,  besides,  as  it  implies  an 
exercise  of  the  understanding  which  few  juvenile 
students  are  found  to  possess — the  greater  number 
adopt  a  middle  course,  and  take,  each  in  his  own 
way,  contracted  notes  or  memoranda  of  the  principal 
heads,  divisions,  and  illustrations,  trusting  to  their 
memory  for  the  recollection  of  the  remainder.  The 
great  diversity  of  talents  and  habits  which  subsists 
even  among  young  persons  necessarily  suggests  dif- 
ferent methods  of  pursuing  this  object;  but  that  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  is  probably  most  eligible 
for  those  of  ordinary  memory  and  capacity. 

These  hints  may  appear  trifling  to  such  as  have 
not  attended  to  this  subject;  but  all  who  are  experi- 
mentally acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  students,  when  entering  upon  the  study  of 
philosophy,  must  admit  the  importance  even  of  the 
most  minute  observations,  which  may  tend  to  smooth 

their  way,  or  to  throw  light  upon  their  path. 

T  4 
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According  to  tlie  statutes  and  practice  of  this  uni- 
versity, the  professors  of  philosophy,  in  addition  to 
their  morning  lecture,  are  required  to  convene  their 
respective  students  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  forenoon, 
for  the  purpose  of  examjning  them  on  tlie  subject* 
discussed  in  the  lecture,  and  of  prescribing  written 
exei  ciscs,  on  topics  more  or  less  connected  with  these 
subjects.  TTie  increased  number  of  students,  in  the 
logic  class  of  late  years,  has  occasioned  a  corresponding 
increase  in  this  department  of  the  professor's  duty ; 
and  has  induced  him  to  devote  tlie  greater  part  of  an 
additional  hour  every  day,  witli  the  view  of  discharg- 
ing it  more  fully  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  agree- 
ably to  tlie  spirit  of  the  system  according  to  which 
the  general  plan  of  education  is  regulated,  so  that 
while  one  hour  is  employed  in  lecturing,  two  hours 
are  each  day  devoted  to  examinations  and  exer. 
cises. 


The  students,  accordingly,  always  listen  to  tliftj 
lectures,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  to 
subjected  to  a  strict  examination  on  every  tlitnff' 
which  is  laid  before  them — on  the  general  division  of 
the  matter,  the  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  the 
connexion  and  development  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments, and  the  analogies,  proofs,  and  facts  which 
employed  to  illustrate  or  conHiiu  them : — and, 
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tlie^e  U>[)Ics  avc  afterwards  to  be  wroughl  up  into 
essays,  and  produced  by  every  individual  studeiit> 
clothed  in  his  own  langunge,  such  a  revisal  iu  the 
way  of  exanxination,  seems  absolutely  necessary 
to  supply  materials,  s£  well  as  to  assist  the  judg- 
ment. In  truth,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  mere 
single  hearing  of  the  lecture,  when  formally  pronounc- 
ed from  the  chair,  will  prove  sufBcient  to  furnish  tlie 
young  student  with  facts  and  reasonings,  on  which  to 
exercise  his  talents,  for  thinkuig  or  writing;  and,  it 
is  from  this  conviction,  that  the  practical  business  of 
teaching,  so  to  call  it,  in  this  university,  is  made  to 
embrace  a  regular  plan  of  examination,  us  tlie  basis 
of  all  the  other  exercises  wliich  are  enjoined  in  the 
several  classes. 


In  conducting  this  cxamlnatiun,  the  questions  put 
to  tJie  students  are  not  of  tliat  description  whicli  ne- 
cessarily suggest  tlieir  answers,  nor  such  as  may  be 
answerG4l  categorically  n-ithout  being  attended  witli 
any  cerliun  proof  tliat  they  are  well  understood.  An 
examination  of  this  sort  is  of  very  little  use.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  questions  addressed  lo  the  young  men 
are  expressly  calculated  to  bring  from  them  the  know- 
Icflgc  they  have  acquired  by  the  lecture,  expressed 
in  their  own  manner,  and  thus  to  discover  the  degree 
of  attention  they  have  bestowed.  The  experience, 
and  even  tlie  abihtics  of  the  teiu:her,  may  be  easily 
perceived  by  his  metliod  of  conducting  an  examina- 
tion. PrudcTU  intcrrogatUi  dimifUum  est  adeTUta. 
Among  so  many  young  persons  of  different  ages,  ca- 
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pacities,  and  babits,  tlie  saine  questions  cnnnut  be  put  I 
indiscriminately,   and   with  etjual  advantage  to  all ;  1 
for,  while   there  are  some  who  find  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  object  of  an  interrogation,  and 
giving  a  suitable  answer,  there  are  many  who,  from 
inattention,  defect  of  memory,  or  want  of  intellect, 
require    that    the    form    of  the  question   should   be   i 
varied,  and  e^en  that  hints  should  be  supphed  to  aid  I 
their  recollection.     In  such  cases,  the  skill  of  the  ' 
examiner  is  put  to  the  test,  in  accommodating  liis 
queries  to  the  capacity  of  the  student,  in  giving  cou- 
rage to  the  diffident,  in  removing  perplexity,  and  in 
suggesting  to  all  the  use  of  their  resources. 


To  give  additional  exercise  to  minds  that  are  mora  | 
advanced,  questions  are  occasionally  put  which  can- 
not be  answered  without  entering  into  an  enuincra"  { 
tion  of  particulars,  on  whitOi  general  doctrines  or  first  ' 
truths  are  founded;  or  into  a  detail  of  proofs  and  b 
gumeiits  by  which  proposidons  on  certain  jwints  have, 
been  established  or  overthrown.     On  one  day  of  the 
I  week  tlie  examination  is  made  to  turn,  not  on  the 
I  lectures  which  liave  been  delivered  immediately  be- 
L  fore,  but  on  a  part  of  the  course  already  concluded, 
I  respecting  which  the  student  can  only  be  supposed 
to  retain  the  general  statements  and  reasonings.     To 
assist  the  mind  farther  in  the  processes  of  abstraction 
and  generalization,   questions  are  occasionally  asked 
which  require  to  be  answered  by  giving  a  summary 
of  several  lectures,  or  even  by  repeating  an  outline  aSm 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  a  certain  portion  (^M 
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the  course.  By  this  means,  too,  the  students  are  in- 
duced, while  they  are  expected  to  give  distinct  an- 
swers on  the  topics  handled  in  separate  lectures,  to 
keep  in  view  the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
one  lecture  and  another,  and  among  the  several  parts 
of  the  general  subject 

The  manner  of  putting  questions  likewise  demands 
the  attention  of  the  professor.  There  are  many  stu- 
dents who,  though  they  possess  sufficient  information 
to  answer  the  questions  addressed  to  them,  cannot 
overcome  the  embarrassment  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  their  natural  timidity ;  and  young  persons 
of  this  character,  it  is  very  clear,  may  be  suddenly 
checked,  by  an  abrupt  or  impatient  manner,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  To  discharge  this  duty  well, 
therefore,  the  professor  must  proceed  with  kindness 
and  affability;  and  often  satisfy  himself  with  gather- 
ing an  answer  from  an  imperfect  expression,  rather 
than  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  student  by 
recurring  peremptorily  to  the  question.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  will  find  reason  to  blame  himself  for  put- 
ting questions  which  .ought  to  have  been  preceded 
by  others  of  a  simpler  nature:  and,  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  may  find  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
order  of  the  lectures,  and  to  adopt  another  method  of 
explanation  more  suited  to  the  talent  and  progress  of 
the  individual.  In  all  these  cases,  the  object  of  the 
teacher  is  the  same — ^to  carry  the  student  gradually 
forward  through  the  intermediate  steps  of  the  ar- 
gument, till  he  come  to  the  point  under  considera- 


tion,  and  ultimately  to  the  conclusion  in  subservienccfl 
to  which  the  argument  was  constructed. 

The  advantage  derived  from  such  regular  didly  1 
examinations  are  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.  J 
The  responsibility  to  whicli  the  students  are  thereby  J 
subjected,  and  the  constant  demands  which  are  miu]«:l 
upon  their  attention,  have  a  most  powerful  effect  iuV 
exciting  activity,  and  ui  training  the  mind  to  precb  1 
sion,  in  its  various  operations.     Besides,  the  practice  1 
now  mentioned  presents  many  opportunities  to  the  I 
teacher  of  illustrating  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his 
lectures  with  greater  etTect,  dian  he  possibly  could 
command  in  a  formal  discourse.     Discovermg,  also, 
from  the  answers  received,  the  particular  obstacles 
which  impede  the  progress  of  the  student,  the  point 
where  his  comprehension  fails,  and  where  mistake 
succeeds,  the  professor  is  enabled  to  accommodate  Itis 
instructions  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
individual,  imd  to  put  all  in  the  way  of  understand- 
ing the  subject  with  greater  distinctness  and  accuracy. 
Animated  by  llie  interest  which  his  pupils  manifest 
in  this  mode  of  tuition,  he  will  occasionally  find  his 
,  powers  of  conununicatioii  and  adilress  raised  above    i 
I  their  ordinary  level,   so  as  to  make  a  deeper  impres*  I 
rion  on  their  youtliful  minds,  and  will,  in  such  mo- 
ments,  naturally  lead  their  imaginations  from  pre- 
sent scenes  of  labour  and  difficulty,  to  fiiture  views  of 
honour,  usefulness,  and   distinction,  in  which  they 
may  hope  one  day  to  participate;  and  thus  elleotd 
what  can  seldom  be  accomplished  by  a  regidar  lee 
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ture,  or  a  formal  admonition.  In  such  circumstances, 
also,  he  may  frequently  seize  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  rousing  the  indolent,  for  encouraging  the 
diffident,  for  directing  the  spirit  of  the  adventurous, 
and  for  bringing  down  the  pretensions  of  the  petu- 
lant and  the  assuming.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  happy  effects  of  such  unreserved, 
affectionate  communications  on  the  minds  of  inge- 
nuous youth. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  this  method  of 
conducting  the  examination  in  a  first  class  of  philo- 
sophy, is  essentially  necessary  to  qualify  the  profes- 
sor himself  for  the  successful  discharge  of  his  duty. 
If  teaching  be  an  art,  and  one  too  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult kind,  expertness  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way 
than  by  practice  and  observation.  How  eminent  so- 
ever the  abilities  of  a  professor,  he  is  not  thereby 
qualified  even  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures  suited 
to  the  various  capacities  and  acquirements  of  his  pu- 
pils. Destitute  of  experience^  as  a  practical  instruc- 
tor, he  might,  indeed,  afler  the  example  of  Rousseau, 
frame  an  imaginary  scheme  of  education,  but  this, 
like  the  system  of  that  eloquent  writer,  would  prove 
completely  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
life. 

We  may  condemn  or  ridicule,  as  much  as  we  please, 
the  scholastic  mode  of  education  pursued  by  our  fore- 
fathers ;  but  there  certainly  never  was  a  wilder  scheme 
devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  than  that  of  at- 
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tempting  to  create  intellectual  liabits  by  the  soW 
means  of  reading  a  lecture,  without  any  farther  inter- 
course between  the  teacher  and  pupil.  However 
useless  the  subjects  on  which  it  was  employed  by  the 
ancient  metliod  of  instruction,  a  liigh  degree  of  acute- 
ness  and  discrimination  was  produced  in  the  mind 
of  tlie  student ;  whereas  the  mere  lecturing  professor 
does  nothing,  and  can  expect  nothing,  but  what  may 
happen  to  result  from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
student  himself,  and  a  great  number  of  young  men 
who  give  their  personal  presence  with  all  liecoming 
decency  at  the  delivery  of  such  lectures,  may  please 
themselves  with  tlie  idea  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing, while  in  fact  they  are  doing  nothing  in  the  way 
of  real  improvement ;— but  on  the  contrary  are  often 
unfitting  themselves  for  intellectual  exertion,  by  aOrJ 
quiring  habits  of  listless  inattention.  I 


When,  Indeed,  a  professor  enters  upon  his  office, 
lie  must,  at  first,  follow  in  some  degree  the  example 
of  others,  and  form  the  best  notion  he  can  of  the 
course  of  lectures,  and  general  plan  of  education 
which  he  is  about  to  undertake.  But  lectures,  to  be 
really  useful,  must  be  founded  upon  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  youth ;  and  there 
is  no  other  meaiis  by  which  this  knowledge  can  be 
so  well  acquired  as  by  a  constant  Intercourse  with  die 
students,  in  the  way  of  examination.  The  teacher  has 
thus  opportunities  every  day  of  observing  the  effects 
of  his  instructions,  how  far  they  are  comprehended  by 
his  pupils,  and  what  may  be  wanting,  on  their  part  or 
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his  own,  to  clear  away  doubts  and  to  remove  difficul- 
ties. He  becomes,  in  a  little  time,  nearly  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  minds  as  with  their  faces,  and 
can  ascertain  the  precise  measure  of  their  progress 
and  advancement. 

To  secure  the  attention  of  the  student  as  well  at  the 
lecture  as  during  the  examination,  the  experience  of 
the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  suggest  various  expedients. 
For  example,  he  will  not  examine  the  class  in  any 
stated  order,  but  occasionally  call  upon  the  same  in- 
dividual at  two  successive  hours  or  even  twice  in  one 
hour;' and,  as  a  check  upon  open  negligence,  he  may 
sometimes  select  such  as  appear  the  least  attentive, 
and  thereby  expose  their  idleness  to  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. To  prevent  carelessness  during  the  lecture, 
the  young  men  here  are  informed  that  at  the  se- 
cond hour,  every  one  of  them  will  be  called  upon 
to  produce  an  abridgment  in  writing  of  all  they 
have  heard  in  the  morning — the  order,  the  method, 
the  principal  topics,  and  the  illustrations — as  far  as 
they  can  recollect  them. 

Half  an  hour  is  usually  devoted  to  this  exercise, 
during  which  time  the  professor  is  employed  in  at- 
tending to  the  demeanour  of  the  class,  and  in  watch- 
ing and  remarking  the  various  appearances  of  atten- 
tion or  of  indifference.  The  other  half  hour  is 
spent  in  reading  part  of  the  essays  which  are  thus 
produced :  the  students  being  called  upon  indiscrim- 
inately, and  without  any  regard  to  order  or  rotation. 
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This  exercise,  and  tlie  examination  on  llie  lecture 
according  to  the  manner  already  described,  are 
carried  on  allernately  throughout  the  session  :  afford- 
ing at  once  t)ie  best  means  of  securing  the  attention 
of  nil,  and  of  giving  to  the  more  dihgent  of  the 
yoiHig  men  a  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  proficiency, 


Sometimes  I  endeavour  to  efl^  the  same  object 
a  diilerent  way.  I  employ  a  certain  numlier  of  the 
students  in  drawing  up  such  an  abridgment  of  the  lec- 
ture as  I  have  just  described,  while  the  rest  are  oc- 
cupied widi  the  examination.  This  accustoms  those 
who  are  engaged  in  writing  to  the  command  of  their 
thoughts :  and,  indeed,  I  know  few  better  metliods 
for  fixing  the  wandering  attention  of  youth,  than  by 
thus  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  tlieir 
minds  close  upon  one  subject  or  train  of  reflectitm. 
They  thus  acquire  the  power  of  directing  their  facul- 
ties, of  excluding  the  distracting  influence  of  external 
objects,  and  of  subjecting  tlie  exercise  of  attention  to 
the  guidance  of  the  will.* 


■  By  "•y  of  following  up  this  liabit,  I  am  in  uw  also  to  prescribe  as 
an  EietciBa  to  UuKe  of  my  students  nho  an;  of  the  eslablitlied  cluirch 
and  attend  public  serrice  in  the  Colit^  Chapr\ — lo  give  mi  alHtmct  in 
writing  eacli  Monday  of  tiie  sermon  delivered  die  day  before-  Thb 
they  mijist  execute  Entirely  frotn  memory,  as  lliey  are  not  nllond  to 
any  written  notes  at  the  time.  And  upon  one  occasion  torn 
of  Uic  sesoDn,  I  propose  a  prtjte  for  the  best  spedmcn  of  Ibe  recoiled 
of  a  pardcular  ditcourBc  The  essays  given  in  by  the  candidates  a 
tranimiUed  lo  tbc  clergyman  by  whom  Ibe  scnnon  wis  preaclied,  v 


I 
I 


In  short,  h  is  only  by  a  system  of  actual  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  that  real  improvement  can 
lie  expected.  Tlie  most  ingenious  discourses  on  the 
power  of  attention,  and  on  the  means  of  improving  its 
habits,  are  altogether  useless  to  the  young  and  tlie 
careless,  unless  you  induce  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
perform  such  exercises  as  necessarily  lead  to  the  ac- 
tual employment  of  that  valuable  faculty.  What  signi- 
fies the  most  elaborate  exposition  of  the  rules  of  judg- 
uig  and  reasoning,  if  the  student  is  not  compelled  to 
exercise  his  judgment  and  his  reason  ?  To  what  pur- 
pose do  you  explain  to  him  the  advantages  of  promp- 
titude in  the  use  of  his  mental  endowments,  if  you  do 
not  place  him  in  circumstances  which  render  such 
activity  quite  indispensable?  llie  qualities  of  style, 
too,  may  he  learnedly  and  perspicuously  Ulustrated, 
but  the  labours  of  the  teacher  will  be  of  very  little 
value  to  the  majority  of  his  class,  unless  they  be  made 
to  compose,  and  listen  to  the  correction  of  their  er- 
rors. 


The  practice  adopted  in  this  class  recommends 
itself  to  our  approbation,  chiefly  because  it  combines 
many  active  efforts  of  mind.  The  students  have  to 
remember, — to  select  and  arrange  the  materiab  fiir- 
iiished  to  them,  and  to  express,  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  their  ideas  in  plain  and  perspicuous  Ion- 


ia requested  lo  adjudge  the  preference,  not  to  Iho  rttay  vbicli  h 
rampOHd,  liul  U>  thu  which  conuiiu  Uk  best  accouut  of  the  seimi 
Ihc  otder  in  wliidi  it  wai  detireicd. 
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guage. — This  is  done  in  the  presence  of  their  teacher, 
and  in  such  circumstances  as  preclude  entirely  the 
possibility  of  extraneous  assistance.  And  upon  the 
whole,  I  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  active  disci- 
pline of  the  class  which  is  attended  with  more  benefi- 
cial effects. 


ON    THEMES. 


The  lectures  and  examinations,  of  which  some 
account  has  been  liere  given,  are  supposed  tii  afford 
the  students  such  materials  as  will  enable  them  to 
take  another  step  in  their  progress  towards  intellec- 
tual improvement.  The  powers  of  mind  exercised  in 
hearing  aii<l  in  comprehending  lectures,  are  exerted 
without  much  difficulty,  because  the  young  men  have 
in  some  degree  been  accustomed  to  such  exercises ; 
but  the  intellectual  processes  of  investigation  and 
reosonuig,  of  composition  and  communication,  on 
which  the  pursuits  of  science  and  the  active  business 
of  life  chiefly  depend,  are  at  first  accomplished  with 
great  difficulty.  In  proportion,  however,  to  tlie  fre- 
quency and  regularity  with  which  these  combined 
operations  are  performed,  a  power  as  well  as  a  dispo- 
sition to  exert  tliem  is  acquired,  resistance  and  diffi- 
culty are  removed,  and  tliose  faculties  of  which  tlie 
exercise  at  first  demanded  tlie  firmest  resolution,  are 
afterwards  employed  without  effort,  and  apparently 
witliout  volition.  Of  this  we  have  complete  expe- 
rience in  the  acquired  habits  of  dancing,  or  of  per- 
forming on  n  musical  instrument — and  in  the  great 
facility  widi  which  tlie  exercises  of  reading,  writing, 
and  aritlmietic  are  practised. 


Tlie  pride  of  philosophers  has  often  led  llicm  to 
tieviatc  from  the  beiilcn  |>ath,  merely  because  com- 
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mon  travellers  were  found  to  pursue  it.  Thus,  (at 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  logician  and 
moralist  overlooked  the  natural  mode  of  reasoning 
by  induction,  because  men  in  every  situation  of  life, 
and  even  tliey  themselves  in  common  business,  were 
in  use  to  practise  it.  Did  the  teachers  of  philosophy 
deign  to  receive  instruction  in  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation from  a  common  artist,  in  the  simplest  occupa- 
tions of  life,  they  would  no  longer  refuse  to  combine, 
witl)  their  elementary  precepts,  a  system  of  progres- 
sive exercise,  in  the  art  of  arranging  and  expressing 
thought.  The  young  artist  is  no  sooner  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  rule,  than  he  is  required  to  act  upon 
it,  and  to  produce  specimens  of  his  work  for  the 
examination  and  correction  of  liis  master:  wliile,  on 
his  part,  the  master  knows  well,  that  nothing  can  be 
expected  from  his  instructions,  unless  they  are  im- 
mediately followed  up  by  earnest  endeavours  to  re- 
duce them  to  practice.  .1 


Tliese  general  laws  of  culture  extend  to  the  more 
exalted  facidties  of  mind,  as  well  as  to  tliose  which  re- 
gulate the  mere  bodily  habits;  while  the  improve- 
ment of  the  original  powers  of  intellect,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  applying  them  to  practical  uses,  can,  it  is 
equally  evident,  be  secured  ui  no  other  manner.  Tlie 
teacher  of  a  first  class  of  philosophy  must  follow  this 
example.  He  must,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe 
subjects  for  specimens  or  themes,  which  liis  students 
are  required  to  execute  according  to  tlie  directJoi 
given  them;  and  these  specimens  are,  also,  in  a  sin 
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lar  manner,  to  be  subjected  to  his  correcUon  anil 
amendment ;  after  which,  such  farther  instructions 
are  to  be  afforded  as  may  be  found  necessary. 


The  skill,  experience,  and  prudence,  of  the  teacher 
are  essentially  necessary  to  success  in  this  part  of  hja 
business.  Indeed,  this  system  of  practical  instruction 
is  much  more  difficult  than  the  composition  of  lec- 
tures. The  specimens  required  must  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  adapteil  to  the  actual  state  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  previous  attainments  of  the  students. 
Tlie  first  themes  should  be  such  as  require  less  la- 
bour and  exertion  than  those  which  are  to  succeed 
them ;  but  even  those  must  require  such  a  degree 
of  exertion  as  will  call  into  action  all  the  powers 
of  the  student,  and  carry  him  forward  to  the  next 
step  in  his  progress  to  higher  attaiiuneiits.  I1iat 
burden  which  the  labourer,  by  {rratlually  increasing 
efforts,  may  become  able  to  sup}wrt,  would  complete- 
ly overpower  him,  when  he  made  his  first  efforts. 
*'  He  that  begins,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  witli  the  calf, 
may  carry  the  ox,  but  he  that  will  go  at  first  to  take 
up  the  ox,  may  so  disable  himself,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  lift  the  calf  after  that."  "  When  Uie  mind  has 
brought  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it  must 
be  able  to  cojw  with  difficulties,  and  master  them 
without  any  prejudice  to  itself,  and  then  it  may  go  on 
readily."  StUl,  as  the  same  author  justly  observes, 
"  '  Quid  valeant  humeri,  quid  ferre  recusent,'  must 
be  made  the  measure  of  every  man's  understanding 
who  has  a  desire  not  only  to  i)erform  well,  but  to 
U  s 
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keep  up  tbe  vigour  of  his  Tacultlcs,  and  not  to  baulk 
his  understanding  by  what  is  too  hard  for  it,  'ITie 
mind  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength, 
like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  a  weight  too  lieavy, 
has  often  its  force  broken,  and  thereby  gets  on  iiiapt- 
ness,  or  an  aversion  to  any  vigorous  attempt  ever  af- 
terwards." In  the  same  essay  he  observes,  that  too 
easy  tasks  are  equally  hurtful.  "  He  that  has  for 
some  time  accustomed  himself  to  take  up  what  easily 
offers  itself  at  first  view,  has  reason  to  fear,  he  shall 
never  reconcile  liimself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning  and 
tumbling  things  in  Ids  mind,  to  discover  tlteir  more 
retired  and  more  valuable  secrets." 


Lord  Bacon,  from  whom  every  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy may  find  much  to  learn,  seems  to  have  had 
precisely  the  same  notion  relative  to  themes  and  ex- 
ercises when  prescribed  to  students.  Tlie  task,  says 
he,  must  I)e  as  exactly  as  possible  accommodated  to 
tlie  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  student,  and  shoii  Ul 


reqmre 


either  n 


E  nor  less  than  he  c 


1  give. 


Too 


great  a  burden  might  depress  those  who  have  little 
courage,  and  a  burden  too  easy  might  lead  tliem  to 
place  such  confidence  in  their  own  capacity,  as  Iwth 
to  repress  their  ardour,  and  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  their  studies. 


The  themes  wliich  are  presented  to  the  students  of 
a  first  class  of  philosophy  must  not  only  be  adapted 
to  their  progress  and  previous  attainments,  but  must 
also  be  prescribed  frequently  and  regtUarly.     No  ha- 
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bit  tail  be  actjiiired,  without  a  frequent  oiid  regular 
repetition  of  the  act  to  which  it  bejirs  a  reference;  for 
the  same  number  of  acts  which,  when  closely  follow- 
ing each  other  generate  a  habit,  would  fail  to  have 
tliis  effect,  if  sepiimted  by  long  iutenals :  and  the 
more  difficult  the  attainment  of  the  habit,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  that  the  endeavours  to  acquire  it 
should  be  constant  and  regular. 


The  subjects,  also,  of  the  themes  must  be  various 
and  numerous.  Were  tlie  same  topics  given  out 
every  succeeding  session,  there  would  be  a  great  risk 
of  idle  and  negligent  students  borrowing  and  copy- 
ing those  of  a  former  year,  and  even  attentive  stu- 
deiits  might  occasionally  have  recourse  to  such  per- 
formances to  abridge  their  labour.  In  tliis  case, 
themes,  like  the  stmigs  of  si/IUigimis,  formerly  well 
known  in  some  celebrated  seminaries,  would  be- 
come  a  sort  of  college  property,  descending  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Tiiis  pernicious  prac- 
tice, wherever  it  prevails,  defeats  the  very  pur- 
pose of  prescribing  themes,  and  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  introducing  variety  and  alterations  in  tlie 
subjects  prescribed. 


Tlie  difficulty  of  finding  fit  subjects  is,  probably, 
one  cause  whicli  ha^  prevented  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion from  becoming  a  regular  part  of  the  business  of 
a  first  cliLss  of  philosophy.  It  seems  to  ha\-e  been 
forgotten  that  a  class  of  this  sort  Is  chiefly  intended 
lor  tlie  acquisition  and  formation  of  intcUectuid  habits. 


se6 
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For  this  purpose  voluntary  exercises,  to  be  per-  ' 
formed  only  by  such  of  the  students  as  choose  to  take 
the  trouble,  are  comparatively  of  little  use — their 
benefits  being  confined  to  a  few  only  of  the  students, 
and  those  too,  probably,  who  stand  least  in  need  of 
any  incentive  to  improvement.  We  find,  according- 
ly, that  the  themes  wliich  are  required  in  some  of 
our  seminaries  from  the  students  of  philosophy,  are 
few  in  number,  and  not  very  closely  conjiected  with  the 
inquiries  pursued  in  the  lectures.  It  would  appear, 
that  teachers  have  neither  duly  considered  tlie  nature 
and  objectof  the  exercises  reqiiired,  northe  source  from 
which  they  should  be  drawn.  Young  persons  entering 
upon  the  study  of  philosophy  cannot  be  supposed  to 
possess  a  sufficient  stock  of  knowledge  for  accomplish- 
ing at  once  an  essay  on  an  abstract  subject.  The  daily 
lectures,  the  examinations,  and  the  books  wliich  are 
recommended  to  tliem,  must  supply  materials  for  the 
greatest  part  of  their  themes;  while  the  extension  of 
the  course  of  lectures  to  the  elements  of  so  many 
different  brandies  of  science,  is  well  adapted  for  tliat 
purpose,  and  accommodated  to  the  diversity  of  talents 
in  youth. 


The  themes  first  prescribed  have  a  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  those  intellectual  powers  which  are 
first  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  wliUe 
the  others  which  succeed  are  intended  to  be  adapted 
to  the  natural  procedure  of  those  powers,  as  well  as 
to  tli^  dependence  on  each  otJier.  I  shall  now  point 
out  several  classes  of  these  themes,  the  separate  ob- 
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jcct  of  each,  aiid  tlie  manner  iii  which  the  professor 
corrects  them,  after  they  are  executed,  witli  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  future  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
the  students:  and  I  have  comprehended  these  themes 
under  four  classes,  not  with  the  view  of  any  exact 
line  of  demarcation  between  them — but  in  relation  to 
tliose  powers  of  the  mind  which  nre  intended  to  be 
successively  called  fortli  into  operation. 


ON    THE    FIRST    ORDER    OF    TIIE.MES. 

Thf,  object  of  the  first  class  of  exercises  is  to  ena- 
ble the  student  to  form  clearer  and  more  accurate 
notions  of  tlic  subjects  discussed  in  tlie  lectiu-es  than 
can  be  acquired  from  merely  hearing  tliem  delivered; 
ajid  also  to  accustom  him  to  express  his  thoughts  on 
these  Bubjects  in  correct  and  perspicuous  language. 


The  hearing  of  lectures,  even  when  accompanied 
with  regular  examinations,  is  not  siillicient  for  both 
the  important  ends  now  mentioned ;  liecause  that 
accuracy  of  conception,  as  well  as  of  expression,  to 
which  the  student  of  logic  should  endeavour  to  attain, 
cannot  possibly  be  itcquircd,  without  the  deliberate 
and  continued  exercise  of  his  own  mind,  on  tlie 
topics  successively  brought  before  hnn  by  the  pro- 
fessor. Yoiuig  students,  in  all  circumstances,  nre 
hut  too  much  disposed  to  rest  satbfied  witli  superfi- 
cial  knowledge,     llie  irksomeness  of   labour,  the 
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Jmpatience  and  fickleness  incident  to  their  time  of  ^ 
life,  the  constant  desire  to  pass  on  to  something  n 
and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  which  they  experience 
in  tlieir  first  attempts  to  listen,  for  a  whole  hour,  to 
a  set  discourse,  not  unfrequently  prevent  tlieni  from 
fillly  comprehending  a  train  of  reasoning,  which  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  hearing  a  second  time.    It  is, 
therefore,  an  essential  part  of  every  good  system  rf  -i 
education,  to  lay  young  persons  under  the  necessity  f 
of  reviewing  the  ground  over  which  they  have  passed; 
of  exerting  their  memory  and  judgment  on  tJje  lead- 
ing topics  of  the  lectures  to  which  theyliave  listened;   . 
and  of  arran^ng  and  expressing  tlieir  ideas  in  plain,   , 
distinct,  and  classical  language. 


Exercises  of  this  kind  soon  bring  to  the  test  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  the  student's  knowledge.  Upon 
hearing  a  lecture,  he  maybe  apt  to  imagine,  tliat  his  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  it  are  equally  clear  and  connec- 
ted; he  may,  in  conversation,  be  able  to  acquit  himself 
so  well  as  to  confirm  his  own  deception,  and  even  to 
impose  upon  others;  but  tlie  moment  he  attempts  to 
embody  his  thoughts  in  writing,  he  be^ns  to  per- 
ceive where  light  forsakes  him,  and  where  confusion 
and  darkness  prevail ;  he  finds  that  tlie  boundaries 
of  his  knowledge  are  much  narrower  than  he  was 
willing  to  believe ;  and  that  the  chain  of  thought, 
which  appeared  to  him  perfectly  entire,  is  in  many 
parts  weak  and  defective.  By  means  of  these  ex- 
ercises, too,  the  subjects  of  study  are  detained  a. 
longer  time   imder  the   action  of  the   mind.     Ex-*^ 
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pressed  in  written  signs,  the  smaller  portions  of 
tliouglit  assume  at  once  clearness  and  permanency ; 
and  are,  consequently,  more  easily  combined  in  a 
process  of  reasoning,  or  applied  for  illustration  and 
argument,  in  tlie  defence  of  a  tlysis.  Spoken  words, 
following  one  another  in  quick  succession,  cannot 
present  to  the  mind,  ideas  so  distinct  and  connected 
as  those,  which  address  the  intellect  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  well  composed  essay ;  and,  in  this  way, 
the  student,  by  being  compelled  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment, not  less  tlian  his  recollection,  becomes  to  him- 
self the  best  of  all  teachers.  The  mind  is  improved 
by  acting  upon  its  own  stores;  its  knowledge  is  made 
productive  not  only  of  more  extensive  knowledge, 
but,  what  is  much  more  valuable,  of  increased  jwwer, 
in  its  several  faculties,  and  of  pleasure  and  ease  in 
their  application. 

Tlioiigh  there  may  lie  some  risk  of  being  charged 
with  excessive  minuteness  iu  specifying  the  subjects 
of  these  themes,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  realize 
my  views,  in  regard  to  tliis  work,  to  give  a  pretty  full 
detail  of  the  plan  which  1  pursue,  ui  tliis  department 
of  my  professional  duty.  The  subjects,  then,  I  neetl 
hardly  observe,  are  selected  from  the  principal  topics 
of  the  preceding  lectures  ;  and  are  prescribed,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  with  tlue  regard  to  the  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  ability  of  the  students.  At  first 
a  theme  is  given  out  almost  every  day,  on  which  a 
short  essay  is  to  be  written  in  the  evening,  and  read 
in  the  chiss  tlie  following  day.     The  subject  is  often 
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proposef]  in  the  form  of  a  questiini,   die  answer  to  | 
which  is  untlerstood  to  ailbrd  sufficient  materials  for 
tlie  task  to  be  performed. 


For  instance,  tlie  iirst  lecture  contmns  i 
tation  on  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  term 
philosophy,  us  distinguished  from  that  which  is  , 
derived  from  the  senses,  from  history,  or  from 
revelation;  and,  accordingly,  the  questions  pro 
posed,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  are  such  as  the 
following :  "  On  what  groimds  may  philosopliy  be 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  knowledge  i"  "  In 
what  sense  is  it  a  knowledge  of  causes  ?"  "  How  is 
philosophy  to  be  considered  as  an'  interpretation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  ?"  "  It  is  required  to  illustrate,  by 
examples,  the  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  a  i 
plienomenon  and  that  of  its  cause."  i 

Every  succeeding  lecture  furnishes  matter  for  si- 
milar exercises,  of  which  tlie  following  may  lie  given  as 
a  specimen:  "  How  is  the  notion  of  power  acquired; 
and  how  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  faculty 
and  operation?"  "  It  is  required  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  distmction,  in  the  philosD])ldcal  meaning 
of  tliese  terms — attention,  perception,  reflection,  ob- 
servation, and  consciousness,"  "  In  what  manner 
lire  general  and  abstract  notions  formed,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ?" 

By  performing  such  exercises,  tlie  students  are  at  ^ 
once  enubled  to  embody  llie  knowledge,  which  tliey  4 
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may  Iinve  acquired,  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
lectures,  and  are  prepared  for  those  higher  and 
more  arduous  exertions  which  diey  are  afterwards 
called  upon  to  undertake.  Themes,  of  the  descrip- 
tion mentioned  above,  are  given  out,  almost  daily, 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  course:  that,  by  the 
constant  practice  in  com)>osition,  to  which  the  young 
men  are  thus  habituated,  they  may  acquire  faciUty  in 
distributing  their  dioughts,  as  well  as  in  expressing 
them  in  suitable  language.  Every  student  in  the 
class  must  write,  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
Mid  information,  on  all  the  subjects  prescribed,  A 
certain  option  is,  no  doubt,  allowed  to  the  youngest 
boys,  to  confine  their  eflbrts  to  the  more  simple 
topics  in  the  theme ;  but  no  one  is  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  making  an  attempt.  Every  one 
must  do  what  he  can;  and  as  the  exercises  are  read 
in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  class,  there  nnist  be  some 
particular  defect  in  a  youthful  mind,  if  it  do  not  feel 
the  stimulus  which  is  thereby  appUed  to  industry 
and  ambition. 


Another  advantage  arises  from  this  nietho<t  of 
practical  instruction.  The  professor  is  not  only  ena- 
bled to  form  a  judgment,  as  (o  the  diUgence  and  abil- 
ity of  the  young  men  luider  his  care,  but,  from  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  tlie  subjects  on  which  they 
write,  he  will  also  have  an  t^iportunity  of  making 
such  oliservations  on  (heir  essays  as  may  correct 
mistakes  in  djcir  opinions,  and  direct  more  success- 
fully their  future  efforts.     The  remarks  addressed. 
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in  this  way,  to  one  student,  are  useful  to  nil ;  for  the 
errors  which  appear  in  the  essay  of  that  individual, 
will  probably  indicate,  to  the  experience  of  the 
teacher,  those  parts  of  his  own  reasoning  which  re- 
quire to  be  sinipliiied,  or  accommodated  to  the 
understanding  of  his  pupils,  by  a  more  varied  illus- 
tration. Tlie  easy  conversational  style  of  exjilication 
which  ensues,  is,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  m 
suited  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  young,  than 
tlie  regular  dissertation  which  occupies  the  morning 
lecture ;  and,  in  a  word,  tliere  is  no  part  of  tlie  sys- 
tem pursued  in  tliis  university,  which  is  attended 
with  more  numerous  and  direct  advantages,  tlian  the 
practice  of  writing  exercises  on  the  subjects  discussed  I 
by  the  professor. 
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On  jlnalytU  and  Classijtcalion. 


Though  all  tlie  orders  of  themes  require  the  ex- 
ertion of  tlie  principal  faculties  of  the  understanding, 
I  there  is  yet,  in  each  class,   a  more  special  reference 
to  some  one  or  other  of  those  intellectual  processes, 
to  which,    in  the  pursuit  of  different  branches   rf 
science,  the  human  mind  is  necessarily  called.     The-  ' 
object  of  the  first  order  of  themes  was  to  promote.! 
the  habitual   exercise  of  tliose  mental  powers,  by^ 
means   of  which,    clear    and   accurate   notions   ax0\ 
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formed  of  phllosopliicol  terms,  taken  separfttely  :  the 
object  of  the  succeeding  order  is  to  cultivate  tlie 
faculties,  wliosc  office  it  is  to  arrange  and  classify 
the  subjects  of  our  knowledge,  according  to  their 
nature  and  relations. 

The  process  of  analysis  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  enabling  the  mind  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  complex  object.  We  see,  for  instance, 
a  palace  or  castle,  and  the  idea  of  it  as  a  whole  is 
immediately  formed;  but  it  is  not  before  we  have 
directed  our  attention  to  the  several  portions  of  such 
a  building,  that  our  notion  of  it  can  be  either  com- 
plete or  accurate.  The  idea  of  a  watch,  too,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  is  very  different,  indeed,  from  that  which 
is  obtained  by  a  person  who  has  separated  all  the 
parts  from  each  other,  made  tliem  successively  an 
object  of  attention,  and  ascertained  their  respective 
office  and  connection. 

So  various  and  multiplied,  on  the  otiier  hand,  are 
the  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  tliat  it  is  absolutely 
unpossible  to  comprehend  or  remember  them,  when 
considered  individually.  Nature,  our  first  instructor, 
has,  however,  taught  us  to  remove  this  difficulty,  by 
having  recourse  to  tlie  processes  of  abstraction  and 
generalization.  Thus  we  find,  that  children  and 
savages  proceed,  of  their  ow-n  accord,  to  arrange  the 
objects  of  their  amusement  or  pursuit;  and,  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  common  life,  men  are  carrietl, 
by  views  of  aflvantsge  or  necessity,  to  class,  with 
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much  readiness  and  skill,  the  several  objects  to  which  I 
their  attention  is  habitually  drawn. 

Tlie  ancient  philosophers  carried  tliis  natural  pro- 
pensity to  an  extreme  length.  They  took  much 
pride  in  the  multitude  and  nicety  of  their  distinctions; 
and,  in  fact,  exerted  themselves  more  to  teach  their 
pupils  how  to  divide  and  arrange,  than  to  inform 
them  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
things  to  wliich  their  rules  were  to  be  applied. 

Still,  it  will  be  granted,  the  principles  of  a  cleaz 
arrangement  are  of  infinite  service  to  the  interests  ot 
science ;  and,  though  the  processes  of  abstraction 
and  generalization  may  be  but  little  promotetl  by 
general  rules,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  judicious 
education  tends  much  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
mind  upon  which  their  success  principally  depends. 
The  student  acquires  a  ready  command  and  facility 
in  the  application  of  his  fitculties.  He  learns,  from 
practice,  to  direct  his  attention  to  tliese  distinctive 
qualities  of  objects,  under  which  a  great  variety  of 
particulars  may  be  arranged;  and  tiie  exercises, 
L  -which  are  prescribed  in  this  part  of  the  course,  ar^ 
s  has  been  already  suggested,  calculated,  almost  ex-^ 
dusivelj,  to  assist  his  discrimination  relative  to  the 
principle  u^ion  wliich  all  scientific  arrangement  muat 
proceed. 


I 


As  examples,  to  illustrate  this  order  of  themes^  I 
which  has  classification  for  its  object,  I  may  give  tbtf  1 
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following :  "  How  may  tJie  books  in  a  library  be 
arranged,  according  to  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
classification  •"'  "  In  what  way  may  the  whole  words 
of  a  language  be  brought  under  cert^i  classes?" 
"  It  is  required  to  state  tlie  principles  upon  which 
Aristotle  formed  his  predicables  and  categories?" 
"  Upon  what  ground  are  certain  faculties  of  the  mind 
denominated  powers  of  knowledge  ?' 

Again,  an  oration  of  Demosthenes  or  of  Cicero  is 
selected,  and  the  student  is  desired  to  analyze  it  into 
its  several  parts — tlie  exordium,  the  propositions,  the 
narrative,  the  proof,  and  the  peroration.  Such  an 
exercise  as  this  serves  a  double  purpose;  it  accustoms 
the  young  men  to  the  principles  of  division  and  ar- 
rangement, and,  at  the  same  time,  almost  necessarily 
induces  tliem  to  renew  their  acquaintance  widi  clas- 
sical literature. 

In  the  further  pursuance  of  the  same  plan*  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  particulars  are  recited,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  class,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ar- 
ranged on  some  common  principle.  A  chapiter  of 
tile  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  is  selected, 
imd  the  students  are  desired  to  arrange  the  seve- 
ral verses  according  to  the  connect  tun  of  the 
matter.  With  this  view,  they  are  requested  to 
begin  by  carefully  reeding  over  the  whole  chap> 
ter ;  noting,  as  they  go  along,  tlie  passages  which 
relate  to  similar  characters,  sentiments,  virtues, 
vices,  conditions  of  life,  prosperity,  adversity,  and 
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such  like  topics;  and  then  to  proceed  to  reduce  them 
under  certain  heads,  agreeably  to  the  relations  which 
are  thus  discovered.  Such  of  the  verses  as  cannot 
be  classed  under  any  one  of  the  general  divisions, 
are  to  be  described  as  anomalous,  and  placed  by 
themselves ;  it  being  understood,  however,  that  the 
essay  which  presents  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
chapter,  under  the  latter  department,  will  be  account- 
ed the  best. 


Some  of  the  exercises  of  this  order  are  more  labo-v  I 
rious  than  any  that  have  been  yet  mentioned.     More" 
time  is,  of  course,  allowed  for  their  execution ;  and 
the  students  are  expected  to  explaui,  at  some  length, 
the  arrangement  which   they  may  have  respectively 
adopted,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
Such    essays  are  publicly   read    in    the    class,   with 
such   remarks   as  occur  to  the  professor,   that  each 
indli-idual,  by  applying  tlie  strictures  to  his  own  per-  ■ 
formance,  may  liave  it  in  his  power  to  ascertain  how  | 
fer  his  endeavours  have  been  attended  willi  success. 
And  that  tlie  juvenile  authors  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  teacher's  experience,  he  usually  reads, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  an  arrangement 
of  the  same  particulars,  drawn  up  by  liimsclf,  with 
which  they  may  compare  the  principle  adopted  by 
them,  in  their  private  studies.     At  the  same  time,  it 
is  with   no   small   pleasure   he   acknowledges,  that 
he  has,  on  more  Ilian  one  occasion,  preferred  to  liis 
own,   an   arrangement  prepared   by    a    diligent    and  , 
ingenious  student. 
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It  is  ill  tbis  way  that  the  intellectual  powers,  which 
minister  to  arroiigeinent  and  clossilication,  are  brought 
int«  exercise,  and  improved  at  once,  in  point  of  vigour 
and  of  acuteness.  The  student  is  practically  taught, 
not  only  liow  to  acquire  knowledge  witli  tJie  greatest 
certainty,  but,  also,  in  what  manner  to  distribute  its 
various  parts,  and  to  connect  them  by  their  proper 
affinities  and  relations.  Amidst  tlie  innumerable 
phtuomena  which  present  themselves  to  the  observa- 
tion of  tlie  philosopher,  he  learns  to  distinguish,  witli 
readiness  and  ease,  the  place  which  belongs  to  every 
individual  fact;  he  retains  knowledge  witli  greater 
certainty ;  he  communicates  it  with  clearness  and 
success;  he  recollects  it  with  facility,  and  reasons  on 
il  accurately  and  conclusively. 
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[.V  the  former  part  of  tiic  lectures,  an  analysis  ia 
given  of  tlie  faculties  of  judging  and  reasoning ;  as 
also,  an  account  of  the  means  which  are  used  for 
improvijig  these  powers  of  the  mind,  as  derived  from 
the  ancient  dialectic  art,  as  well  as  from  the  more 
improved  logic  of  modern  times.  The  object  of  the 
exercises  prescribed  luider  the  heaii  U]K)n  which  we 
have  now  entcreil,  is  to  accustom  the  student  to  judge 
aud  reason  for  himself;  and,  consequently,  to  form 
in  Ids  mind  those  intellectual   habits,  which,  at  on 
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earlier  stage  of  his  progress,  had  merely  been  the   , 
Embject  of  examination  and  research. 

In  preparing  the  yoimg  logician  for  engaging  suc- 
cessfully in  this  higher  department  of  mental  disci- 
pline, I  b^n  by  explaining  the  rules  which  have 
been  usually  given  for  the  management  of  themeb 
These  directions  are  collected  either  from  the  Dialec- 
tics of  Aristotle,  or  from  the  writings  of  his  numerous 
commentators,  or,  lastly,  from  that  experience  which 
the  long  practice  of  conducting  the  studies  of  youth 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  supply. 

The  scholastic  writers,  it  is  well  known,  divided 
all  themes  into  two  classes,  the  simple  and  the  coia^ 
plex.     The  former   of  these  comprehends  such  as 
may  be  expressed  by  one  term  or  more,  without  con- 
veying either  an  afhrmatiun  or  a  negation ;  as  logic, 
education,  habit,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
institution  of  chivalry.    The  other  class  comprehends 
such  propositions  as  admit  of  proof  or  illustration; 
expressing  a  judgment  which,  of  course,  maybe  de- 
nied, without  involving  any  positive  contradiction  ia 
I   flie  meaning  of  the  terms.     The  following  are  exnm.- 
I  pies :    "  Lo^c  is  a  usefiil  study ;"    "  Youth  is  the 
'  season  of  improvement :"  "  Wisdom  is  better  than 
riches;"  "  A  public  is  preferable  to  a  private  educar* 
tion." 


I 


To  give  an  illustration  of  a  simple  theme,  I  shall  I 
suppose  the  subject  to  be  logic,   and  shall  shortly  ' 
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apply  the  scbolastic  rales  to  the  structure  of  the 
essay  which  should  be  composed  upon  it. 

The  first  rule  directs  the  student  to  begin  by  fixing 
exactly  the  meaning  of  the  terra  which  is  the  sulii^ect 
of  tile  theme,  removing  every  tiling  tliat  is  doubtM 
or  equivocal  in  its  signification;  and  when  difficulties 
of  that  kuid  occur,  the  true  import  of  tlie  word  must 
be  determined  by  the  canons  of  etjTnology,  or  by  tiie 
practice  of  the  best  writers. 

By  the  second  rule,  which  is  the  principal  one, 
he  is  required  to  explain  tlie  essential  and  ac- 
cidental qualities  of  the  subject,  here  supposed 
to  be  logic;  and  to  enumerate  them,  accoi'ding  to 
tlieir  order  and  importance,  and  with  a  reference  to 
the  end  which  is  contemplated  by  the  logician.  That 
end  is  the  establishment  of  truth  or  the  refutation  of 
error ;  and  it  is  acconipllsheil  by  the  application  of 
those  rules  of  right  reasoning  in  which  die  art  of 
logic  may  l>e  said  to  consist.  In  these  rules  are  in- 
cluded—definition, division,  and  classification,  as  well 
as  those  general  directions  relative  to  proposition! 
which  are  derived  Irom  the  ancient  dialectics.  But  it  a 
unnecessary  here  to  enlarge ;  for  the  most  important 
of  the  rules  required,  for  conducting  both  kinds  of 
themes,  are  the  same,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  die 
object  of  both  is  the  attainment  of  clear  notions,  lucid 
Brrangement,  and  perspicuous  expression. 


The  special  rules,  which  relate  to  the  management 
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of  complex  themes,  may  be  shortly  enumerated. 
Tlint  no  propositions,  advanced  as  tlie  ground  of  in- 
ference and  deduction,  should  be  admitted,  but  upon 
tlie  best  and  most  solid  evidence,  arising  from  sense, 
consciousness,  or  experience;  or  from  undeniable 
truths,  such  as  axioms  and  intuidve  propositions;  or, 
lasdy,  upon  testimony,  analogy,  facts  already  proved, 
the  undeviating  laws  of  riaturc,  &c. — that  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  subjects  and  predicates  of  the  radical  pro- 
position be  accurately  fixed — dial  tlie  extent  of  the 
affirmation  or  negation  be  exacdy  ascertained,  so 
that  the  proposition  may  be  stated  in  the  most  intel- 
ligible manner,  and  the  logical  rules  of  division  be 
applied — that  the  attention  be  next  directed  to  the  | 
kind  of  evidence  by  which  die  proposition  is  estab* 
lishcd — and  the  arguments  to  be  introduced  in  such 
order,  that  those  which  precede  shall  throw  light  on 
those  Uiat  are  to  follow,  and  form  a  connected 
chain  of  comparisons,  by  which  ultimately  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  expressed  in  the  proposition, 
shall  be  made  manifest — and,  finally,  that  all  objec- 
tions against  the  proposidon  be  candidly  and  expli- 
citly answered.  Tlie  proof,  when  it  is  long,  may  be 
,  recapitulation,  conlahiing  the  imi 
e  argimients  which  have  been  brou 


'  to< 


infirm  it. 


It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  rules  which  shall  ex*  ] 
acdy  accord  with  the  variety  of  subjects  which  may  J 
come  under  this  order  of  themes,  and,  therefor^  I 
mudi  must  be  lefl  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  ■ 
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the  teacher,  in  particular  cases.  It  ts  not  every 
theme  which  requires  the  application  of  all  the  rules. 
The  first  rule  may  be  sometimes  necessary — the 
second  is  in(Iis|>ensable  on  all  subjects— tlie  other 
rules  are  only  occasionally  required  ; — a  rigid  adher- 
ence to  these  rules  might  render  composition  stifi'  and 
formal ;  but  that  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  pre- 
vented, by  frequ^it  use  and  judicious  application. 

Though,  in  the  management  of  complex  themes, 
the  rules  of  demonstration  caimot  be  always  followed, 
yet  the  clearness,  certjunty,  and  progress  of  that  kind 
of  reasoning,  ought  to  be  the  standard,  as  the  best 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  procuring  the  assent  of 
the  mind.  Let  the  young  composer  ijuitate  the 
geometrician,  in  first  attempting  to  establish  clearly 
the  datum  on  which  the  deduction  rests,  and  then 
proceeil,  with  gradual  and  increasing  strength,  to  the 
conclusion. 

The  following  are  sonic  of  the  subjects  of  com- 
plex themes  wtiich  may  be  here  prescribed  :  "  Per- 
stmol  talents  and  virtues  are  the  noblest  acquisi- 
tions ;"  "  Hie  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich." 
Other  subjects  are  given  out,  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  contrasts.  "  What  are  the  causes 
which  make  it  difficult  In  command  the  attention  to 
one  object  ?"  "  Wliat  are  the  advantages  of  classi- 
cjd  literature  ?"  *'  It  is  required  to  contrast  the  cha- 
racters of  an  indolent  and  an  industrious  student." 
"  Is  tlie  institution  of  pri/es  in  universitjes  useful  f" 
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**  Do  holidays  promote  study  ?"     "  It  is  required  totM 
state  the  difference  between  the  syllogistic  and  t 
inductive  modes  of  reasoning,  and  the  separate  a^B 
vantages  of  each,"     "  Whether  is  a  town  or  a  coun-   \ 
try  life  most  favourable  to   study  ?"  &c  &c.     It  is 
presumed  tliat    these    occupationji,    succeeding   tlie 
dehvery  of  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  tlie  reading 
of  authors,  to  which  the  students  are  directed,  when 
regularly   practised,   must    tend    to    accustom    their 
minds,   not  only  to  find   materials,  but  to  put  them 
together,  ajid,  also,  to  express  them  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  end  which  tliey  have  in 
view. 


To  facilitate  their  progress,  the  students  are  refefk* 
red  to  some  of  the  most  approved  specimens  of  reas- 
oning— for  example,  to  the  TuscuJan  questions  and 
paradoxes  of  Cicero,  and  are  required  to  state,  in 
writing,  the  data  from  which  the  deductions  or  con- 
clusions are  taken,  to  specify  the  different  kinds  of 
arguments  made  use  of  by  Cicero  to  establish  the 
proposition,  and  to  characterize  the  illustrations 
which  are  adopted. 

Similar  exercises  may  be  taken  from  the  arguments 
on  the  Philippics,  by  which  Demosthenes  induced 
the  Athenians  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Philip — those 
by  which  Cicero  defended  Milo,  or  impeached  Ver- 
res,  or  by  which  Hanno  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Car- 
thaginians from  intrusting  the  command  of  their  army  , 
to  Hannibal. — But  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  many 
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specimen!!  of  reasoning  in  the  essays  and  dissertations 
of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers  from  which  se- 
lections may  be  made,  excellently  adi^ted  to  the  stu- 
dents of  a  first  class  of  philosophy. 


It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  such  students  can- 
not possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  WTite  on  these 
subjects.  If  perfect  or  finished  compositioas  were 
to  be  expected,  there  might  be  good  grounds  for 
entertaining  that  opinion ;  but  the  students  of  a 
first  class  of  philosophy  have  the  advantage  of  the 
course  of  lectures  with  which  these  subjects  are 
connected,  and  a  course  of  reading  directed  to  the 
same  end — ^their  own  voluntary  efforts  in  the  search 
of  knowledge — and  innumerable  specimens  of  reason- 
ijig  within  their  reach.  Besides,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious,  that  if  a  young  man  did  not  begin  to  com- 
pose on  any  subject  till  lie  had  obtained  a  complete 
ki]Owledge  of  it,  he  would  never  begin  at  all,  and  the 
season  of  forming  that  important  habit  would  be  ut- 
terly losL  In  all  cases,  perfect  specimens  must  be 
preceded  by  many  unsuccessful  efforts.  An  eminent 
writer  has  candidly  acknowledgetl,  tliat  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  disclose  the  many  unsuccessfiil  attempts  he 
had  mode,  before  he  could  produce  any  tiling  worthy 
of  public  attention.  Imperfect,  tlien,  as  the  first  essays 
of  the  student  may  be,  they  constitiue  llie  natural 
and  indispensable  steps  which  lead  to  higher  degrees 
of  perfection  ;  and  to  whom  can  such  attempts  be  so 
projjcrly  submitted  to  as  to  a  teacher,  who  can  direct 
liow  they  may  be  rendered  more  complete.     Besides, 
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however  difficult  some  of  these  subjects  may  be,  ihey.^ 
have  all  of  them  their  easier  and  more  accesiiible 
parts  within  tlie  reach  even  of  the  youngest  student. 
He  begins  his  work  with  the  small  capital  he  has  al- 
ready acquired,  to  which  he  is  constantly  ntlding  by  each 
day's  diligence  and  assiduity.  Nor  ought  the  difficulty 
of  the  execution  to  be  altogether  remedied,  as  obstacles 
tend  to  strengtlien  the  powers  of  resistance.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  press  upon  the  minds  of  youth, 
not  witli  such  overljeariiig  force  as  to  break  the  spirit, 
but  with  such  pressure  as  is  sufficient  to  raise  tlieir  ' 
&CU hies  to  strenuous  and  continued  exertion.  "  Posse 
quia  posse  videntur," 

The  general  rules  of  composing  themes,  taken  from 
the  systems  of  ancient  logic,  are  cliiefly  useful  to 
those  students  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  years 
and  in  previous  attainments. — The  younger  part  of  the 
class  cannot  receive  so  much  benefit  from  tliem.  To  , 
this  portion  of  his  students  who  are  altogether  im- 
accustomed  to  the  composition  of  themes,  the  ex)ie- 
rience  of  the  teacher  may  suggest  other  rules,  better 
[  acconunodated  to  their  circumstances  aud  the  pro-  ( 
ress  tliey  have  made. 


Tlicse  ndes   to  juvenile  composers  should  be  ad^   ' 
dressed  not  only  to  their  understanding  but  to  their 
feelings,  and  should  carry  witli  them  the  authority 
both  of  reason  and  of  sentiment ;  but  still  they  are 
such  as  camiot  be  practised  by  them  without  the  , 


voluntary  (leterniination  of  tlie  individual.  Of  one 
thing  the  youngest  student  must  be  made  sensible  from 
die  evidence  of  his  owii  consciousness,  that  he  can- 
not expect  to  compose  even  the  simplest  tlieme, 
wttliout  directing  and  continuing  hts  power  of  tluidc- 
ing  upon  iL  He  must  be  thoroughly  impressed  witit 
the  idea,  that  wfiatever  talents  or  qiuckness  of  parts 
he  may  possess,  he  ntust  employ  both  time  and  la- 
bour in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  tlie  subject.  This 
[>ower  lie  must  be  wiUing  to  exert,  and  expect  no 
other  reward  except  tlie  advantage  and  pleasure 
to  be  afterwards  received  from  it.  But  it  is  no 
mean  encouragement  to  be  aware,  tliut  when  he  has 
once  aajuired  the  command  of  his  powers  of  think- 
ing, the  cliief  difficulty  of  education  is  over,  aiid  it 
in  matter  of  still  fartlicr  encouragement  to  know, 
that  whatever  he  may  have  heard  of  genius  and 
talents  in  some  particular  characters,  moderate  ta- 
lents, with  deliherate  and  determined  resolution,  will 
ultimately  put  liim  in  possession  of  all  tlie  advantages 
of  education.  Instructions  cannot  be  too  plain  or 
too  minute  when  liirectetl  to  young  persons  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  and  difficult  course  of  study.  The 
experience  of  the  jierplexities  which  assail  tlie  ju- 
venile mind,  in  its  first  endeavours  to  discover 
materials  and  to  find  expresidous,  has  induced  me  to 
lay  aside  the  authority  uf  the  teacher,  and  to  place 
myself  as  the  companion  or  friend  of  the  student, 
in  those  moments  when  his  difficulties  are  most  for- 
midable. 
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I  suppose  then  "  EiDulation"  chosen  as  the  subject^ 
of  a  simple  themei  which  the  student  is  required  to 
explain  and  iUustrate,  from  lectures,  books,  and  obser- 
vation, in  sucli  a  way  as  to  communicate  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  emulation  to  iill  who  shall  read  his  essay. 
Where  are  the  materials  to  be  found  ?  His  first  re- 
course would  probably  be  to  authors  who  have  treat- 
ed of  emulation,  from  whom  he  might  take  what 
Berves  his  purpose.  But  he  is  instructed  that  there 
is  a  nearer  and  much  more  fertile  source  which  will 
furnish  him  with  materials,  providing  he  seek  for 
them  in  the  proper  way.  And  what  is  that  source  ? 
His  own  mind  working  upon  the  materials  which  he  j 
already  possesses.^ — Let  him  put  the  question  tol 
himself  "  What  is  emulation?'  Here,  let  him  re--* 
collect  the  early  scenes  in  which  this  feeling  was  first 
excited.  On  the  verge  of  childliood — he  must  re- 
member the  language  used  in  amusements,  "  I  can 
do  this  and  you  cannot,"  *'  I  shall  be  al  that  mark 
before  you."  He  may  liave  perhaps  read  the  beauti- 
ful description  of  Gray  on  the  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College, 


ion  dctigliM  to 
u  the  glnuy  w 


■e,  &c. 


Or  the  description  of  the  Trojan  games  in  tlie  sixtltl 
book  of  the  ^neid.     He  may  recollect,  that  v 
at  school  he  contended  for  the  first  place  in  his  class  i 
— or  may  now  be  contending  for  the  first  prize  a 
college.     Upon  the  recollection  of  these  scenes,  a 
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from  associated  feelings  wliich  exist  in  his  mind,  ho 
is  in  some  sort  prepared  to  answer  tlie  question 
"  Wliat  is  em\ilation  ?"  A  desire  anil  endeavour 
to  excel  others, — to  be  the  first  in  any  compe- 
tition. 

From  whence  proceeds  or  what  excites  this  de- 
sire and  endeavour  ?  From  obtaining  an  object  first, 
which  other  competitors  wish  to  possess.  Is  it  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  object  of  competition  ?  No :  it 
may  be  a  sprig  of  laurel — a  pakn  branch — a  fox's 
tail — a  medal  of  little  value — a  Ixwk — a  seat  of  pre- 
ferment or  of  honour.  From  what  then  does  the  object 
receive  its  value?  It  is  the  circumstance  of  obtain- 
ing it  before  otlier  competitors.  And  what  is  it 
that  gives  such  value  to  the  being  first  in  the  compe- 
tition ?  It  is  the  presence  of  many  spectators  and  ad- 
mirers. It  b  their  reflected  pruse  which  animates 
the  competitors — which  makes  the  breast  of  the  stu- 
dent palpitate  when  he  receives  the  prize.  Let  the 
competition  lake  place  in  a  desert  where  there  are  no 
spectators,  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  competi- 
tors walk  over  the  course  without  pleasure  or  expec- 
tation. 


Again,  what  are  tlie  effects  of  emulation '/  When 
this  jirinciple  operates  witli  full  effect,  and  under 
control  of  virtue  and  honour,  it  produces  vigorous 
conflict,  persevering  exertion,  contempt  of  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  increasing  hopes,  eager  expecta- 
tions,   and   in   tlie   moments    of   success    excjulsite 
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delight.  The  student  may  have  a  clearer  view  of 
this  generous  and  energetic  feeling,  by  turning  his 
attention  to  the  historleii  of  great  characters  and 
great  events,  and  distinguishing  emulation  from  the 
effects  of  other  feelings  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  it.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  draw  a  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  emulation  and  its  colla- 
terals, nmbition  and  fanne.  These  fix  upon  the  pos- 
session of  tlieir  objects  witliout  any  view  of  competi- 
tion, or  of  the  means  by  which  lliey  may  be  obtained, 
whereas  tlie  pleasures  of  emulation  spring  from  the 
love  of  excellence  and  of  superiority. 


The  experience  of  competitions  in  which  tlie  student 
has  been  engaged,  or  of  those  which  he  has  observ- 
etl,  will  suggest  to  him,  that  emulation  in  its  purest 
form  can  only  take  place  where  the  prize  is  won  by 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  individual.  When  any 
undue  means  are  used  to  obtain  it,  or  any  obstacle  in- 
directly thrown  in  the  way  of  a  rival  competitor,  the 
generous  flame  of  emulation  is  extinguished,  and  a 
mean  degrading  spirit  is  substituted  in  its  place. 
One  would  think  that  the  mortification  which  the  stu- 
dent must  suiFer  when  he  receives  a  prize  which  he  is 
conscious  he  did  not  desen-e,  should  dispose  liim  to 
reject  it  as  altogether  unworthy  of  his  acceptance. 
The  student  cannot  have  forgotten  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  friendly  stratagem  of  Nisus,  in  favour  of 
Euryalus,  was  received  by  the  other  competitorK  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Trojan  games. 
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An  enlarged  view  sliould  be  taken  of  tbe  field  of 
competition.  That  field  may  be  called  up  by  tfie 
imagination.  The  iierson  in  -whom  the  true  spark  of 
emulation  is  kindled  may  imaguie  himself  placed  up- 
on the  same  arena  witli  the  competitors  of  otlier  cen- 
turies and  other  ages :  Virgil  endeavoured  to  rival 
the  fame  of  Homer,  and  Cicero  that  of  Demosthenes. 
When  Cassar  passed  tlie  statue  of  Alexander,  he  is 
said  to  have  burst  into  tears,  because  the  Macedo- 
nian, at  an  earlier  age,  had  surpassed  him  in  military 
achievemeDts.  When  ambition  and  emulation  are 
conjoined  in  the  same  character,  occupied  in  similar 
exploits,  it  requires  some  discrimination  to  determine 
what  belongs  to  each. 

This  sketch,  of  course,  is  not  intended  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  simple  theme  on  emulation,  hut  merely  as  a 
general  outline  of  the  materiids,  witli  the  view  of 
pointing  out  to  the  student  the  course  he  should  take 
to  find  tliem.  He  has  only  to  embrace  the  subject 
of  the  theme  closely — to  apply  to  his  own  mind  for 
light  and  knowledge — to  press  himself  with  interro- 
gatories relative  to  his  demands — to  follow  the  natural 
associations  of  things,  and  he  will  soon  find  matei-ials 
enough,  and  arrive  at  much  information  wliich  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  conceived  tu  be  within  liis 
reach.  Tlie  concluding  step  is  to  select  from  these 
materials,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  par- 
ticular end  he  has  in  view.  If  this  part  of  his  work 
\w  rightly  performeii,  he  will  not  find  much  difficulty 
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in  suitably  expressing  what  he  clearly  auil  distmctlji^ 
knows. 

I  add  one  example  more  to  show,  that  a  student  ' 
even  of  a  first  class  of  philosophy  may  be  instructed 
to  comprehend  and  to  explain  the  elements  of  ab- 
stract subjects,  providing  they  are  made  accessible 
by  a  natural  method.  It  may  be  required  after  he 
has  heard  the  lectures  on  that  subject,  to  exploui 
the  natiure  and  effects  of  habit. 


The  studrat  is  here  directed  to  be^u  with  cloM  ■■ 
and  attentive  observation  of  the  subject  of  the  tlieme. 
— -He  must  have  noticed  that  movements  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  in  any  particular  direction  have 
a  disposition  to  become  permanent;  that  is,  being 
once  exerted,  they  arc  more  easily  exerted  a  second 
time, — and  that  in  proportion  as  the  acts  or  move- 
ments are  repeated,  the  more  easily  and  rapidly  they 
are  executed.  Hence  he  learns,  that  when  men  wish 
to  acquire  facility  and  rapidity  in  any  movement, 
they  take  care  to  exercise  it  frequently.  Wlien  they 
learn  to  dance  or  to  play  upon  a  musical  instrument, 
the  master  first  explains  in  detail  the  movements 
which  are  required,  and  then  requires  his  pupils  to 
repeat  exactly  and  frequently  the  movements  which 
are  required.  The  first  attempts  are  performed 
with  difficulty  and  fatigue,  but  in  due  tune  they  are 
executed  with  great  facility  and  without  any  trouble. 

It  may  be  observed  farther,  with  respect  to  sudi  A 
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movements,  that  the  more  rapidly  and  easily  they 
are  performed,  they  are  the  less  perceptible  or  least 
noticed,  and  at  last  come  to  be  executed  without  no- 
ticing them  at  all.  The  dancing  master  and  the  mu- 
sician often  perform  their  respective  movements,  with- 
out being  at  all  sensible  of  it  at  the  time. 

The  student  may  farther  be  instructed  to  observe, 
that  not  only  corporeal  movements  are  thus  more 
readily  performed,  but  the  judgments  and  desires 
which  give  birth  to  these  corporeal  movements.  It 
is  obvious,  according  to  this  law,  that  the  more  we 
exercise  any  particular  act  of  judgment,  the  more 
easily  and  rapidly  will  it  be  performed.  The  same 
thing  occurs  with  regard  to  desires,  as  with  regard 
to  judgments ;  the  oftener  a  desire  is  formed,  the 
more  disposition  there  is  to  form  it,  and  the  more 
easily  it  is  excited. 

Such  then  is  habit,  the  result  of  a  general  law  of 
all  our  movements ;  that  the  oftener  they  are  repeat- 
ed, the  'more  easy  and  rapid  they  become,  and  the 
less  are  they  noticed,  till  the  consciousness  is  alto- 
gether lost,  though  the  movements  are  still  performed. 

From  these,  and  similar  observations  which  the 
student  may  easily  make,  many  inferences  will  be 
suggested  that  will  assist  him  in  the  composition  of 
his  exercise.  He  must  have  learned  in  particular, 
that  tlie  repetition  of  acts  by  which  habits  are  ac- 
quired, must  be  performed  at  proper  intervals — that 
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if  the  intervals  be  long,  the  habit  will  be  but.imper- 
fisctly  acquired;  that  habits  which  have  been  acquired 
may  be  lost  by  not  continuing  the  repetition ;  and 
lastly,  that  habits  extend  to  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
themselves.  Aristotle,  in  fact,  considered  the  whole 
of  philosophy  as  comprehended  under  the  five  habits 
of  intelligence,  wisdom,  prudence,  science,  and  art. 
The  great  object  of  education  is  the  acquisition  of 
those  habits,  which  are  required  in  conducting  the 
public  and  private  business  of  life. 

Such  is  the  elementary  knowledge  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  student  for  executing  a  theme  on 
habit,  and  tlie  closer  attention  he  gives  to  these  pre- 
liminary steps,  the  better  will  he  be  prepared  for  the 
execution  of  his  essay. 
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The  object  of  this  last  order  of  exercises  is  to  im- 
prove those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  employed 
in  the  higher  processes  of  investigation,  and  which, 
when  viewed  under  a  certain  hght,  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  envied  endowment  of  genius. 

To  investigate,  is,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
to  search  out  for  an  absent  object,  by  discovering  and 
following  out  the  traces  which  it  has  left  in  the  path 
over  which  it  has  passed.  Thus,  we  attempt  to  dis- 
cover a  person  who  has  concealed  himself,  by  mark- 
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ing  his  footsteps  towards  the  place  of  liis  retreat : 
and  on  the  same  principle,  a  hound  may  be  literally 
said  to  investigate  tlie  track  of  the  fox,  by  pursuing 
the  scent  which  remains  on  tlie  line  along  which  the 
latter  hnd  (Urected  his  flight. 


To  tliese  familial-  processes  may  be  compared  the 
keen  and  earnest  search  of  tlie  mind,  ill  its  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  the  unknown  causes  and  prin- 
ciples of  tilings.  Lideed,  the  perplexed  anxiety 
which  the  set-tlog  often  exhibits  in  tlie  search  of 
game,  affords  a  striking  resemblance  of  tlie  careiid, 
anxious,  and  occasionally  disapixiinted  state  of  mind 
which  the  philosopher  frequently  experiences  in  hb 
researches  after  truth.  Trusting  to  a  persuasion  na- 
tural to  die  human  mind,  that  every  effect  must  liave 
a  cause,  and  that  die  connexion  between  causes  and 
tlieir  effects  is  constant  and  uniform,  the  student  of 
nature  proceeds  through  the  labyrinth  of  phenomena, 
guided  by  the  chain  which  associates  every  event  he 
witnesses  witli  some  prior  eventwhich  he  uifers  must 
liave  preceded  it,  until  at  length  he  arrives  at  that 
ultimate  pouit,  which  marks  tlie  boundary  of  phj'si- 
cal  caosation,  and  limits  the  researches  of  philo- 
sophy. 


Tliis  process  of  investigation  has  often  been  ex- 
plained and  recommended  to  young  men  when  enter- 
ing upon  the  study  of  philosophy.  But  the  teacher, 
in  general,  satisfies  himself  vlth  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  leaves  the  student  to  pursue  the  difficult 
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and  untrodden  path  of  investigation,  without  a  guide 
to  direct  him  in  the  course  he  ought  to  take,  or  to 
bring  him  back  into  it,  if  he  should  chance  to 
deviate.  It  is  here  where  the  master  generally 
leaves  him,  that  the  art  of  teaching  should  pro- 
perly begin;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  supplying  in 
some  measure  the  defect  now  alluded  to,  that,  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  this  class,  the  student  is  required 
to  make  efforts  which  are  directed  and  sustained  by 
the  assistance  of  the  professor,  and  to  enter  upon  in- 
vestigations which  he  is  taught  how  he  may  pursue 
with  success.  Nor  can  the  teacher  find  any  difficulty 
in  selecting  subjects  of  these  important  exercises. 

Suppose,  for  example,  he  proposes,  as  an  object  of 
investigation,  to  discover  the  state  of  Egypt  in  respect 
to  government,  science,  and  art,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  the  only  datum  given  him  is  this  single  fact — 
that  fine  linen  existed  in  Egypt  at  that  period — In 
what  manner  should  the  student  be  directed  to  pro- 
ceed ?  He  must  begin  with  directing  his  attention 
closely  to  this  fact  as  an  effect,  and  then  consider, 
that  fine  linen — ^that  is,  fine  comparatively  to  other 
fabrics  at  that  time — must  be  formed  of  fine  thread, 
which  can  only  be  made  of  fine  flax,  which  must  also 
have  gone  through  various  acts  of  preparation,  in 
which  many  workmen  are  employed,  before  the 
threads  could  be  made  into  fine  linen. 

The  production  of  fine  flax,  supposes  an  improved 
state  of  agriculture,   and  the  raising  of  many  other 
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kinds  of  grain — ^wheat,  barley,  &c.  to  support  the 
cultivators  of  flax  and  the  artists  who  form  it  into 
cloth.  In  no  country  can  flax  be  the  sole  article  of 
cultivation.  It  may  be  then  certainly  inferred,  that 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  the 
arts  connected  with  it,  had  arrived  at  considerable 
perfection. 

Returning  again  to  the  datum^ — fine  linen  can  be 
woven  only  in  a  fine  loom,  which  must  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  fine  texture  of  the  threads,  and  a  fine 
loom  cannot  be  made  without  much  skill  in  the 
arts  of  working  metal  and  wood.  The  former  is 
extracted  with  great  labour  from  ores  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  must  go  through  many  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  processes  before  it  becomes  mal- 
leable; the  latter  also  must  undergo  much  prepara- 
tion, before  it  can  go  into  the  hands  of  the  carpen- 
ter ;  and  the  loom  itself  is  a  complex  machine,  sup- 
posing great  skill  and  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  weaving  of  fine  linen,  too,  supposes  that  artists, 
by  imitation  and  example,  have  acquired  skill  and 
dexterity  in  that  art,  and  such  perfection  cannot  be 
expected  in  any  country,  till  a  division  of  labour — the 
great  instrument  of  improvement  in  all  the  arts — be 
in  some  degree  established. 

The  skilful  weaver  must  be  wholly  occupied  in  mak- 
ing fine  linen,  and,  therefore,  there  must  exist  many 
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Other  artists  employed  in  providing  food,  clothes, ) 
lodging — the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

Before  the  arts  can  have  made  such  progress  i 
any  country,  men  must  have  acquired  much  know^j 
ledge  of  facts  and  events  by  observation  and  experi»l 
ence,  and  have  laid  the  foundations  of  general  know- 
ledge, by  speculating  on  means  of  improving  the 
arts,  on  removing  the  obstacles  which  retard  their 
progress,  and  in  opening  up  prospects  of  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection. 

Farther,  without  taking  up  time — to  follow  the  na^ 
tural  and  connected  progress  of  the  arts  from  their 
rude  to  their  more  perfect  state — I  conclude  thb 
process  of  investigation  with  observing,  that  there  can 
be  little  progress  either  in  art  or  science  in  any  coun- 
try, witliout  the  existence  of  a  supreme  controlling 
power  in  some  or  other  of  its  forms,  by  which  men  are 
compelled  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  the 
different  orders  of  society  are  prevented  from  en- 
croaching on  each  other,  by  every  individual  be- 
iag  kept  hi  his  proper  station.  No  arts  or  division 
of  labour — no  fine  linen,  or  fine  workmanship  of  any 
kind — can  be  found  in  tliosc  nations  which  live  in  con- 
dnual  warfare  eitlier  among  themselves  or  with  their 
neighbours. 

Thus,  by  such  n  continued  chain  of  regular  and 
progressive  deductions,  proceeding  from  the  datum 
with  whicli  it  began,  aud  without  information  from 
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any  other  quarter,  we  have  sufficieat  reason  to  be- 
lieie  tiiat  at  the  time  of  Muses,  Egypt  was  a  great 
and  jjopuloiis  counlrj' — tliat  tlie  arts  and  sciences  hod 
made  considerable  progress,  and  that  government 
and  hiws  were  established. 

By  tlie  above  and  similar  examples,  which  will 
easily  occur  to  the  teacher,  students  may  be  trained 
to  die  process  of  investigation.  A  few  instances  may 
be  given.  "  Wlmt  may  be  learned  of  the  state  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  character  of  llmt  nation  at  the 
time  Homer  WTOte  the  Iliad,  without  deriving  infor- 
mation from  any  other  source  than  from  die  Iliad 
itself?"  "  What  was  the  state  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  as  indicated  by  the  poems  of  Ossian  ?  Are 
there  any  marks  in  these  poems  of  a  later  origin,  than 
that  gejierally  assigned  to  Uiem  'f  "  What  were  the 
causes  which  produced  an  absolute  government  at 
Rome  under  Augustus?"  *'  What  occasioned  the 
cons]iiracy  of  Catiline  ?"  "  la  the  character  of 
Hamiilml  in  Livy  supported  by  the  narrative  he 
has  given  of  his  transactions."  '*  What  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Trojans  trusted  to  Sinon's 
account  of  the  wooden  horse  ?"  "  What  are  the  diffi- 
culties which  occur  in  forming  a  standard  of  taste  ?" 
"  In  what  sense  is  poetry  called  an  uniUitive  art  ?' 
"  What  are  the  proofs  by  which  Home  Toolte  con- 
firms his  tlieory  of  the  origin  of  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  in  the  English  language?"  "  \Miat  are 
the  standards  by  which  we  judge  of  the  perfection  of 
one   language   above   another?"     "  Wliat    are   llie 
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causes  which  render  it  difficult  for  the  student  to  ao-*^ 
quire  a  habit  of  attention  J"' 

The  efforts  wliich  the  student  is  obliged  to  mnk^: 
in  executing  such  exercises,  have  a  direct  tendencyi 
to  improve  the  powers  of  attention,  discrimination, j 
and  investigation — to  conduct  the  mind  from  phencv 
mena  to  causes,  from  particular  to  general  truths, 
and  thus  to  produce  habits  of  reasoning  which  may 
easily  be  applied  to  other  subjects.  In  many  of  these 
exercises  he  sets  out  from  facts,  principles,  or  state- 
ments fidly  established,  from  which  he  derives  the 
light  which  is  to  conduct  him  to  the  next  step ;  and 
thus  he  passes  along  a  connected  series  of  intermediate 
cause  and  effects,  till  the  investigation  be  completed. 

It  is  by  being  accustomed  to  this  track  tliat  » 
young  man  acquires  the  habit  of  searching  for  know- 
ledge, and  also  from  ibe  increasing  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind,  that  he  begins  lo  taste  the  plea- 
sure which  arises  from  intellectual  exertion.  Once 
habituated  to  such  researches,  he  will  find  it  easy  to 
direct  his  faculties  to  any  subject  that  may  happen  to 
invite  his  study;  he  will  discover  that  tlie  same  me- 
r  diod  of  investigation  may  be  applied  to  all  questions, 
■  whether  of  science  or  of  history,  and  lo  all  phenome- 
na as  well  of  matter  as  of  mind :  and  having  in  his 
possession  an  instrument  so  extremely  efficacious  in 
procuring  admittance  to  the  stores  of  learning,  he 
will  neitlier  prize  it  lightly,  nor  allow  himself  to  for- 
get its  use. 
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Before  I  mention  more  particularly  the  themes  of 
this  order,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  session,  the  exercises  performed  by  the 
students  take  a  higher  range;  and  are  understood  to 
embrace  not  only  the  matter  communicated  in  the 
lectures,  but,  also,  such  as  may  have  been  acquired 
by  reading  and  observation.  It  is  presumed,  that  the 
practice  which  the  young  men  have  already  had,  in 
the  arts  of  thinking  and  composition,  has,  in  some 
degree,  prepared  them  for  greater  efforts  in  both ; 
and,  proceeding  on  this  principle,  the  themes  pre- 
scribed after  the  period  just  mentioned,  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  considerably  more  time, 
knowledge,  and  reflection,  for  their  due  execution. 
Every  exercise  is  now  fully  written  out,  and,  at  the 
appointed  time,  delivered  to  the  professor ;  in  whose 
hands  it  undergoes  a  strict  examination,  and  is  after- 
wards returned  to  the  author,  with  remarks,  both  on 
the  materials  and  the  composition,  which  are  publicly 
read  in  the  class. 

The  principal  object  proposed  by  this  division  of 
the  fourth  order  of  themes,  is  the  improvement  of 
genius,  a  term  usually  applied  to  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  takes  the  last  or  concluding  steps  in  the 
processes  of  invention  and  discovery,  which  detects 
new  relations  among  objects,  and  forms  new  combi- 
nations in  the  elements  of  thought. 

It  has  been  maintained,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that,  as  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature,  it  cannot 
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admit  of  improvement  by  industry  or  by  art.  To  a 
certain  extent,  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  inasmuch 
as  no  rules  can  be  formed,  or  precepts  delivered,  by 
which  the  student  can  be  directly  led  to  invent  or  to 
make  discoveries;  that  is,  to  take  the  concluding 
step,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  previous  steps, 
in  the  process  of  investigation.  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  the  power  of  genius  depends  upon  the 
cultivation  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
form  distinct  notions,  recall  and  arrange  our  ideas, 
and  pass  accurate  judgments  on  their  various  quali- 
ties or  relations.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that,  by  the  application  of  proper 
means,  the  activity  of  genius  may  be  promoted,  and 
its  powers  enlarged ;  for,  in  so  far  as  the  operations 
of  the  inventive  faculty  depend  upon  clear  views 
and  sound  inferences,  its  improvement  is  necessarily 
implied  in  that  of  the  intellectual  energies  at  large. 

With  that  view,  a  variety  of  themes  are  prescribed 
as  the  subjects  of  exercises,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  for  an  example.  "  Upon  what  principle 
may  the  different  kinds  of  composition  be  classed  ?* 
**  What  is  the  difference  between  poetry  and  prose, 
in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style  ?"  "  It  is  re- 
quired to  illustrate  the  division  of  poetry  into  de- 
scriptive, narrative,  and  representative."  "  What  is 
the  ground  of  distinction  between  the  liberal  and 
mechanical  arts?"  "  Why  are  the  liberal  arts  called 
imitative,  and  which  of  them  has  the  best  title  to  that 
epithet?"     "  How  may  the  Iliad   and   j^nead   Bfe 
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compared,  and  on  what  principle  is  the  preference 
to  be  determined  ?"  "  It  is  required  to  illustrate 
those  passages  in  the  ^  Paradise  Lost '  in  which  the 
vigour  and  sublimity  of  Milton's  genius  are  chiefly 
displayed." 

From  these  and  simDar  subjects,  it  may  be  per- 
ceived, that,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  the  principal 
object  is  to  excite  and  encourage  exertion,  in  those 
higher  powers  of  taste  and  judgment,  on  which  the 
development  of  genius  is  found  chiefly  to  depend. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  prescribe 
subjects  and  enjoin  the  composition  of  essays,  if  he 
do  not,  at  the  same  time,  put  his  pupils  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  employing  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  immediately  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
theme  prescribed  is  conveyed  in  tlie  following  ques- 
tion :  **  What  are  those  parts  of  the  Iliad  which 
display,  most  strikingly,  the  genius  and  inventive 
powers  of  Homer?'  How  is  the  student  to  proceed 
to  write  an  exercise  on  this  subject  ?  I  answer,  he 
must  begin  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  splendid 
example  of  epic  poetry,  on  which  his  judgment  is  to 
be  eventually  employed.  He  must  take  Homer  him- 
self for  his  guide,  until  he  have  made  himself  so 
completely  master  of  the  object  and  structure  of  this 
species  of  composition,  as  to  be  able  to  apply  to  the 
illustration  of  the  great  work  in  question,  the  princi- 
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pies  which  he  has  derived  from  the  analysis  and 
criticism  of  its  several  parts. 

The  student  knows,  from  what  he  has  heard,  as 
well  as  from  what  he  has  felt,  in  relation  to  literary 
pursuits,  that  the  shortest,  easiest,  and  most  plea^- 
sant  method  of  conveying  instruction  is  by  ex- 
ample. "  Longum  iter  per  prsecepta,  breve  per 
ekempla."  "  Verba  movent,  exempla  trahunt."  The 
example  placed  before  him,  in  the  present  case, 
is  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  the  mental  endowments,  and,  more 
especially,  the  poetical  genius  of  that  celebrated 
author. 

There  was  a  time,  the  student  will  say,  when  Ho- 
mer as  yet  had  no  thought  of  attempting  this  great 
work.  It  was  upon  some  fortunate  occasion,  it  may 
be  presumed,  when  his  mind  was  more  than  usually 
warmed  with  the  traditionary  anecdotes  of  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  so  many  brilliant  exploits  were  ascribed 
to  his  countrymen,  that  he  resolved  to  do  honour  to 
the  Grecian  name,  by  writing  a  poem  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  achievements.  Rejecting  the  absurd 
romances  which  had  reached  his  times,  relative  to 
the  events  of  the  war,  the  genius  of  Homer  led  him 
to  adopt,  for  his  immortal  epic,  the  broad  and  lasting 
basis  of  human  nature  and  human  passions;  combin- 
ing, in  a  judicious  proportion,  such  a  happy  mixture 
of  narrative  and  description,   as  has   rendered   his 
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work  the  delight  of  all  civilized  countries  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years. 

Now,  with  this  example  before  him,  the  student, 
by  awakening  his  imagination  and  sympathies,  will 
be  able  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  poet's  mind,  from 
the  first  conception  of  his  design  till  its  final  comple- 
tion. He  will  mark  the  adjustment  of  the  plan — ^the 
fable  or  story — the  course  of  extrordinary  events  and 
actions — the  characters  selected  for  the  performance 
of  these — the  discrimination  and  taste  exhibited  in  the 
adaptation  of  sentiments  and  manners,  particularly  in 
the  delineation  of  those  various  degrees  and  shades 
of  courage,  which,  though  belonging  to  all,  is  yet 
rendered  distinctive  of  every  individual,  both  among 
the  Grecian  and  Trojan  chiefs — he  will  note  tlie  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  character  of  the  poem,  by  the 
system  of  morality  and  religion  which  prevailed  in 
that  remote  era,  as  also,  the  occasions  and  the  effects 
of  introducing,  into  the  midst  of  human  exploits,  stra- 
tagems, and  adventures,  the  designs  and  operations 
of  supernatural  beings.  In  short,  nothing  must 
escape  his  observation,  that  may  tend  to  put  him  in 
full  possession  of  the  author's  views,  explain  to  him 
the  nature  and  use  of  his  materials,  and  qualify  him 
to  form  a  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  general  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

But,  supposing  that  the  student  has  derived  all  the 
advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  this  method 
of  studying  the  Iliad,  his  work  is  by  no  means  fin- 
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islied.  There  are  other  epic  poems  to  be  examined, 
the  critical  knowledge  of  which  will  open  up  to  him 
a  field  of  comparison,  as  to  their  several  plans,  sub- 
jects, and  execution.  While  he  traces  the  path  of 
genius,  in  the  works  of  great  authors,  his  own  powers 
will  receive  both  excitement  and  direction ;  and  the 
young  man  who  has,  in  this  way,  learned  to  ad- 
mire, will  probably  assume,  in  time,  the  courage  to 
imitate. 

These  observations  are  not  confined  to  the  depart- 
ment of  epic  poetry.  To  whatever  description  of 
literature  the  mind  of  the  student  may  be  carried,  by 
original  genius,  by  choice,  or  by  accident,  he  must 
pursue  his  studies  in  a  similar  manner.  The  best 
specimens  must  be  carefully  examined;  and,  in  doing 
this,  he  must  accustom  himself  to  followthe  mind  of 
the  author,  in  the  formation  of  his  plan,  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  in  the  general  structure  of 
his  work.  He  must  perceive  the  object  of  the  writer, 
and  then  measure  his  genius  and  taste,  by  the  me- 
thod which  he  has  adopted,  and  the  success  to  which 
he  has  attained.  Whether  it  be  poetry,  or  eloquence, 
or  abstract  reasoning,  the  young  critic  has  the  same 
path  to  follow ;  and  he  may  rest  assured,  that,  while 
he  traces  the  footsteps  of  distinguished  talent,  his 
own  mind  will  be  expanded,  his  judgment  improved, 
and  his  sensibility  refined. 

It  may  be  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  admo- 
nish him,  not  to  give  way  to  the  first  impressions  of 

16 
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his  acbniration,  nor  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  judgment 
of  his  author.  The  imitation  which  is  founded  on 
ignorant  delight,  will  never  produce  any  thing  great; 
and  it  is  he  only  who  understands  what  he  approves, 
who  will  ever  derive  any  advantage  from  studying  the 
masterpieces  of  literature. 

In  this  way,  which  has  perhaps  been  more  minutely 
described  than  was  necessary,  die  student  will,  by 
degrees,  find  himself  qualified  for  composing  the  ex- 
ercises which  are  prescribed  at  this  stage  of  our 
business.  Supplied  with  abundance  of  materials, 
now  chiefly  of  his  own  acquisition,  he  should  find 
little  difficulty  in  applying  to  his  subject,  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  ndes  of  method  in  which  he  has  been 
previously  instructed. 

There  are  still  two  descriptions  of  themes,  which 
have  not  yet  been  mentioned,  but  which  must  not  be 
omitted,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  means  which  are 
employed,  in  this  class,  for  improving  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Socrar- 
tic  dialogue,  the  second  is  the  Aristotelian  method  of 
disputation. 

THE   SOCRATIC   DIALOGUE. 

This  form  of  composition  is  very  ancient,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  men  begin  to  reason  and  to  express  their 
thoughts.     The  earliest  philosophers,  there  is  little 
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doubt,  gave  utterance  to  their  <^inions  in  conversa- 
tion, either  as  answering  questions  or  explaining  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  hence  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  their 
first  compositions  would  affect  the  form  and  style  of 
the  dialogue,  modified  according  to  the  habits  of  par- 
ticular persons  and  times.  This  species  of  writing, 
indeed,  is  found  to  suit  the  taste  of  refined  nations, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  are  still  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization ;  and,  when  it  is  well  executed,  it  never 
fails  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  instruction  and 
amusement. 

The  particular  form  of  dialogue  which  bears  the 
name  of  Socrates — ^the  state  of  knowledge  and  man- 
ners which  suggested  the  use  of  it  to  that  celebrated 
teacher  —his  skill  in  the  management  of  it,  as  appli- 
cable to  certain  characters  and  prejudices — are  topics 
which   have   been   so   frequently  discussed,  that   it 
would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  them  here. 
Besides,  it  is  my  wish  that  the  student  should  acquire 
the   requisite  knowledge   on  this   subject  fi-om  the 
original  authors,  and  study  Socrates  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  the  two  most  distinguished 
of  his  disciples.     In  using  this  language,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  philosopher  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  never  appeared  as  a  public  teacher, 
nor  as  the  father  of  any  particular  school,  in  moral 
or  physical  science ;  but,  simply,  that  he  was  in  the 
practice  of  giving,  gratuitously,  to  those  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  who  appeared  to  stand  in 
need  of  it,  an  advice  when  they  were  in  difficulty,  and 
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an  admonition  when  ihey  were  in  error.  These 
objects  he  usually  accomplished  by  drawing  his  audi- 
tors into  conversation,  relative  to  the  points  in  which 
their  interests  were  concerned;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  generally  led  them  to  administer  to  themselves 
th<?  reproof  which  their  f'oliy  deserved,  or  to  draw 
forth  the  lesson  which  their  ignorance  required.  It 
is  the  substance  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  in- 
genious dialogues  which  the  writings  of  his  celebrated 
followers  have  preserved,  for  the  instruction  of  so 
many  generations. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  compositions  so  admirably 
filled  to  accomplish  the  end  which  thtur  author  hod 
in  view,  oa  the  most  of  these  memorable  dialogues. 
They  are  particularly  calculated  to  interest  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  to  leail  them,  by  an  easy  path,  into 
those  trains  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  conduce  to 
knowledge,  to  truth,  and  to  virtue.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  tlieir  excellencies  more  in  detail;  as  no 
teocher  will  And  any  difficult  ui  making  a  choice 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  pupils.  The 
tlialogue  with  Glauco  might  perhaps  be  mentioned, 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  a  youthful  mind, 
and  as  oflording  a  striking  example  of  the  success 
which  almost  constantly  rewarded  the  aJFectionate 
wistlom  of  the  Grecian  sage,  when  employed  in  coun- 
sel or  remonstrance. 

If,  then,  a  teacher  or  parent  should  fmd  it  neces- 
»try  to  check  the  petulance,  vanity,  and  presumption 
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of  youtli,  or  to  expose,  in  a  gentle  nmnner,  tlie  foolid 
pretensions  of  one,  wlio,  without  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience, shoul(1  think  liimself  qualified  to  fill  n  high 
and  important  office,  he  might  find  a  useful  guide  in 
the  dialogue  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  If  a  master 
should  have  occasion  to  reprove  liis  scholars,  or  to 
convey  unwelcome  instruction,  in  regard  to  cliaracter 
and  prospects  in  life;  if  he  should  wish  to  employ 
(igainst  them  their  own  good  sense,  and  to  convict 
them  of  impropriety  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
judgment  and  feelings,  let  him  turn,  for  a  lesson  in 
this  difficult  art,  to  the  dialogue  between  Socrates 
and  Glauco. 

It  is  impossible,  even  for  the  youngest  person,  to  ■ 
peruse  this  admirable  piece  without  derivuig  advan- 
tage from  the  practical  wisdom  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished. When  he  witnesses  the  entire  ignorance 
of  Glauco,  joined  to  his  overweening  presumption, 
and  observes  by  wliat  repeated  concessions  he  is 
driven  to  acknowledge,  that  his  pretended  leamijig 
was  not  only  useless  but  hurtful,  he  cannot  fail  to 
entertain  a  tJiorough  contempt  for  every  such  char- 
acter. Wlien,  again,  he  examines  the  procedure  of 
Socrates,  and  marks  the  insinuating,  condescending, 
and  even  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  convinces  the 
young  man  of  liis  uicapacify,  he  will  necessarily  be 
led  to  cherish  a  deep  veneration  for  the  uncommon 
temper  and  prudence  with  which  so  delicate  an  office 
was  performed.  The  other  dialogues  are  equally 
useful,  as  affording  an   excellent  motlel  of  practical 
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reasoning.  The  study  of  them  is  extremely  benefi- 
cial, for,  though  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
higher  powers  of  genius,  they  throw  a  steady  liglit 
on  the  lending  features  of  ttie  human  mind,  and  ma- 
terially improve  the  faculties  of  attention,  judgment, 
and  reasoning,  on  which  the  former  essentially  de- 
pend. 


When  the  student  has  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  Socratic  dialogue,  and  has  im- 
bibed something  of  its  spirit,  subjects  are  given  out 
for  exercises  on  that  plan  of  composition.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  teacher  will  suggest  suitable  topics. 
For  example,  a  diali^ue  may  be  ima^ned  between 
two  persons  of  different  characters,  on  the  good  ef- 
fects of  early  diligence  and  application,  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  excuses  of  the  idle  student  might  be 
successfully  exposed.  Again,  the-  Socratic  method 
may  be  adopted  to  set  forth,  in  its  true  colours,  tlie 
disgraceful  conduct  of  him  who  receives  a  prize  for 
an  essay  which  has  been  written  by  some  other  indi- 
vidual. Tlie  dialogue,  in  this  case,  would  exhibit 
such  a  view  of  the  dishonourable  motives  by  which 
llie  supiTOse<i  youtli  must  acknowle<!ge  himself  lo 
have  been  actuated,  as  would  deter  every  one,  of 
common  sensibility,  from  incurring  a  similar  imputa- 
tion. But,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  experience 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  particular  circumstances  in 
which  lie  finds  himself  placed,  will  supply  him  with 
abuiulance  of  topics  for  exercising  his  pupils  on  tlie 
f>ocratic  model ;  there  being  no  farther  peculiarity 
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in  Bucli  themes,  tlian  that  tliere  shall  be  some 
dice  to  overcome,  or  some  error  to  correct. 

I  never  leave  this  branch  of  the  lectures,  withoi 
earnestly  recommentUng  to  the  young  men  under  my 
care,  a  sedulous  study  of  the  precepts  and  method 
of  Socrates,  whose  talents  and  courage  brought  about 
a  great  revolution  in  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and 
from  whose  school,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  proceeded 
a  greater  number  of  ingenious  writers,  than  from  any 
other  seminary  of  ancient  times. 

The  other  species  of  themes  to  which  I  referretl, 
as  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  those  faculties 
which  constitute  genius,  is  taken  from  the  method  of 
debate  or  disputation  founded  upon  the  Analytics  of 
Aristotle.  This  method  was  constontly  practised,  in 
all  schools  and  universities,  during  tlie  scholastic 
ages,  and  the  remmns  of  it  have  come  down  to  the 
present  times. 


It  must  be  admitted,  by  those  who  have  examined 
the  hterary  history  of  that  period,  that  much  of  the 
characteristic  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  the  scholas- 
tic philosophers,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Aristotelian 
method  of  debate;  which,  indeed,  they  cultivated 
with  singular  industry.  It  was,  in  fact,  considered 
as  almost  the  sole  object  of  public  education.  Every 
other  branch  of  instruction  was  made  subservient  to 
it,  and  neglected  or  pursued  accoriling  as  it  tended  to 
oppose  or  promote  its  advancement.     The  moment 
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tlie  Student  entered  college,  lie  was  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  this  art;  and,  to  prepare  him  for  the  war- 
fare in  which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged,  there  were 
regular  days  of  discipline,  on  whicli  the  young  men 
were  called  forth,  to  try  their  strength  under  the  eye 
of  their  master,  and  to  practise  the  strict  rules  of  syl- 
logistic disputation. 


In  those  times,  also,  disputes  and  controversies  on 
doctrines  of  religion  or  philosophy  were  carried  on 
by  the  learned  doctors,  in  public  assemblies  frequent- 
ed by  persons  of  all  denominations.  There  was  a 
period  when  there  was  nothing  more  common  than 
for  kings  and  princes  to  attend  these  syllc^istlc 
skirmishes.  They  seem  to  have  been  one  of  tlie 
favourite  amusements  of  James  the  First  of  England, 
whose  temper,  education,  and  habits  disposed  him  to 
lake  a  deep  interest  in  such  disputadons.  On  some 
occasions,  he  appears  to  have  been  much  disposed  to 
lay  aside  tlie  dignity  of  the  monarch,  and  to  try  his 
streugtli  as  a  master  in  debate.  On  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land, for  example,  in  the  year  1617,  he  was  very  de- 
sirous to  hear  a  syllogistic  disputation.  He,  accord- 
ingly, ordered  the  professors  of  Edinburgh  college, 
which  be  was  accustomed  to  call  his  own  college,  to 
attend  him,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Stirling  Castle,  on 
an  appointed  day,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
flower  of  the  nobility,  and  by  many  learned  men  of 
botli  nations.  Tlie  subject  of  disputation  had  been 
previously  uiiiounced. 
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Mr.  Henry  Charters,  tlie  principal,  being  averse  .  ~ 
to  such  a  public  itppearnnce,  deputed  Mr.  John 
Adumson,  one  of  the  professors,  to  preside  in  the 
disputation ;  niid  Mr,  Jnmes  Fairly  to  defend  the 
thesis ;  Mr.  Andrew  King,  Mr.  James  Ileid,  aiid  Mr. 
William  King,  were  appointed  to  impugn  it  Tlie 
king  matle  his  remarhs  ujron  it,  which  he  delivered 
witli  great  autliority  and  pedantry,  but  not  with  much 
delicacy.  One  of  the  theses  was  on  "  local  motion." 
The  king  was  much  pleased  with  the  defence,  and 
advanced  some  arguments  against  the  thesis,  observ- 
ing, with  great  triumph,  to  some  of  the  doctors  near 
him,  "  These  men  know  Arislotle's  mind  as  well  as^ 
himself  while  he  lived." 


On  some  of  the  other  theses,  his  majesty  some- 
times spoke  for  tlie  impugner,  and  sometimes  for  the 
defender,  in  good  Latin,  and  with  considerable  know- 
ledge of  scholastic  philosophy. 


After  disputation,  the  king  went  to  supper,  and, 
soon  after  commanded  the  masters  of  tlie  college 
to  wait  upon  him,  and,  in  tlieir  presence,  lie  dis- 
coursed very  learnedly,  of  all  llie  purposes  which  had 
been  agitated,  and  tlien  aildressed  the  actors—"  Me- 
thinks,"  said  he,  "  these  gentlemen,  by  their  very 
names,  have  been  destined  for  the  parts  they  have  j 
acted  to-day.  Mr.  Adamson,  you  was  president — \ 
Adam  was  father  of  all,  and  very  fitly  Adam-son 
had  the  first  part  of  the  act.  The  defender  is  justly 
called  Ftiir-lk— his  ihesis  hud  svmc /airlien,  and  he 
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supported  them  fairly,  and  witli  many  fair  /les  given 
to  the  iinpugiiers.  And  why  should  not  Mr.  Sands 
be  the  first  to  enter  the  sands,  but  now  I  clearly  see 
that  all  sands  are  not  barren,  for  certainly  he  hatli 
shown  a  feckless  wit.  Mr.  Young  is  very  old  in  Aris- 
totle. Mr.  Reiil  need  not  be  red  with  blushing  for  his 
acting  to-day.  Mr.  King  disputed  very  kingly,  and 
of  a  kingly  purpose,  aiient  the  royal  supremacy  of 
reason  over  anger  and  all  passions."  One  who  stood 
by,  told  his  majesty  that  there  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  whom  he  hod  taken  no  notice,  viz.  Mr. 
Henry  Charters,,  principal.  "  Though  averse  to 
speak  in  public  in  so  great  an  assembly,"  wisely  an- 
swered llie  king,  *'  his  name  agreeth  very  well  to  his 
nature,  for  cliarters  contain  much  matter,  yet  say 
notliing,  but  put  great  purpojies  in  men's  mouths." 

One  of  the  English  doctors,  wondering  at  his  ma- 
jesty's readiness  and  elegancy  in  the  Latin  style, — 
"  All  the  world,"  said  the  king,  "  knows  that  my 
master,  George  Buchanan,  was  a  great  man  in 
that  faculty — I  follow  his  pronunciation  both  of  Uie 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  am  sorry  that  my  jicople  in 
England  do  not  do  die  like,  for  certouily  their  pro- 
nunciation utterly  spoils  tlie  grace  of  tliese  two 
learned  languages,  but  you,  all  the  university,  and  the 
learned  men  of  Scotland,  express  tlie  true  and  native 
pronimciation  of  both." 

His  majesty  continued  Iiis  discourse,  upon  tliu 
puiposes  uf  tlie  ih^imte,  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
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professed  that  he  was  exceedingly  satisfied  with  the" 
exhibition.  He  took  occasion  to  speak  of  divers  points 
of  philosophy,  with   much   subtilty  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
hcfirei-j.  ^1 


So  few  occasions  occur,  in  a  work  of  this  descrip-^-^ 
tion,  to  diversify  or  enliven  the  statement,  that  I  hnve 
introduced  the  above  account,  both  as  characterisdc 
of  the  persons  and  of  the  times,  and  also  to  relieve 
the  attention  of  my  readers,  and  to  show  them,  that 
some  of  those  exercises  in  which  we  are  engnged* 
aod  of  which  they  may  think  little,  at  one  time  form- 
ed a.  part  of  royal  festivities  and  amusements.  ■ 


This  method  of  discipline,  when  practised  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  rules,  was  certainly  attenil- 
ed  with  some  advantages.  It  had  a  manifest  tendency 
to  sharjien  the  invention,  for  it  placed  the  parties  in 
a  situation  where  cjuickness  and  activity  of  mind  be- 
came the  necessary  instruments  of  self-defence.  The 
prospect  of  the  difficulties  to  which  they  might  be 
exposetl,  in  the  day  of  battle,  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce earnestness  and  diligence  in  iheii'  preparation 
for  it.  When  tlie  one  party  knew  that  the  subject 
they  were  studying  was  also  engaging  tlie  attention 
of  others,  who  were  preparuig  to  expose  and  to 
triumph  over  their  ignorance,  they  must  have  felt  the 
strongest  motives  to  examine  the  question  on  all 
sides,  and  to  leave  no  port  of  it  unexplored ;  it  being 
well  understood,  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  the 
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defender  could  apply  to  no  other  resources,  than 
those  which  necessity  and  difficulty,  the  parents  of 
invention,  might  happen  to  supply.  Further,  this 
mode  of  regular  discipline  would  be  found  to  pro- 
duce in  the  disputants,  a  steady,  collected  habit  of 
mind,  not  easily  deranged  by  difficulties,  nor  unpre- 
pared for  sudden,  unexpected  attacks ;  securing  to 
them,  on  all  occasions,  the  free  and  undisturbed  exer- 
cise of  their  faculties. 

But  with  all  these  advantages,  this  scholastic  dis- 
cipline labours  under  many  and  great  defects. — It 
tends  to  produce  a  love  and  habit  of  disputation  on 
all  subjects,  which,  when  carried  to  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  renders  the  disputants  intolerable  in 
society.  It  gives  to  the  impudent  and  forward,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  modest  and  diffident,  con- 
ferring on  those  who  are  familiar  with  technical  forms 
the  appearance  of  a  victory,  though  opposed  by  others 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

But  the  best  proof  of  the  defects  and  imperfections 
of  this  mode  of  discipline  arises  from  experience. 
It  was  universally  practised  not  only  in  schools,  but 
in  more  public  assemblies,  it  was  tried  completely  on 
subjects  of  theology  and  philosophy,  and  in  botli,  has 
proved  an  unsuccessful  instrument  for  promoting 
either  knowledge  or  eloquence.  It  was  not  indeed 
to  be  expected,  that  truth  could  be  discovered  in  the 
heat  of  disputation,  when  the  passions  were  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch. — We  might  as  reasonably 

16 
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ei^ct  the  discussion  of  philosophical  theories  in  the  J 
turmoil  of  batlJe,  when  the  combatants  are  eveijr  1 
moment  agitated  with  the  hopes  of  victory,  or  with  1 
t}ie  dread  of  defeaL 


But  whatever  may  be  the  good  or  bad  effects  rf 
the  Aristotelian  mode  of  disputation,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  cannot  be  practised  with  all  its  forms  iii  a  &'st 
class  of  philosophy,  as  now  constituted.  Tlie  students 
are  just  come  from  their  classical  studies,  and  ore,  in 
general,  of  such  an  age,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  tliat  complete  ood  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  of  dispute  to  qualify  them  for  a  public 
appearance,  accorduig  to  the  scholastic  form  of  de- 
bate. It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  establish  sudi 
a  mode  of  discipline  in  a  first  class  of  philosopher,  as 
may  preserve  the  spirit  and  usefulness  of  the  dialectic 
institution,  without  incurring  any  of  its  disadvantages. 
This  attempt  I  have  repeatedly  made;  and  I  mention 
it  with  much  dilfidence,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
first  experiment  of  the  kind,  which  has  been  made  in 
any  sinular  class. 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  may 
be  brought  imder  the  fourth  order :  "  Wisdom  is 
better  than  riches ;"  "  A  pubUc  is  preferable  to  a 
private  education;"  "  An  institution  of  prizes  in  uni- 
versities is  useful ;"  "  Tlie  early  habit  of  reading  no- 
vels is  hurtful  to  serious  stmiy;"  "  Ought  eloquence 
to  be  joined  to  philosophy?" 
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One  of  ll 
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iufaject 


tese  proposiUonfi  is  proposed  as  U 
iif  uii  ordinary  exercise,  and  the  students  nre  required 
in  composing  it,  to  consider  the  subject  on  both  sides, 
one!  to  bring  forward  the  arguments  and  objections 
in  their  proper  order.  By  these  means  they  are 
furnished  wjtb  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
At  some  distance  of  time,  and  without  any  previous 
notice,  the  professor  again  introduces  the  subject — an- 
nounces the  proposition,  and  calls  upon  any  individual 
to  state  on  argument  in  the  affirmative.  He  is  next 
required  to  state  an  objection  to  the  proposition,  and 
to  bring  forward  an  argiunent  against  it.  Similar  ques- 
tions are  asked  till  the  subject  is  exhausted,  when  some 
one  of  the  students  is  called  upon  to  recapitulate  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  when  that  is  done,  another  is  required 
to  compare  and  determine  tlie  difference. 


Suppose  the  subject  of  dispute  to  be,  "  Can  elo- 
quence be  properly  joined  witli  philosophy?"  This 
question  being  fairly  stated  by  the  professor,  he  calls 
ujmn  any  stutlent  to  bring  forward  on  argument  for 
or  against  the  opinion.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  end  of 
these  two  branches  of  knowledge  arc  so  remote  from 
each  other  that  they  cannot  be  properly  conjoined, 
The  next  question  is,  "  Who  can  impugn  this  argu- 
ment?" It  may  be  answered  by  a  limitation,  as  fol- 
lows ;  though  the  ends  of  jihilosophy  and  of  elotjuenco 
be  different,  they  are  not  repugnant  or  contradictory, 
and  may  therefore  be  united.  As  a  second  objection 
Id  the  (loctriiiv,   it   may  be  stated,  tliat  eloquence 
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weakens  the  credit  of  phitosopby,  and  ought  not  to 
be  joined  to  it; — this  brings  an  answer  from  an- 
otlier  quarter,  tiiat  it  is  false  eloquence  only  that 
can  have  that  effect,  but  that  true  eloquence  adds 
force  to  argument  on  the  side  of  truth.  J 

It  has  been  farther  stated,  that  whatever  God  ha»* 
not  joined  with  theology  ought  not  to  be  joined  with 
philosophy.     This  objection  may  be  altogether  de- 
nied ; — the  sacred   scriptures,  though   delivered   !a 
the   simplest  style,  abound   in  many  of  the   fmest  I 
figures  of  eloquence.     An  argument  of  testimony,  or 
authority   may  also   be    stated : — Cicero   has   said,  [ 
that  "  If  the  philosopher  has  eloquence,  I  don't  de- 
spise it;  but  if  he  has  It  not,   I  don't  care  much."  | 
Wlio  can  give  an  answer  on  this  point? — Cicero  i 
■mother  part  of  his  work  praises  eloquence,  for  he  j 
lias  said  "  Eloquence  is  the  light  of  genius." 


Upon  some  occasions,  this  exercise  is  carried  on 
with  more  formality,  and  approaching  a  little  nearCT    i 
to  the  ancient  institution.     The  students  are  inform-  1 
ed  the  preceding  day,  that  some  of  these  questions  ■ 
already  mentioned  are  to  be  proposed  as  a  subject  of 
discussion,  and  that  they  are  to  come  prepared  witli 
arguments  and  objections.     It  is  chiefly  required  that 
the  principle  of  the  argument  or  objection  shall  be 
distinctly  stated,  as  also  the  inference  or  deduction 
&om  it,  without  any  thing  extraneous  or  declamiv- 
tory;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  to  prevent  j 
any  deviation  from  that   rule,  to  interfere  when  ever  ' 
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he  finds  it  necessary,  and  to  continue  the  debate  no 
longer  than  he  sees  it  to  be  useful.  To  secure 
the  attention  of  all,  when  the  business  of  argu- 
mentation is  over,  a  recapitulation  is  required  from 
those  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  debate,  of  the 
various  arguments  and  objections  which  have  been 
advanced  on  either  side. 

Without  any  fixed  rule  with  regard  to  subjects  or 
times,  questions  are  asked  almost  every  day,  on  those 
topics  with  which  the  students  may  be  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  familiar.  They  are  required  to  make  distinc- 
tions— to  state  propositions — ^to  assign  causes — ^to  ex- 
plain maxims — to  describe  objects  or  events — to 
define  terms — ^to  give  an  account  of  what  they  have 
read,  classical  or  historical,  according  as  these  may  be 
suggested  by  the  business  more  immediately  before 
the  class. 

Experience  has  enabled  me  to  render  this  exer- 
cise particularly  useful  to  one  description  of  students. 
Tiiere  must  always  be  some  young  men  in  a  nume- 
rous class,  who,  either  from  youth,  aversion  to  study, 
habits  of  idleness  or  defects  of  former  discipline,  in 
spite  of  every  efibrt  that  can  be  made  to  induce  them 
to  exertion,  do  not  enter  heartily  into  the  business, 
and  thus  are  in  danger  (^  being  left  behind. 
Though  obliged  to  give  their  personal  presence, 
they  sit  with  vacant^  and  unoccupied  minds,  some- 
times to  the  annoyance  of  their  more  industrious 
neighbours.     Keeping  in  view  this  unfortunate  class 
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of  students,  I  have  found  it  useful  to  cjucstion  tliecf' 
upon  the  books  they  have  read,  to  extract  from  them 
what  tliey  have  of  classical  knowledge,  or  what  facts 
of  history  they  remember,  and  to  enjoin  them,  as 
cases  may  require,  to  give  an  account,  at  particular 
times,  of  subjects  presented  to  tlicm,  or  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  occupied  titeir  hours  of  study. 
Tills  brhigs  ujion  them  tlie  particular  notice  of  the 
class ;  and  many  instances  have  occurred  of  the  sue 
cessful  endeavours  of  such  young  men,  to  extrlcata 
themselves  fi-om  this  marked  situation. 

Lastly, — on  Saturdays  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
the  powers  of  investigation  and  reasoning  to  two  im- 
portant subjects,  in  regard  to  which,  above  all  others, 
the  notions  and  opinions  of  young  persons  should  be 
placed  on  a  solid  basis; — namely,  on  the  proper  ar- 
gimients  for  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  divine  revelation.  Tliis  is  not  done  by 
any  regular  lecture  on  those  subjects  which  fall  un- 
der the  department  of  other  professors,  but  in  one  of 
those  modes  of  intercourse  with  the  students,  in 
which  they  have  to  bear  their  part  On  each  of  these 
important  questions,  they  are  called  upon  to  express 
the  notions  they  entertain,  and  the  illustrations  which 
have  occurred  to  them ;  this  affords  an  opportunity 
of  rectifying,  enlarging,  and  confirming  the  grounds 
on  which  tlieir  belief  of  these  fundamental  truths 
ought  to  rest.  These  are  subjects  in  which  the 
students  take  great  interest;  and  just  notions  thus 
early  commtinicate<1,   may  tend  not  a  little  to  ^ve^' 
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tliDni  coiifldence  in  their  opinions,  ns  well  as  to 
fortify  their  minds  against  tliosc  attacks  of  sophistry 
nntl  infidelity,  with  which  they  may  be  hereafter  as- 
sailed. The  whole  of  this  part  of  tlie  suliject  is  con- 
cluded with  an  earnest  advice  to  them  never  to  com- 
mit themselves  rashly,  nor  to  be  forward  in  express- 
ing their  opinions  on  such  subjects,  to  listen  at  all 
times  to  the  suggestions  of  truth  and  reason,  and  in 
general,  to  canvass  such  subjects  only  with  those, 
who,  like  themselves,  are  desirous  of  forming  their 
opinions  on  the  basis  of  sober  and  rational  enquiry.' 

With  the  same  view  of  unfolding  and  extending 
the  power  of  genius,  exercises  are  occasionally  pro- 
liosed  during  the  end  of  the  session,  which  afford 
still  more  ample  scope  for  ingenuity.  In  the  former 
classes  of  themes,  the  students  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  strict  observation  of  rules,  but  they  should 
be  sometimes  left  to  form  rules  for  themselves  in  tlie 
management  of  dieir  themes.  In  the  fine  arts,  unless 
the  work  of  the  imitator  excel  the  standard,  these 
arUs  are  at  a  stand,  and  no  farther  progress  can  be 
expected.  Rules  prevent  deviations  and  irregulari- 
ties, but  they  can  never  create  inventions,  or  lead  to 
higher  degrees  of  excellence.  The  noblest  works  of 
genius  have  not  been  the  result  of  precept,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  sprung  from  ignorance  of  all  authority, 
or  from  contempt  of  its  injunctions.  Young  persons, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  their  education,  should  be 
left  on  some  occasions  to  the  native  impulse  of  genius 
and  of  taste — to  nmke  bold  attcjiipts,   to  »lisdain  the 
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little  limits  of  their  reign,  and  ^^  unknown  regions 
to  descry/'  The  great  diversity  of  talents  and  of 
taste  in  so  many  youths  should  be  allowed  to  disclose 
itself,  and  not  always  be  fixed  into  the  same  direc- 
tion, or  be  stretched  upon  the  same  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes. 

In  this  class  of  voluntary  themes,  the  choice  of  the 
subject  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  students,  with  these  restrictions  oh- 
ly,  that  the  subject  be  important  and  useful,  and  that 
it  bear  some  relation  to  the  themes  usually  prescrib- 
ed. If  the  student  make  an  improper  or  an  unseem- 
ly choice,  his  labour  is  lost,  and  the  performance  is 
returned  to  him  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  its 
contents. 

Experience  has  suggested  a  precaution  in  regard 
to  this  sort  of  exercise.  Young  persons  in  such  cir- 
cumstances are  apt  to  be  undecided  in  the  selection 
of  a  subject,  to  bewilder  themselves  amidst  a  multi- 
plicity of  di£Perent  topics,  and  to  spend  much  time 
unprofitably  in  choosing  and  in  rejecting.  They  are, 
therefore,  required,  in  two  days,  to  give  assurance 
that  their  choice  has  been  made.  They  are  admon- 
ished to  proceed  according  to  the  well-known  precept 
of  Horace — **  Sumite  materiam,  vestris  qui  scribitis 
aequam,''  &c. — and  to  select  a  theme  from  those 
subjects  with  which  they  think  themselves  best 
acquainted.  It  may  be  a  narrative  or  a  description, 
a  dialogue,  n  demonstration,  an  essay,  an  epistl< 
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fnble,  a  specimen  of  iniiuition  or  of  investigation — a 
poem,  lyric,  postoml,  descriptive,  narrative,  represent 
talive.  The  students  are  imrticularly  desired  to  bring 
forw-ard  their  performance  in  their  own  manner, 
to  give  full  scope  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  their  natural  mode  of  expression,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  afforded  of  giving  instruction  and  ad- 
vice, in  regard  to  the  bias  and  character  of  their 
minds,  and  of  guarding  against  those  faults  in  compo- 
sition to  which  each  seems  peculiarly  exposed.  Tliey 
are  required  to  subjoin  a  signed  declaration  to  their 
theme,  that  it  is  their  own  composition,  and  not 
copied  or  altered  from  any  author. 


Tliis  species  of  exercise  serves  an  important  pur- 
pose, and,  therefore,  ought  to  receive  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  professor.  The  students  have  been 
invited  to  try  their  strength,  to  discover  the  natural 
iKnt  of  their  minds,  and  those  j>eculiar  talents  oi] 
which  their  future  prospects  and  success  in  life  de- 
pend. A  rash  or  inconsiderate  judgment  from  the 
professor  might  flatter  delusive  hopes,  or  check  the 
rising  efforts  of  genius.  He  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  impart  such  counsels  as  may  save  much 
fruitless  laboup,  or  prove  the  means  of  great  success. 
It  is  much  more  useful  to  put  tlie  young  inexperi- 
enced traveller  in  (he  right  path,  at  the  outset  of  his 
journey,  than  oblige  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  when 
he  is  advancing  towards  the  end  of  iL 


The  professor  has,  indeed,  rather  a  delicate  ta&k 
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Ui  ]ierfoi'in,  in  |)nssing  Itis  judgiiicnt  on  si 
He  may  find  it  necessary  to  communicate  instructions 
which  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  canons  of  criti- 
cism. He  may  liave  to  recommend  a  different  direc- 
tion of  talent  from  that  which  may  be  indicated  by 
the  particular  specimen  presented  to  him,  and  to  tell 
plainly  where  he  thinks  the  strength  or  the  weakness 
of  the  author  lies,  where  tlie  current  is  likely  to  c.irrj 
him,  and  where  it  is  to  set.  Wlien  he  has  to  judge 
of  poetical  essays,  he  may  have  to  intimate  whether 
he  thinks  the  promises  hi  that  direction  are  suffici- 
ently strong  to  justify  perseverance ;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  advise  the  aspiring  youth  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  more  humble  path  of  prosaic  composition. 
Some  of  these  remarks  he  does  not  bring  before  the 
class,  but  reserves  for  private  advice  and  admo^ 
nition.  fl 


Such,  then,  are  the  objects  and  the  general  course 
of  those  exercises  which  are  prescribed  in  this  first 
class  of  philosophy,  as  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  genius.  Without  pretending  to  deny  the  great 
and  striking  difierence  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  hiunan  mind,  as  apparent  in  diiferent  individuals, 
I  think  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  the 
highest  intellectual  endowments  fall,  to  a  certain 
extent,  within  the  reach  of  education.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  remark,  that  no  person  ever  pos- 
sessed these  endowments  in  perfection  at  tlie  first 
attempt ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  often 
have  obser\'ed  them  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  fa- 
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vourable  situations  and  circumsUinces.  Wlien  the 
experienced  general  served  his  first  campaign,  lie 
did  not  possess  that  nice  tact  of  fi)dng  on  a  favoura- 
ble field  for  action  which  he  nfterwBrds  acquired. 
When  the  man  of  science  arrived  at  his  first  deduc- 
tion, in  the  course  of  his  investigation,  he  was  incap- 
able of  forming  those  more  extensive  and  general 
conclusions  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Many 
are  the  quick  and  dexterous  processes  of  the  mental 
powers,  which  are  acquired  even  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  life.  The  boy,  at  first,  finds  great  difficulty 
in  connecting  the  ideas  of  objects  with  external  signs, 
or  in  combining  letters  and  words;  both  of  wluch  he 
aftenvards  accomplishes  with  a  rapidity  that  escapes 
his  notice.  How  quick  are  those  acquired  percep- 
tions by  which  we  judge  of  distances  by  the  eye. 
What  facility  and  despatch  in  the  exercises  of  bodily 
and  mentAl  powers  do  even  the  most  common  char- 
acters display  in  their  respective  arts  and  professions. 
What  rapid  judgments  are  formed  by  the  rope-dancer 
— the  ventriloquist — the  master  of  legerdemain.  It 
seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  force  of  habit  ex- 
tends also  to  those  pure  movements  of  mind,  now 
under  consideration,  so  as  to  bruig  them,  at  least, 
widiin  the  range  of  improvement.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  to  discover 
those  means  of  improving  the  mental  energies  which 
may  lie  properly  included  in  the  discipline  of  a  first 
class  of  philosophy. 


i 


It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  most  valuable 
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ludiits  of  the  mind  cannot  be  attained  eitlier  by  rulo*  1 
or  precepts,  or  Ity  the  most  ingenious  lectures  an  the  1 
principles  of  science.    Whatever  is  done  in  this  way^j 
must  be  accomnlished  by  placing  the  student  in  such 
stlualions  and  circumstances  as  render  his  own  exer- 
tions indispensable,  and  by  encouraging  and  assisting 
these  exertions.     We  cannot,  indeed,  anticipate  the  i 
particular  scenes  and  occasions  which  may  make  t 
greatest  demands    upon   his   acquirements,   but  ' 
should  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  thosi 
system  of  education  which  professes  to  qualify  men  I 
for  the  duties  of  public  life. 


To  anticipate  these,  in  a  considerable  degree,  i 
one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  public  educatioal 
To    counteract   doubt,    hesitation,    and   delay, 
sources   of  so  much  evil  and  disappointment,  t 
ercises  should  be  prescribed,  which  oblige  the  stu^^ 
dent  immediately  to  take  his  ground  and  exercise  his  1 
Acuities.     Again,  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  mind  to  1 
any  subject,  with  the  same  ease  in  tlie  presence  of  i 
others  as  in  private,  let  him  be  accustomed  to  stand  J 
up  in  his  place,  to  collect  his  thoughts,  ond  to  expres 
them ;  taking  care  that  the  subjects  be  such  as  he 
has  had  the  means  of  understanding,   and  on  which 
he  may  even  have  collected  a  stock  of  ideas.     As  it 
often  happens,  that  he  is  discouraged  from  making  ■ 
any  attempt,  by  the  first  view  of  the  difBculties  which   , 
attend  it,  every  tiling  should  be  done,  on  the  part  o£  | 
the  teacher,  to  overcome  this  natural  and  not  unbe-  ^ 
coming  rqmgnance ;  and  to  encourage  him  to  make 
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ail  effort,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  assuring  him 
that  his  future  efforts  will  be  more  successful. 

Many  of  the  exercises  already  mentioned  may  be 
properly  employed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  habits 
now  under  consideration.  Some  of  them  are  pro- 
posed to  the  class  as  subjects  for  extemporaneous 
discussion,  and,  afler  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
such  students  as  think  themselves  qualified,  are  en^ 
couraged  to  make  the  attempt,  in  their  own  manner* 
If  any  difficulty  occur  in  the  outset,  the  professor 
conducts  them  over  it,  and  then  leaves  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  own  way.  When  one  student  has  con- 
cluded his  remarks,  it  is  asked,  whether  there  be  any 
others  in  the  class  who  may  choose  to  enlarge,  or  to 
correct  what  has  been  already  advanced.  On  all 
such  subjects  as  are  supposed  to  be  within  their 
reach,  they  are  required  to  collect  their  thoughts — 
tq^arrange — to  distinguish — to  compare — to  draw 
conclusions, — and  to  express  their  opinions,  trusting 
to  their  particular  resources  at  the  moment  for  the 
successful  issue  of  their  undertaking. 

In  following  up  this  plan,  the  professor  puts  in 
requisition  the  knowledge  which  they  have  collected 
from  their  general  reading,  and  particularly  from  the 
perusal  of  history.  With  a  view  to  this  exercise,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  students  are  required 
to  fill  up  die  time  which  the  daily  business  of  the 
class  may  not  require,  by  reading  the  works  of  tra- 
vellers among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  to  be 
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prepared  for  such  (juestious  as  may  be  asked  respecU  , 
ing  their  government,  religion,  arts,  occupations, 
manners,  and  amusements.  This  practice  accus- 
toms them  to  arrange  and  to  express  tlieir  thoughts, 
and  affords,  at  tlie  same  time,  strong  motives  to  read 
with  suitable  attention  and  reflection. 

It  is  certainly  surprising,  that  the  wisdom  of  legifl>H 
lators  and  phUosophers,  as  well  as  the  common  sense ^ 
of  all  who  have  on  interest  in  education,  do  not  insist 
upon  a  more  obvious  and  close  connection  between 
tlie  public  methods  of  conducting  It,  and  the  talents 
which  are  required  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
active  life.     These  talents  and  accomplishments  can- 
not be  attained  by  lectures  or  formal  discussions  on 
scientliic  principles ;  but  to  these  must  be  added, 
absolutely  necessary,  such  exercises  as  promote  de«  I 
cision  and  despatch,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  seizd  I 
the  fittest  occasions  and  the  happiest  moments  for  I 
active  and  vigorous  exertion. 


In  the  management  of  great  and  complicated  negc 
ciations,  and  also  In  those  of  lesser  concern,  wherw^ 
there  are  various  Interfering  interests,  requiring  mu- 
tual adjustment  and  accommodation,  often  with  little 
time   to   devise   expedients,   the   man   nowise   sub- 
stantially deficient  in  talents,  who  can  only  think  ot  ■ 
act  according  to  a  regular  process,  is  completely  out-  J 
stripped  by  tlie  ready  use  of  those  powers  by  which  J 
men  conceive,  judge,  and  determine  as  by  intuition.  J 
Many  persons  con  make  a  set  speech  foi'  a  public  I 
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assembly,  if  they  have  time  for  preparation,  who  are 
altogetiier  thrown  out,  if  any  thing  unexpected  occur 
to  derange  their  prepared  train  of  tliought,  and  tlieir 
connected  chain  of  reasoning;  but  how  different  is 
this  slow  and  cumbrous  process,  from  the  facility 
and  dexterity  with  which  the  accomplished  orator 
draws  his  materials,  in  the  instant,  from  tlie  most  re- 
mote sources  of  his  knowledge,  or  from  the  readiness 
with  which  tlie  man  of  science  supplies  himself  with 
appropriate  arguments  and  lacid  illustrations,  to  con- 
firm his  theory  or  his  hypothesis, 

Any  system  of  education,  therefore,  which  pro- 
motes the  development  of  those  intellectual  energies; 
which  tends  to  create  presence  of  mind ;  a  ready 
command  of  the  faculties ;  n  fertility  of  expedients ; 
spirit  in  the  attempt,  and  celerity  in  the  execution; 
must  prove  of  incalculable  bt-nefit.  These  important 
processes  of  mind  are  apt  to  be  impeded,  rather 
than  improved,  by  the  common  discipline  and  the 
ordinary  routine  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction. 
Many,  indeed,  have  doubted,  how  far  these  high  in- 
tellectual energies  are  at  all  within  the  reach  of  edu- 
caUon.  But  no  fair  trial  has  yet  been  made.  Why 
should  not  tlie  attempt  be  hazarded,  instead  of 
dreaming  on  for  ever,  and  slavishly  following  the 
beaten  track,  without  any  effort  to  improvement  ? 

The  autlior  concludes  the  subject  of  themes,  by 
repenting  once  more,  that  the  various  means  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  higher  powers  of  intellect 
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are  described  here,  not  as  the  best  that  might  be  de- 
vised, but  merely  as  those  which  have  appeared  such 
to  himself;  and,  also,  that  he  will  gratefully  receive 
every  candid  remark  on  what  he  has  advanced,  and 
take  in  good  part,  every  suggestion  which  may  con- 
tribute to  further  the  important  objects  which  he  has 
all  along  had  in  view. 


;tHOD    of    DETEKMINING    THE   MERITfi    < 
THE    THEMES. 


TuE  labours  and  the  anxieties  of  the  student  are 
by  on  means  at  an  end  when  he  has  executed  the 
prescribed  theme,  nor  those  of  the  professor  when  he 
lias  delivered  his  lecture,  and  finished  his  examina- 
tion. It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  difficult  art  of 
comfxtsition  con  be  acquired  by  listening  to  lectures, 
and  making  a  few  unconnected  efforts  to  express 
tlioughts  in  a  written  form.  The  execution  of  a  series 
of  such  specimens  is  the  foundation  on  wliich  the 
only  effective  system  of  discipline  can  be  constructed; 
witltout  which,  neither  the  professor  nor  his  students 
cim  be  properly  said  to  have  discharged  their  respec- 
tive iluties.  What,  let  me  ask  once  more,  is  the  line 
of  conduct  which  the  master-artist  pursues,  when  his 
apfireatice  has  shown  him  hie  first  specimen  of  work- 
manship i  He  examines  it  carefully,  he  compares  it 
wiih  the  instructions  he  gave,  and  poiuts  out  to  his 
a|iprcatice  where  he  has  done  right,  where  he  has 
liiileil,  mid  where  also  he  has  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
(iccUition.  He  accampanies  Iiis  remarks  with  still 
liirtliur  instructions,  u*  be  observed  in  tlic  uest  suc- 
ceeding attempt  Wlien  tlie  next  B[>ecimen  is  pro- 
duce<l,  he  makes  a  still  more  scrupulous  examinationi 
he  extends  tits  instructions  to  smaller  imj>erfections, 
and  directs  liis  attention  to  nicer  beauties.  The 
teacher  of  philosophy,  if  he  wishes  to  do  nny  good, 
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must  follow  tliis  example ;  and  such  n  person  neither 
understands  his  art  nor  his  duty,  if  he  does  uol 
cheerfully  bestow  the  additional  time  and  labour, 
whidi  the  improvement  of  his  studenU  certainly 
quires. 


The  specimens  executed  by  the  students  are 
all  of  that  order  which  require  to  be  submitted  to 
deliberate  examination  of  the  professor.  With 
gard  to  the  first  class  of  themes,  he  requires  only 
that  the  student  should  read  them,  when  called  upon, 
in  the  presence  of  the  class;  and  he  takes  an  oppor- 
timity  of  making  such  remarks  as  occur.  Those 
which  are  to  undergo  a  more  complete  examination, 
are  usually  entered  upon  about  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  are  composed  with  that  view.  A  greater 
degree  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them,  and  longer 
time  is  allowed  for  their  execution.  Tliese  themes 
must  be  written  out  in  a  clear  distinct  hand,  without 
interlineations  or  corrections.  They  must  Ukewise 
be  delivered  at  the  appointed  time,  that  another  ex- 
ercise may  be  prescribed  while  the  former  is  luider 
examination.  The  professor  carries  the  exercises 
home  with  him  for  private  examination,  and  brinj^ 
certain  number  of  them  every  day  to  the  class,  with 
the  corrections  which  he  has  made,  reading  such  parts 
of  the  themes  and  criticisms  as  he  finds  necessary.  In 
this  manner,  during  the  two  or  three  last  months  of 
the  session,  the  business  is  carried  on;  one  theme  be- 
ing under  insjKction,  and  ui  the  course  of  being  read  ; 
in  the  class,  and  returned  to  the  jitudents,  while  th^  I 
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arc  preparing  another  to  undergo  the  same  process 
of  remark  in  private,  ami  reading  in  public 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remarlc,  that  tiie  nature 
of  the  jmlgnients  wliich  tlie  professor  passes  on 
tliese  compositions  must  vary  according  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  execution,  the  form  of  the 
composition,  and  the  progress  which  tlie  student 
has  already  discovered.  Tliere  are  two  general 
views,  however,  which  the  professor  endeavours  to 
keep  before  him  in  tlie  examination  of  these  exercises. 
First,  to  trace  the  course  or  tenor  of  tl»e  student's 
mind,  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, selection,  and  cotmexion  of  his  materials,  tlmt  lie 
may  be  enabled  to  ]K>int  out,  when  he  has  gone  astray, 
or  when  he  iias  kept  on  the  right  path,  and  wh&* 
liter  he  has  chosen  the  Ixtst  course  to  attain  his  end. 
Secondly,  to  observe  whether  the  quality  of  the  style 
be  such  OS  seems  accommodated  to  the  nature  and 
kuid  of  the  materials,  and  to  the  end  in  view.  When 
the  professor  returns  these  exercises,  he  deUvers  bin 
judgment  publicly  In  tlie  class,  and  reads  those  parts 
of  the  performance,  when  he  cannot  overtake  the 
whole,  to  which  his  remarks  have  a  particular  refe- 
rence ;  at  the  same  time,  mforming  the  author  for  hiii 
l)encfit,  and  that  of  the  class,  whether  upon  the 
whole  the  topic  has  been  properly  treated,  in  what 
points  it  is  defective,  whether  digressive  matter  has 
been  introduced,  the  rules  of  meUiod  properly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  language  adapted  to  the  subject; 
nor  must  he  forget  to  point  out  thot>e  parlJ>  in  wbirli 
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the  student  has  been  most  successful,  that  by  his 
public  approbation  he  may  confirm  the  industry  and 
ambition  of  the  author,  and  excite  the  emulation  of 
his  companions. 

Though  the  time  and  labour  requisite  to  examine 
the  themes  of  a  class,  which  of  late  years  has  amount- 
ed to  nearly  two  hundred  students,  be  considerable, 
experience  and  habit  enable  the  teacher  to  execute  this 
work  more  expeditiously  than  might  at  first  sight  be 
believed.  A  few  hours  in  the  evening  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  session,  are  sufficient  for  the  exami- 
nation of  as  many  themes  as  can  be  publicly  discuss- 
ed the  following  day.  A  slight  perusal  of  many  of  them 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  perceive  their  general  de- 
fects or  merits,  and  the  facility  which  every  teacher 
may  acquire  in  this  sort  of  criticism,  has  enabled  him 
to  make  his  remarks  useful,  even  when  the  theme  is 
not  publicly  read.  Referring  to  certain  technical 
marks  previously  explained,  indicative  of  digression, 
redundance,  repetition,  obscuri^,  defective  arrange- 
ment or  &ul(y  epithets,  which  are  put  on  the 
margin,  the  student  is  directed  to  those  parts  of  his 
theme  which  require  &rther  attention,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  defects  which  have  been  noticed. 
And  if  he  has  any  doubt  regarding  the  import  of 
these  technical  marks,  he  has  every  day  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
criticism,  which  regulate  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  correction  of 
themes  in  this  manner,  and,  particularly,  the  expo- 
sure of  defects,  so  as  not  to  give  offence,  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  delicacy,  and  requires  some  prudence. 
While  we  see  so  many  instances  of  this  undue  predi- 
lection in  those  of  riper  years,  young  persons  may  be 
readily  excused  for  thinking  too  highly  of  their  own 
performances,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  disappointed 
and  discouraged  upon  discovering  imperfections, 
where  they  were  not  expected.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  professor  must  touch  their  failings  with  a 
gentle  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  parental  kindness 
and  forbearance.  The  earliest  buds  of  spring  are 
easily  affected  by  the  inclemency  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  harsh  remarks,  particularly  when  delivered  in  a 
forbidding  and  authoritative  manner,  might  prevent 
altogether  the  farther  ^ects  of  such  useful  exercises. 
The  instructions  and  admonitions,  therefore^  of  the 
teacher,  should  fall  upon  the  tender  minds  of  youth, 
like  that  gentle  rain  on  the  new-sown  fields,  which 
communicates  both  nourishment  and  vigour.  When 
he,  in  this  way,  lays  open  to  youth  the  sources  of 
mistake  and  of  error,  and  smooths  the  access  to  the 
sciences,  their  candid  and  ingenuous  minds  readily 
yield  to  salutary  instruction.  It  is  on  such  occasions, 
when  their  minds  are  rendered  attentive  and  docile, 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  reach  the  latent  springs 
of  action,  to  give  young  minds  a  favourable  direction, 
and  to  do  much  more  good  than  could  be  done 
either  by  ingenious  lectures,  or  by  severe  remon- 
strances. 
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'Die  most  diflicult  part,  perliaps,  of  the  profc 
business,  is  the  treiitment  of  the  more  faulty 
Were  he  to  expose  them  in  the  unqualified  terms  of 
disapprobation  which  they  may  possibly  deserve,  he 
miglit  ruin  every  chance  of  being  usefiil  to  their  au- 
thors. He  must  l>e  satisfied,  therefore,  with  over- 
looking at  first  some  of  ttiese  faults,  and  neglecting 
no  opportunity  of  encouraging  the  student  to  do  bel- 
ter. Tlie  approbation  which  he  bestows  on  merito- 
rious exercises"  is  to  many  a  sufficient  reproof,  and 
were  he  to  add  a  full  exposure  of  defects,  alie- 
nation and  aversion  from  study  would  probably  be 
the  immediate  consequence.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
as  far  as  he  is  warranted  by  prudence  and  ulterior 
views,  must  mingle  some  approbation  with  his  cen- 
sure, and  lay  hold  of  every  thing  that  can  afford 
encouragement.  On  no  account  must  he  lose  that 
influence  which  he  possesses  over  the  minds  of 
his  students,  in  the  use  of  which  stinds  his  only 
chance  of  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  improve- 
ment. 


This  regular  method  of  appreciadng  the  merits 
themes,  in  a  class  of  philosophy,  has  not  been  much 
followed;  and  it  may  perhaps  appear  still  more  novel 
and  hazardous  to  commit  the  determination  of  the 
merits  of  themes  to  the  students  themselves.  Y( 
according  to  the  plan  of  conducting  the  busin< 
this  plan  is  absolutely  necessarj'.  Witli  all  the  time 
and  attention  the  teacher  can  bestow  on  so  numerous 
a  class,  and  with  all  the  expedition  acquired  by  long 
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|iractice,  he  cannot  possibly  accomplish  the  exanilim- 
tioii  of  all  the  thetnM ;  and  yet,  unless  they  are  all  re- 
gularly examined  and  brought  into  public  notice,  the 
attention  of  those  students  whose  exercises  are  over- 
looked, will  soon  become  relaxed,  their  spirits  de- 
pressed, and  their  feelings  irritated.  If  our  essays 
pass  without  notice,  they  naturally  ask,  why  need  we 
give  ourselves  so  mucli  trouble  in  composing  them? 
The  whole  themes,  therefore,  must  be  examined,  or 
the  plan  must  be  given  up. 

This  situation  lias  suggested  a  metliod  of  review, 
of  which  much  use  is  made  in  tlie  logic  class,  which 
not  only  removes  that  objection,  but  brings  with  it 
incalculable  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  wav.  When  the  themes  are  ready  for 
examination,  the  professor  makes  choice  of  ton  or 
twelve  students,  most  distinguished  by  their  abilities 
and  progress,  and  to  them  are  committed  the  review 
of  such  tliemes  as  he  cannot  himself  overtake.  These 
are,  in  the  language  of  the  class,  called  examinators, 
n  less  assuming  title  than  that  of  critics  or  censors : 
to  each  of  them  a  certain  number  of  tliemes  b  com- 
mitted, for  which  of  course  they  are  accountable,  and 
which  they  are  required  to  read  over  carefully,  to 
examine  in  every  part,  that  they  may  be  able  to  nyt- 
preciale  their  merits,  and  to  give  in  a  report  in  the 
form  of  a  written  criticism  attached  to  die  tlieme,  and 
signed  by  the  examinator.  When  the  tlieme  and 
the  criticism  come  to  be  reviewed  by  Uie  professor  in 
the  class,  unless  he  finds  something   particular  or 
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exceptionable  in  it,  he  rends  publicly  the  part^  of  thvt, 
exercise  on  which  criticisms  arc  made  by  distinct 
references,  makes  such  observations  upon  them  as 
he  finds  necessary,  and  returns  the  theme  with  the 
criticism  to  the  author.  If  the  criticism  does  not  give 
satisfaction,  a  method  is  pouitetl  out,  to  be  afterward 
explmned,  by  which  both  the  theme  and  the  criti- 
cism are  brought  again  under  the  inspection  of  tl 
professor. 


This  mode  of  appreciating  the  merit  of  themes, 
a  philosophy  class,  may  appear  unsatisfactory  or  ob- 
jectionable, bnt  experience  has  sufficiently  shown, 
that  many  advantages  are  derived  from  it.  It  has 
always  happened,  I  believe,  in  most  pubhc  schools, 
tlint  the  more  tulvanced  students,  in  some  way 
other,  have  given  assistance  to  inferior  scholai 
This  method  was  practised  here  long  before  th^ 
names  of  Lancaster  or  Bell  were  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. Tlie  management  of  such  assistance  is  no  doubt 
somewhat  delicate,  and  the  advantages  connected 
witii  it  depend  a  little  upon  the  experience  and  pri 
dence  of  tlie  teacher.  Were  not  the  examtnatoi 
subject  to  strict  discipline  and  control,  the  practice, 
so  far  from  being  useful,  might  be  extremely  perni- 
cious. Ignorance,  conceit,  partiality,  and  petulance, 
on  the  part  of  those  juvenile  assistants,  might  give 
occasion  to  di5apj>ointment,  chagrui,  and  irritation, 
in  the  minds  of  such  as  conceived  that  their  exercises 
had  been  unjustly  criticised.  But  with  the  i>recau- 
ttons  that  are  taken,  these  disagreeable  cfiects  are  al- 
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logetlier  prcvunteti.  The  examinators  are  publicly 
and  solemnly  appointed  to  their  office,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  highly  honourable ;  and  before  tliey  enter 
upon  it,  they  are  taken  Iwund  to  discharge  it  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  which  they  receive,  from  which 
they  are  made  to  understand  that  there  must  be  no 
deviation  whatever. 


The  examinators  are  first  of  all  expressly  prohibit- 
ed from  allowing  the  themes  committed  to  them  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  abo  from  taking 
any  assistance  in  forming  or  in  expressing  their  judg- 
ment. Did  they  not  strictly  observe  this  nde,  occa- 
sion migiit  be  given  to  the  circulation  of  remarks, 
and  conversations  among  tlie  students  offeusive  to 
the  audiors,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  examinators 
would  be  prevented  from  exercising  tlieir  own  judg- 
ment, by  mendicatjng  die  opinions  of  others. 

Again,  the  examinators  are  required  to  read  over 
the  whole  theme  committed  to  them,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fully  comprehending  its  general  outline. 
They  are  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  method  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  llic  particulars  which  fol> 
low  in  their  order,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Tlien,  they  are  to  apply  the  rules  of  criddsin  which 
belong  to  that  description  of  theme,  and  to  determine 
how  fur  it  has  l)een  executed  according  to  the  mstruc- 
tions  given,  and  tlic  end  proposed,  whether  digressive 
matter  has  been  introduced,  or  any  Uiing  of  imjiort- 
aiicc  omtlted. 
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Wlien  they  have  exhausted  ilieir  critical  powers  _ 
upon  die  innltei'  or  substance  of  the  exercise,  they 
ore  next  desired  to  direct  their  remarks  to  the  or- 
rimgement  of  the  sentences,  the  clioice  of  the  epithets, 
the  propriety  and  the  use  of  figurative  language. 
Finally,  tliey  are  instructed  not  only  to  report  faults 
and  defects,  but,  also,  to  point  out  those  parts  of  the 
essay  which  best  deser\'e  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
class,  that  the  author  may  be  gratified  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  also  that  it  may  prove  an  encouragement  tq« 
others.  fl 


The  examinators  are  farther  directed,  at  the  time 
appointed,  to  deliver  to  the  professor  the  tliemes, 
with  the  criticisms  annexed,  contoming  distinct 
references  to  those  parts  of  the  performance  wliich 
have  given  occasion  to  tlieir  remarks;  and  also  to 
make  use  of  the  technical  marks  already  alluded  to. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  there  is  one  rule  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  and  which  is  never  allowed  to 
be  violated  with  impunitj',  viz.  the  criticisms,  however 
just,  must  be  expressed  in  liberal  and  becoming 
terras,  willi  tliat  diffidence  and  candour  which  are 
due  from  those  who  must  be  conscious  of  many  de- 
fects and  imperfections  in  their  own  performances.  It 
is  farther  understood,  as  a]i  obligation  binding  upon 
the  whole  class,  that  no  mention  whatever  be  made 
out  of  doors,  of  any  strictures  which  may  have  been 
made  on  the  themes  by  the  professor  or  by  the  students, 
and  it  is  distinctly  explained,  that,  in  case  of  such 
an  olFence  being  discovered,  the  iixUvidual  convicteti 
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tan  take  no  part  for  the  future  in  the  public  business 
of  the  class,  or  rtceive  any  prize  or  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, to  wliich  he  miglit  otherwise  have  been  entitled. 
Politicians  may,  no  doubt,  smile  nt  this  humble  codu 
of  academical  jurisprudence;  but  it  would  be  well  for 
the  public  that  laws  of  liigher  aiitliority  were  as  re- 
gularly observed,  and  as  seldom  violated. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this  mode  of  criticism 
su^ested  the  idea  of  extending  tliem  to  all  the  stu- 
dents in  the  class,  and  of  affording  to  every  one,  in  his 
turn,  on  opportunity  for  exercising  his  powers  of 
criUcism.  This  object  is  easily  att^ed  by  the  inter- 
change of  themes  prepared  for  examination,  and  by 
committing  to  each  student  the  exercise  of  one  of  his 
class-fellows  for  the  purpose  of  criticism.  This 
scheme  is  not  put  in  practice  till  neoi*  the  close  of 
the  session,  when  the  experience  which  the  teacher 
has  acquired  of  the  abilities  and  progress  of  bis  stu- 
dents, enables  him  to  distribute  the  themes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  competition  fair  and  equoL 
He  makes  the  strong  enter  the  lists  with  the  strong, 
and  those  of  moderate  or  inferior  abilities  to  engage 
with  such  as  ore  nearly  on  a  footing  with  themselves. 


Tliere  are  certain  exercises,  evidently  of  a  supe- 
rior cast,  which  the  professor  reserves  for  his  own 
inspection,  and  also  such  as  he  perceives  abound 
with  defects,  and  he  returns  the  tatter  with  such  re- 
marks ns  are  most  likely  to  encourage,  and  to  direct 
future  dTorts.  The  more  distinguished  essays  hv 
Bli  S 
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otleii  descants  ujioii  at  gi'cat  length ;  and  draws  from 
them  lessons  suited  to  rouse  the  emulation  and 
industry  of  youth.  In  this  way,  the  spirit  of 
emulation  is  not  checked  by  great  superiority  of  ta- 
lents being  thrown  all  on  one  side,  and  nothing  is 
required  from  any  individual  which  he  is  not  known 
to  be  able  to  perform.  Thus,  opposed-to  each  otlier, 
with  as  much  equably  as  can  be  expected,  each 
student  is  furnished  with  the  strongest  motives  to 
exert  his  attention  and  his  ingenuity.  It  becomes 
a  sort  of  single  combat,  in  the  presence  of  many 
spectators,  and  it  has  been  found  to  produce  atten- 
tion and  diligence  in  many  when  other  motives  had 
fkiled. 


To  give  full  effect  to  this  method  of  discipline,  one 
step  farther  has  been  fomid  necessary.  Among  so 
many  spirited  industrious  young  men,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  tlie  author  of  the  theme  is  not  always  sa- 
tisfied with  the  judgment  of  his  examinator;  and  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  suspicious  of  ignorance,  or  misre- 
presentation, in  the  criticism.  TTie  more  the  author 
is  conscious  of  ability  and  industry  exerted  in  the 
composition,  the  more  apt  will  he  be  to  question  any 
fault  which  has  been  found.  To  remove,  therefore, 
every  ground  of  misunderstanding,  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties,  and  to  give  encouragement 
lo  farther  exertions  of  ingenuity  or  industry,  the 
work  of  criticism  is  continued.  'I'he  author  of  the 
theme  is  allowed  to  peruse  the  criticism,  and  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  professor  with  such  explanatory  re- 
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mnrks  as  he  may  think  necessary ;  and,  on  certain 
more  important  points,  this  warfare  is  carried  one 
step  farther.  But  the  [jrofessor  takes  the  first  op- 
portunity of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy,  by  in- 
terposing his  own  judgment  on  tlte  subjects  in  dispute, 
to  which  the  parties,  in  almost  every  instance,  cheer- 
fully submit.  During  this  not  unfrequently  amusing 
conflict,  new  lights  and  prospects  are  discovered, 
which  often  conduct  these  juvenile  critics  to  topics 
beyond  their  original  contemplations.  It  is  imder- 
stood,  however,  tliat  none  but  points  of  importance 
can  be  admitted  to  a  second  review. 

The  utility  and  efficacy  of  the  rules  by  wliich  these 
themes  are  conducted  have  been  demonstrated  by 
long  experience.  Not  half  a  dozen  of  cases  have  oc- 
curred, for  these  last  fifty  years,  in  wluch  it  became 
necessary  to  inflict  censure  for  improper  discharge  of 
lliis  duty.  Mistaken  as  the  examinators  must  often 
be,  ill  their  remarks,  they  almost  always  express 
their  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  in  modest  and  inoffen- 
sive terms,  •  Wlien  any  important  difTereuce  lias 
occurred  between  the  author  and  the  examinator,  the 
professor  has  ever  found  it  easy  to  settle  it  to  llieir 
nmtuol  satisfaction.  Young  jKrsons  will  always  prove 
docile  and  reasonable,  when  tliey  feel  that  they  are 
treated  with  candour,  widi  kindness,  and  without  any 
undue  partialities.  Esteem  and  confidence  open  tlie 
minds  of  ingenuous  youth,  and  keep  alive  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  of  duty;  at  least,  tliis  has  always  ac- 
corded with  my  experience, 
Bb  3 
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Finally,  tlic  method  of  conducting  tlie  themes  mid 
criticisms  of  tlie  first  philosophy  class,  is  highly  be- 
neficial, Imtli  to  tlie  authors  and  examinators ;  and 
has  been  found,  from  experience,  an  excellent  expe- 
dient for  calling  fordi  the  intellectual  energies  of  tlie 
student.  There  are  few  situations  in  which  young 
men  can  be  placed  more  favourable  to  application 
and  industrj'.  Their  interest  and  honour  com- 
bine with  the  exhortations  of  the  teacher,  hi  dis- 
posing them  to  an  animated  discharge  of  their  duty. 
The  authors  of  the  themes  compose  them  under  the 
impression  of  their  being  subjected  to  a  strict  review; 
the  examinators  employ  theb"  utmost  efforts  to  dis- 
cover imperfections  and  defects;  and  the  teacher 
himself  must  acknowledge,  that,  by  thus  watching 
over,  and  directing,  this  intercourse  between  his  stu- 
dents, he  has  derived  much  experimental  instruction 
in  the  proper  manner  of  couducthig  tlie  business  of 
education.  ^M 

Such  an  account  has  now  been  given  of  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  themes  executed  in  the  logic  class, 
and  also  of  the  metliod  of  determining  their  merits, 
as,  it  is  hoped,  may  enable  any  teacher,  who  approves 
of  the  general  plan,  to  put  it  in  practice  as  for  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  It  is  not  to  be  understooti,  that 
all  the  subjects  of  themes  which  have  been  mention- 
ed are  discussed  in  one  session,  Tlie  variety  here 
g^ven  is  intended  merely  to  show,  that  the  sources 
from  which  the  labom*  and  exertion  of  the  students 
may  be  drawn  are  almost  inexhaustible.     Nor  is  it 
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Strictly  necessary  that  the  themes  should  always  be 
prescribed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have 
been  here  explained.  The  teacher  must  regulate  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  according  to  circumstances, 
and  prescribe  more  or  fewer  of  one  kind  or  another, 
as  he  may  see  fit 


Bb  4 


The  objections  sometimes  made  lo  the  use  of  emu- 
lation, in  systems  of  public  instniclion,  are  eitlier 
founded  on  ignorance,  or  on  an  injudicious  applica- 
tion of  Uiat  most  active  and  animating  principle.  Of 
all  the  faculties  and  desires  with  which  the  human 
being  is  endowed,  no  one  seems  more  capable  of 
ministering  to  his  improvement  than  that  under  our 
consideration.  At  every  period  of  life,  and  in  every 
rank  of  society,  its  influence  is  manifest  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner ;  prompting  the  man  as  well  as 
the  boy,  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  in  the  senate  and 
in  tile  field,  to  engage  in  competition  with  his  fellows, 
regardless  alike,  in  most  cases,  of  tlie  mere  prize 
which  calls  Iiim  to  the  list,  and  of  the  labour  by 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained. 


The  principle  of  emulation,  indeed,  seems 
ed  by  the  great  Author  of  our  frame,  to  supply 
want,  or  to  moke  up  for  the  weakness,  of  otlier 
lives  to  action.  The  love  of  knowledge,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  create  exertion,  imtil  the  pleasure  attend- 
ing that  acquisition  has  been,  in  some  degree,  expe- 
rienced. The  sense  of  interest  too,  and  the  feeling 
of  duty,  are  often  not  of  very  powerftd  efficacy  in  the 
youtliful  mind.  The  prospect  of  distant  advantage 
makes  but  a  faint  impression,  when  counteracted  by 
the  seducements  of  pleasure,  or  by  the  example  of 
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itlii;  conipanions ;  l«it  the  spirit  of  emulation  ovci- 
coinos  all  obstacles,  and  supplies  all  cleflciences,  iiiii' 
mating  the  student  to  tlie  most  arduous  attempts,  and 
sustulning  his  perseverance  amidst  tlie  severest  la- 
bour. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  public  teacher,  who 
has  so  many  diiUcultlcs  to  encounter,  avail  himseirof 
the  advantages  with  which  he  is  thus  supplied,  and 
follow  out  tlie  path  so  clearly  delineated  to  him  by 
the  finger  of  nature?  It  is,  no  doubt,  considered 
by  some  as  derogatory  to  tlie  dignity  of  science,  that 
its  precious  treasures  should  be  obtained  indirectly, 
mid  not  sought  for,  purely  and  solely,  on  their  own 
account.  Others  agaui  maintaui,  that  to  excite  emu- 
lation among  young  men  at  college,  is  only  to  stir  up 
amongst  them  jealousy,  envy,  and  a  thousand  suiiilar 
causes  of  irritation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the  practice  of 
giving  prizes,  which  has  long  subsisted,  in  one  shajM! 
or  other,  in  many  of  our  seminaries  of  education,  has 
not  always  been  regulated  byjust  views.  In  the  first 
place,  they  ore  commonly  proposed  lo  students  who 
have  ilistingnislied  themselves  by  genius  or  profi- 
ciency, luid  are  already  possessed  of  academical  ho- 
notirs.  Few  priws  are  proposed  to  under-griuluates ; 
and  thus  the  great  'body  of  the  students,  including 
tliose  who  stand  most  ui  want  of  excitement,  arc 
altogether  shut  out  from  the  operation  of  that  jiower- 
fiil  feeling,  which  so  frtHjuently  sustains  the  youthful 
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spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  Again,  tlie  greater^ 
number  of  the  prizes,  proposed  in  our  seats  of  learn- 
ing, are  confined  to  single  essays,  which  are  written 
on  certain  occasions,  on  determinate  subjects,  and  ac- 
cording to  fixed  rules;  wliile  no  means  are  employed, 
or,  indeed,  can  be  successfully  employed,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  productions  be  actually  the  works  of 
the  indlTidnals  in  whose  name  they  are  presented.     J 

To  be  productive  of  general  utility,  the  principle  ' 
on  which  prizes  are  awarded  in  a  college  must 
rest  on  a  very  different  foundation  from  that  now  al- 
luded to.  Tlie  influence  of  the  system  must  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  academical  establishment,  ex- 
tended to  every  description  of  students,  and  modi- 
fied according  to  their  age,  progress,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  honours  attending  it,  too,  must  be 
bestowed  on  such  a  principle  as  to  come  more  or  less 
within  the  reach  of  every  degree  of  talent  and  indus- 
try, and  to  excite  hope  and  expectation  in  every 
breasL  None  must  have  reason  to  consider  them-  ■ 
selves  excluded,  but  such  as  exclude  themselves,  by 
idleness  or  improper  conduct.  Nor  must  tliesc 
wards  be  conferred  for  single  efforts,  or  upon  occasion^  > 
al  instances  of  success.  They  must  be  so  distributed 
as  to  be  considered  the  reward  of  habitual  industry, 
combined  with  talent — of  regular  and  spirited  exer- 
tion, in  every  part  of  the  business — of  general  merit 
and  eminence,  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  class — 
and  also  of  improvement  in  the  habits  of  compositionr 
The  great  object  of  the  teacher  ought  to  be  to  carry 
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Ins  pupils  SO  far ;  and,  thus  fur  advanced,   they  witt 
find  tliemselves  at  once  prepared  and  inclined  to  go 

farther. 

The  number  of  prizes  in  any  ciass  must,  no  doubt, 
be,  in  some  degree,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
competitors;  though  this,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot 
be  done  with  perfect  exactness.  There  must  be  a 
step  M-itiiin  the  reach  of  every  individual ;  and  the 
partialities  of  self-love  may  sometimes  induce  the  pu- 
pils to  place  this  higher  than  it  would  be  fixed  by  the 
judgment  of  the  master,  and  thus  occasion  unavoida- 
ble disappointment.  In  the  case  of  literary  comjteti- 
tion,  the  maxim  of  Virgil  cannot  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  "  Nemo — non  donatus  abibit;"  for  it  is  the  suc- 
cess of  some,  and  the  defeat  of  others,  which  give 
the  interest  and  strn^le  of  which  the  teacher  here 
avails  himself,  to  further  the  progress  of  his  students. 
One  jroint  however  must  be  5xed,  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  permit,  which  is,  that  every  in- 
dividual shall  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  the 
honour  for  which  lie  is  a  competitor  wdl  be  awarded 
with  the  strictest  impartiality. 


The  institution  of  prizes,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple now  acted  ii|K)n  m  this  university,  was  introtluc- 
cti  about  forty  years  ago.  Before  that  period,  oiie 
or  two  prizc-«ssays  were  occasionally  prescribed, 
with  the  restrictions  and  conditions  which  usually  ac- 
companied them  in  llje  few  cases  where  they  were  lo 
be    found    in    similar    estublislunents    of   etlucation. 
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Nothing  farther  had  yet  been  attempted.  It  occurred 
to  some  of  us,  that  tliis  mode  of  procedure  was  little 
better  thaii  a  total  exclusion  of  tlie  principle  of 
emulation  from  the  business  of  education ;  while  its 
powerful  operation  was  acknowledgetl  in  every  other 
department  of  human  pursuit.  It  is  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  I  can  add  my  name  to  those  of  my  late 
much  respected  colleagues,  Mr.  Richardson,  profe 
sor  of  Humanity,  and  Mr.  Young,  professor  of  Grei 
who  heartily  concurred  with  me,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  this  institution.  The  plan,  of  which  we  had 
privately  arranged  tite  outlines,  was  first  realized  in 
our  own  classes,  and  was,  indeed,  for  some  time, 
confined  to  them.  Experience,  however,  not  only 
confirmed  our  expectations,  but  soon  recommended 
our  example  to  others  in  the  university.  The  prin- 
ciple of  action,  which  we  had  brought  into  play, 
speedily  manifested  its  good  effects,  by  rendering 
our  pupils  more  regular  in  tlieir  attendance,  and 
more  eager  in  their  endeavours  to  excel,  and  also  by 
infusing  a  stronger  spirit  of  industry  and  npphca-^ 
tion. 


late  ^^ 
re»f^H 


Ill  a  short  time,  as  hns  just  been  observed,  ilie  J 
I  iystem  now  under  consideration  was  introduced  into 
'  all  tlie  otlier  public  classes ;  and  it  suggested,  more- 
sr,  to  the  senatus  academicus,  the  exi>ediency  of 
exteiiding  the  principle  still  farther,  by  prescribing, 
to  the  more  advanced  students,  at  the  end  of  each 
session  of  college,  a  nuniber  of  prize-essays,  to  be  ■ 
executed  during  the  ensuing  vacation.     Of  these  es^  I 
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snys  the  subjects  are  very  variousi  being  selected  from 
the  wide  fields  of  science  and  Uternture;  aiidthepre- 
miuins,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  consist  of  guld  and 
silver  medals,  of  books,  and,  even  in  some  instances, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  donor,  of  specified 
sums  of  money:  for,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding, 
that  several  opulent  and  lil)eral-mjnded  persons,  in 
token  of  their  approbation  of  this  part  of  our  system, 
have  supphed  us  with  a  certain  amount  of  annual  re- 
venue, for  its  maintenance  and  extension. 


For  determining  the  merit  of  the  several  essays, 
a  committee  of  professors  is  appointed,  some  time 
prior  to  the  date  at  which  the  prizes  are  bestowed, 
who  regularly  meet  to  hear  tliem  reatl,  and  who, 
afterwards,  without  knowing  the  names  of  the  au> 
thors,  decide  which  are  entitled  to  llie  respective 
premiums.  The  first  of  May,  tlie  usual  termination 
of  the  session,  in  tlie  philosophical  department,  is 
llie  period  fixed  fur  the  public  distribution  of  tlic 
premiums  to  tlie  successful  candidates ;  and  tliis  an- 
niversary now  exhibits  one  of  the  most  interesting 
qiectncles  that  can  well  be  imagined,  being  attended 
not  only  by  the  members  of  tlie  university,  but 
by  a  great  number  of  clergymen  from  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  by  many  country  gcndemen. 
Oji  these  occasious,  some  suitable  portions  of  the 
successful  essays,  in  prose  or  verse,  are  read  by  their 
autliors;  thus  affording  at  once  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  their  merits,  and  an  additional  incitement  to 
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the  great  body  of  the  students. — But  the  object  whidkl 
I  liave  here  more  immetliately  In  view,  is  to  aive  an-^ 
account  of  this  institution,  so  for  as  it  respects  the  J 
first  class  of  philosophy. 

As  soon,  then,  as  this  class  is  fiilly  convened  in  thafl 
beginning  of  the  session,   a  day  is  appointed  for  ex- 
plaining distinctly,  to  all  tlie  students,  the  grounds 
npon  which  they  are  to  enter  into  competition  for  the 
honours  which  are  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  for  placing  before  their  eyes  the  scale  of  merit, 
according  to  whicli  tlieir  determinations,  in  that  mat- 
ter, are  to  be  regulated.     It  is  then  particularly  stat- 
ed, tliat  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  u}}on  a  judg- 
ment formed,  in  cumulo,  of  tlieir  diligence,  profi- 
ciency, general  abilities,  regularity,  and  propriety  of  i 
conduct.     They  are   informed   tliat   those  students  { 
who  are  most  distinguished  in  tlie  whole  business  of  1 
the  class,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  I 
session,  are  to  stand  liigbest  on  the  list  of  successfiil  j 
candidates. 


The  field  of  competition  beuig  thus  defined,  and  ] 
the  standard  of  merit  established,  the  young  men  are 
I  requested  to  keep  their  minds  steadily  fixed  upon  tlie 
one  and  the  other ;  being  assin-ed  tliat,  in  the  scale 
which  measures  the  latter,  there  are  several  degrees, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  of  them  to 
fix  his  name  on  it,  somewhere  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. In  order,  too,  that  these  enviable  honours  * 
may  be  more  accessible  to  all,  and  the  conipetitioD 
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made  as  equal  as  circumstances  permit,  the  class  is 
divided  into  seniores  and  Jtmiores ;  it  being  under- 
stood that  such  of  the  two  divisions  as  occupy  cor- 
responding places  in  their  respective  lists,  possess 
equal  merit,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  honour,  in 
the  university. 

From  the  day  that  this  arrangement  is  made,  and 
the  path  of  competition  is  clearly  marked  out,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  begins  to  work,  and  continues  to 
operate,  in  the  minds  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  students,  until  the  very  end  of  the  session. 
Though  the  object  at  which  they  aim  'be  still  at  a 
great  distance,  their  hopes  keep  pace  with  their 
labours;  and  often  do  they  breathe,  with  tumultuous 
feelings,  the  ardent  wish  of  Sergestus,  in  the  Trojan 
games: 

«  Non  jam  prima  peCo^  Mnestlieu ;  neque  vincere  certo  : 
Quanquam,  O  !** 

During  the  progress  of  such  a  varied  and  length- 
ened competition,  many  circumstances  occur  to  rivet 
their  minds  upon  the  standard  by  which  their  labours 
are  to  be  estimated.  This  reference  is  sometimes 
made  with  the  hope  of  success,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  the  fear  of  disappointment  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  incumbent  upon  tlie  professor  to  afford, 
as  far  as  he  can,  the  means  of  judging  with  respect 
to  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  Without  pretending 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  may  disclose,  what  it  is 
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chiefly  of  importance  they  should  know  and  con-' 
stantly  remember,  namely,  that,  otlier  things  being 
equal,  those  will  be  most  successful  in  obtaining 
prizes,  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  their  pre- 
sent business,  and  who  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
performing  their  various  exercises.  He  may  tell 
them,  that  tlie  premiums  will  certainly  fall  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  receive  instruction  with  patience,  and 
willingly  submit  to  sacrifices,  in  order  to  improve  by 
it ;  of  those  who,  every  morning,  take  their  places  in 
the  class,  witli  tlie  unfeigned  desire  of  adding  to  their 
knowledge,  and  of  making  progress  in  the  patli  of 
science ; — of  those  who  execute  every  part  of  their 
business  with  punctuality  and  fidelity,  disdaining  tlie 
miserable  shifts  and  evasions  of  the  thoughtless  and 
the  idle; — of  those,  finally,  who,  when  tliey  liave 
finislied  the  labours  of  the  day,  can  lay  their  head 
upon  their  pillow,  with  the  soothing  consciousness 
of  having  done  their  duty.  -m 

One  difficult  and  very  important  parl^  in  odminis-  J 
tering  the  system  of  prizes,  still  remains  to  be 
stated;  and  this  is  the  method  by  which  the  djiFe- 
rent  degrees  of  merit  are  determined ;  a  point  in 
which  any  error  with  regard  to  principle,  or 
suspicion  of  practical  mistake,  would  completely 
destroy  all  the  good  effects  aimed  at  by  the  estab- 
lishment in  question.  It  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, that  the  qualifications  which  form  the  ground 
of  competition  for  the  class  prizes,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  and  which  are  to  be  distinguished 
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I'rom  the  university  prizes,  are  diligence,  regularity 
of  attendance,  general  eminence  at  the  daily  exami- 
nations, and  hi  tlie  execution  of  themes,  propriety  of 
academical  conduct,  and  habitual  good  manners; 
and,  on  these  lieads,  it  is  very  obvious,  a  judgment 
must  be  jironounced  citlier  by  the  professor,  or  by 
the  students  themselves,  as  iio  others  have  access  to 
the  requisite  inlbrmation. 


It  may  be  imagined,  at  first  view,  tliat  the  office 
of  judge  would  be  best  performed  by  the  profes- 
sor ;  but,  after  long  experience,  and  much  attention 
to  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  a  decided  preference  to  the  exercise  of  this  right 
as  vested  in  the  studejits.  Were  the  professor  to 
take  tJiis  duty  upon  himself,  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  with  the  most  perfect  conviction,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  students,  tliat  his  judgment  and  candour  were 
imimpeachnble,  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties: 
wliilc,  on  die  otlier  liond,  were  there  the  slightest 
reason  to  suspect  liis  impartiality,  in  cither  of  these 
points,  or  the  remotest  ground  for  insinuation  that 
he  gave  undue  advantage  to  any  individuals,  ui  bring- 
ing forward  tlicir  claims  to  the  prejudice  of  otlier% 
the  charm  of  emuliition  wotdd  be  dissolved  at  once, 
and  every  future  effort  among  liis  pupils  would  be 
ciUeebled. 


Students  are  naturally  very  jealous  willi  regai-d  to 
erery  appearance  of  favour  or  partiahty  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  teacher.     'ITie  caprices  of  an  ambitious 
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tnitul  are  easily  provoked;  they  are  not  more 
able  in  tlieir  nature  than  those  of  the  lover; 
the  circumstances  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
expressions  of  the  professor,  whellier  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  are  watched  with  keen  and  inter- 
ested eyes,  by  all  who  have  engaged  their  feelings  in 
the  competition.  Indeed,  the  incidents,  unavoidable 
in  the  practice  of  teaching,  which  have  been  known 
to  excite  suspicion,  are  truly  amusing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  full  of  admonition  to  every  teacher.  If 
he  speak  to  one  student,  and  not  to  another,  if  he 
examine  one  a  little  longer  or  shorter  than  usual,  if 
the  remarks  made  on  a  particular  essay  seem  to  oc- 
cupy too  much  or  too  little  of  his  time,  if  approba- 
tion or  censure  be  expressed  with  coldness  or  with 
more  than  ordinary  warmth,  the  more  jealous  feel 
their  minds  tortured  with  apprehension  that  they  are 
wilfully  overlooked.  Even  more  trivial  occurrences 
sometimes  prove  the  occasion  of  alarm.  If  an  indi- 
vidual happen  to  be  examined  oftener  than  the  rest, 
there  are  some  who  consider  such  an  event  as  a 
mark  of  favour,  while  otliers  view  it  as  a  plot  to  ex- 
pose his  ignorance.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that,  to  prevent  such  suspicions,  and  to  do  real  jus- 
tice to  all,  the  professor  keeps  before  him  a  catalogue 
of  his  class,  and  puts  a  mark  at  the  name  of  every 
student  who  is  examined,  or  whose  exercise  is  read ; 
by  which  means,  although  they  are  not  called  upon  in 
any  regidar  order,  every  one  is  ultimately  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  his  public  appearance 
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But  even  this  precaiilion  does  not  nlways  preclude 
unpleasant  s 


To  return,  however,  to  the  mode  of  determining 
the  prizes  in  the  logic  class,  I  re))eat,  that  tliey  are 
ailjudged  by  the  students  themselves,  restricted  by 
certain  rules  laid  down  for  that  purpose;  and,  as  this 
method  of  decision  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
objectionable,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  it  a  lit- 
tle more  at  length. 


The  indispensable  qualities  of  good  judges,  then, 
arc  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  grounds  up- 
on which  their  judgment  is  to  rest,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  determine  on  the  matter  before  them 
wit)]  strict  impartiality.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
students,  in  these  respects,  are  sufficiently  cjuali- 
fied.  They  are  every  day  witnesses  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  of  the  class  goes  on,  and 
have,  accordingly*  tlie  best  opportunities  of  judging 
as  to  the  merits  of  their  fellow-students ;  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  observe  the  regularitj'  of  their 
attendance,  and  the  general  propriety  of  tlieir  con- 
duct; they  hear  the  (juesUons  which  are  put,  witli  tile 
answers  which  are  given  ;  tlieir  various  themes  are 
read  aloud,  and  obsen-ations  are  made  on  tliem  from 
the  chair.  They  have  hkewise  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  respective  merits  of  all  the  competi- 
tors, in  the  extemporaneous  exercises  of  the  class ; 
and  tliey,  no  doubt,  frequently  hear  the  performances 
of  one  another  canvassed  in  conversation,   aii<l  made 
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the  subject  of  a  comparative  estimate.  Besides, 
every  individual  is,  hiinaelf,  deeply  interested,  it  ia 
not  possible  but  liiat  be  should  pay  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  what  is  going  on  around  him ;  whilst  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  aware  that  lie,  in  like  manner,  is  con- 
stantly observed  by  others,  and  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  daily  criticism.  In  truth,  the  character,  tlie  abili- 
ties, the  diligence,  and  progress  of  students,  are  as 
well  known  to  one  another,  before  the  close  of  tlie 
session,  as  their  faces.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be 
any  deficiency  as  to  means  of  inform fitioii,  to  enable 
them  to  act  the  part  of  enlightenetl  and  upright 
judges. 


But  they  likewise  possess  the  other  requi 
for  an  equitable  decision ;  for  the  great  majority 
have  really  a  desire  to  judge  honourably  and  fairly 
on  the  merit  of  their  fellows,  The  natural  candour 
and  generosity  of  youth,  the  sense  of  right  and  obli- 
gations of  justice,  are  not  yet  so  perverted,  by  bad 
example  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  permit 
any  deliberate  intention  of  violating  the  integrity  on 
which  they  profess  to  act,  or  any  wish  to  conspire 
in  supporting  an  unrighteous  judgment.  TJiere  is 
greater  danger,  perhap.s,  that  young  persons,  in  tlieir 
circimistances,  may  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  friendship  or  personal  dislike,  rather  than  by  the 
pare  and  unbiassed  sense  of  meritorious  exertion, 
or  good  abilities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wheu  an 
individual  considers  of  how  little  consequence  his 
single  vote  will  be  among  so  many,   it  is  not  at  all 
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likely  that  lie  will  he  induced  to  sacrifice  it  eitlicr  to 
friendship  or  to  enmity.  Tliere  are,  however,  no 
perfect  judges  in  any  department  of  human  life. 
Prejudices  and  unperceived  biasses  make  their  way 
into  the  minds  even  of  the  most  upright  of  our 
fellow-creatures;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
votes  are  sometimes  thrown  away,  or  injudiciously 
given,  by  young  students  in  the  logic  class.  Still, 
these  Uttle  aberrations  are  never  found  to  disturb 
the  operation  of  the  general  principle  on  which  the 
scale  of  merit  is  determined,  and  the  list  of  honi>m's 
filled  up. 

Though  the  professor  takes  no  immediate  shore 
in  this  business,  by  giving  his  vote,  his  habitual  con- 
duct, and  the  occasional  expression  of  Iiis  opinions, 
have  no  small  effect  in  forming  the  judgments  of  bis 
pupils,  and  in  keeping  them  from  misapprehension 
and  prejudice.  Indeed,  the  maintenance  of  Uiis  sa- 
lutary but  imperceptible  influence  is  an  object  which 
he  preserves  in  view,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  session-  On  the  day  when  the  prizes  are  first 
announced  to  the  class,  it  is  solemnly  mipressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  men,  that  the  utility  of  the 
institution  depends  wholly  upon  the  purity  and  im- 
partiahty  with  which  it  is  administered,  that  it  rests 
almost  entirely  with  themselves  whether  it  is  to  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  good  education,  or 
to  be  rendered  useless  and  positively  hurtful ;  and 
that  they  individually  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
ihe  impartial  direction  of  the  principle  npun  which 
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the  system  is  fouuded, — a  fair  and  open  competition. 
On  every  subsequent  occasion,  too,  when  any  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  institution  of  prizes,  it  is  uni- 
formly held  up  as  an  essential  branch  of  college 
discipline,  and  as  intimately  connectetl  with  the  suc- 
cess of  education.  With  respect,  again,  to  the  ulti- 
mate determination  and  adjudgment  of  these  honorary 
tokens,  the  students  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
indulging  in  idle  conversation  with  one  another,  and 
particularly  from  soliciting  or  receiving  any  promises 
of  support  Such  as  are  found  to  disobey  tliese 
injunctions  are  considered  as  academical  traitors, 
viewed  with  contempt  and  reproach;  and,  if  the  fact 
be  proved  against  them,  they  are  subjected  to  a  for- 
feiture of  their  privilege  as  voters,  and  deprived  of 
the  honours  which  tliey  themselves  may  have  otlier- 
wise  deserved. 


The  habit  of  viewing  the  institution  in  this  light, 
and  hearing  it  constantly  sjjoken  of  as  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance,  naturally  creates,  in  the  breasts 
of  students,  a  species  of  reverence  for  the  thing 
itself,  and  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  honour  with  re- 
gard to  the  function  with  which  they  themselves  are 
charged.  There  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  ore 
not  seen  to  despise  every  thing  unfair  m  the  com- 
petition, as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  suflrage 
towards  their  class-fellows;  and  it  is  ageneral  remark 
that  those  who  display  most  diligence  and  spirit  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  are  tlie  most  intelli- 
gent and  honourable   in  appreciating  the  merit  of 
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otners.  It  is  only  the  idle  and  (lissij>ated  who  are 
found  to  disgrace  themselves  by  incorrect  opinions, 
in  awarding  tliose  honours  to  which  they  themselves 
iiave  no  claim. 


The  nearer  the  time  approaches  on  which  tlie 
determination  is  to  take  place,  the  students  are 
more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  some  of  the  deceitful 
feelings  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  to  allow  their 
passions  to  interfere  with  their  better  judgment;  on 
which  account,  an  opportunity  is  taken  to  impress 
upon  their  minds,  once  more,  the  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  th»*  vote  they  are  about  to 
give,  and  to  divest  them  of  every  undue  preposses- 
sion relative  to  the  several  candidates,  ^^'^hen  the 
day  arrives,  the  professor,  deeply  interested,  as  he 
cannot  fail  lo  be,  in  the  business  upon  which  they 
are  going  to  enter,  addresses  them  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion and  kindness,  representing  lo  them,  in  the 
strongest  language  which  he  can  employ,  the  import- 
ance and  sacredness  of  die  decision  in  which  they 
are  immediately  to  bear  a  part  In  particular,  he 
solemnly  informs  them,  that  they  must  not  hope, 
merely  on  account  of  their  youth,  to  escape  tlie  impu- 
tation of  rash  or  partial  judgments;  he  reminds  them 
that  they  are  moral  agents,  and,  already,  as  strictly 
accountable  for  actions  of  wliidi  they  have  a  complete 
knowledge,  as  ever  they  will  be,  at  any  future  period 
of  their  lives;  he  stales  to  them,  that  to  deprive  a  fel- 
low-student of  a  prize,  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled, 
is  not  only  un  act   of  gross  injustice,  but  of  cruelty, 
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which  cannot  be  palliated  by  the  plea  of  thoughl 
lessness ;  assuring  them  that  a  student  of  emulation 
and  proper  spirit  will  consider  it  a  greater  injury  to 
be  robbed  of  well-earned  honour,  than  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  other  species  of  privation.  He  even 
proceeds  farther ;  for,  addressing  himself  to  the 
reverential  and  pious  feelijigs,  inherent  in  gene- 
rous minds,  he  thijiks  this  no  unsuitable  occasion 
to  remind  them  that  they  act  under  tlie  immediate 
inspection  of  that  Omniscient  Being,  who  cannot  look 
upon  crimes  of  any  kind  but  with  detestation  aud  ab- 
horrence. With  this  preparation,  the  catalogue  is 
colled  over;  and  the  question,  put  to  every  indivi- 
dual, is  expressed  in  these  terms :  "  Wliose  name 
shall  stand  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  scale  of  me- 
rit, iiUer  seniorea'f^  The  same  question  is  then  put, 
as  to  the  junioresi  and  it  is  repeated,  until  the  seve- 
ral degrees  in  botli  scales  are  filled  up ;  upon  which 
the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  inscril 
with  acclamation. 


Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against 
mode  of  adjudging  the  prizes,  iu  a  first  das 
philosophy,  the  proof  from  experience  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  them  all.  I  have,  at  least,  fully 
Satisfied  myself,  by  the  closest  attention  to  tliis 
Subject,  in  every  point  of  view.  For  example,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  prior  to  tliat  on  which  the 
determuiation  is  to  take  place,  I  have  sometimes 
gone  over  the  catalogue  containing  the  names  of  th»i 
students,    with    the    intcutiou   of  ascertaining   how 
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far  a  list  made  out  by  myself  would  correspond 
witli  the  arrangement  to  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the 
rotes  of  the  cliiss ;  and  in  no  one  instance  did  my 
judgment,  with  respect  to  tlie  first  prize,  differ  from 
that  actually  given  by  the  students.  In  descend- 
ing the  Bcide,  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  de- 
grees of  merit,  wliere  it  is  less  prominent,  is,  no 
doubt,  considerably  greater,  and  there,  small  diife- 
reuces  of  opinion  accordingly  have  sometimes  oc- 
curred. Upon  more  minute  attention,  however,  I 
have  frequently  found  reason  to  prefer  the  judg- 
ment of  the  students  to  my  own ;  rniJ  it  is  certainly 
highly  honourable  to  the  candour  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  youth  to  state  Uiat,  with  few  exceptions, 
neither  friendshij),  nor  eiunity,  nor  national  feeling, 
has  ever  thsturbeJ  the  just  order  of  determination, 
With  resjwct  to  the  first  prize,  indeed,  about  which 
the  emotions  of  rivalship  and  envy  are  the  most 
warmly  excited,  it  is  often  awarded  to  strangers, 
in  preference  to  friends  and  brothers,  and  to  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  and  Americans,  without  any  per- 
ce])tible  tlistinclion.  It  may  be  thought  singular, 
bnt  it  is  true,  that,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  not 
above  one  or  two  complaints  have  ever  been  made  to 
me  founded  on  the  suspicion  of  impropriety,  or  in- 
justice, in  relation  to  this  matter ;  and  there  cjin  Ik- 
no  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  many  com- 
plaints every  year,  if  the  determination  liat)  rested 
with  the  professor. 


When  the  prizes  are  all  voted,  the  profcasor  hring-^ 
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the  business  to  a  close,  by  addressing  the  success 
nnd  disappointed  respectively,  in  such  terms  of  i 
probation,  sj-mpalhy,  and  kindness,  as  the  o 
seems  to  require. 

I   have  now  explained,  witli   too  much   i 
ness,  perhaps,  the  mettiod  of  ccmducting  the  first' 
studies  of  those  who  enter  upon  a  course  of  phi- 
losophical education  in  tliis  university.     The  great 
object   is   to  combine  the   communication   of  such 
elementary   knowledge  as  may  seem   necessary   for  ] 
assisting  the   subsequent   pursuits  of  the  students,  ' 
with  a  system   of  exercise,  calculated  to  form,   in 
their  minds,  those  intellectual  habits  which  are  indis- 
pensable at  once  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  to 
the  business  of  active  life.     And  I  have  no  IiesitaUon 
in  adding,  that   every  system  of  public  education 
which  does  not  proceed  on  that  principle,  and  em- 
brace those  means  of  improvement,  is  greatly  and  ■ 
radically  defective. — It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the  man-  j 
ner  of  conducting  the  practical  business  of  the  class  J 
is  calculated,    in  some  degree,   to   infuse   into   theJ 
minds  of  students  sucli  spirit  and  emulation  us  wIQI 
sweeten  labour,  and  stimulate  to  tlie  highest  degrees 
i  of  exertion  in  performing  the  tasks  assigned  to  them, 
'  It  is  farther  claijned  for  this  plan  of  conducting  phi- 
losophical education,  that  it  secures  many  of  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  a  private,  or  domestic  education,  while  it  I 
obviates  some,  at  least,  of  the  evils  wlilch  are  suppo»- 
I  ed  incident  to  a  pubhc  one.     I  do  not  here  mean  to 
r  into  a  comparison  between  private  and  public 
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instniction,  but  merely  to  observe,  that  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  each  may,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, be  united,  without  Involving  any  sacrifice  of 
eitlier. 


For  instance,  in  this  mode  of  education,  a  close 
connexion  is  established  between  the  private  stu- 
dies of  the  evening,  and  the  public  exhibitions  of 
the  student  on  tlie  following  day.  It  is  under- 
stood, as  a  solemn  stipulation  entered  into,  betwixt 
the  professor  and  his  pupils,  at  the  conunencement 
of  the  session,  that  a  certain  portion  of  time  shall 
be  set  apart,  every  evening,  to  be  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  following  day.  For  the  faithful  em- 
ployment of  this  time,  tlie  students  are  held  strictly 
responsible  to  their  teacher;  and,  from  the  daily 
examinations,  as  well  as  &om  the  written  exercises, 
which,  during  tlie  first  three  months,  are  required  al- 
most every  day,  he  knows  exactly  what  preparation 
has  been  made,  and  whether  the  preceding  evening 
has  been  projjerly  occupied.  ^\^Jenever,  also,  he 
perceives,  in  any  individual,  symptoms  of  failure,  or 
relaxation,  he  puts  (he  question  directly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  class,  how  the  evening  was  spent, 
and  demands  a  specific  answer.  When,  again,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  session,  tliemes  are  prescribed, 
which  rec|uire  five  or  six  days  for  their  execution,  tJie 
students  are  requested,  when  half  that  time  is  expir- 
ed, to  produce  their  essays  in  on  unfinished  state, 
that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  tlie  progress  whicii 
has  been  made.  Tliis  expedient  is  intended,  of  course. 
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OB  a  check  upon  the  idle,  to  secure  their  applies 
tioD,  in  the  iutervening  space;  and,  chiefly  indeed,  to  J 
prevent  cdl  the  students  from  trusting,  as  young  petwf 
sons  are  very  apt  to  do,  to  a  hasty  preparation  at^J 
tlie  last  moment.  In  this  way,  the  professor  exerd-  ff 
Bes  a  superintendence  over  the  private  studies  of  htsv 
pupils ;  directs,  to  a  certain  extent,  then-  course  of  I 
reading;  and  possesses,  in  no  small  degree,  from  I 
daily  scrutiny,  tlie  means  of  checkmg  and  stimulating  I 
the  tliouglitless  and  tlie  indolent,  even  when  Uicy  are 
out  of  his  sight. 


It  is  another  good  effect  of  tliis  system,  too,  Uiat  it 
places  Uie  students  in  such  circumstances,  with  regard 
to  the  sense  of  shame,  and  res{)ect  for  character,  that 
they  stjind  nearly  as  much  in  awe  of  one  oiiotlier  as  . 
of  the  professor,  and  are  impressed,   in  both  < 
with  a  corresponding  responsibility,  as  to  improve- 1 
ment  in  their  studies,  and  general   good  conduct,  f 
Their  public  appearances  are  made,  every  day,  in  tliel 
presence  of  the  whole  class;  and  they  know  that,  at  A 
a  periotl  not  veiy  distant,  much  vrill  depend  upon  thej 
opuiion  which  shall  have  been  fonned  of  their  regu-"! 
tarity,  attention,  and  progress.     Whilst  engaged  ia-t 
study,  during  tlie  evening  hours,  they  naturally  look>f 
forward  to  their  appearance  next  day,  in  the  pre-'  i 
sence  of  a  numerous  ban<l  of  their  fellows,  eagerly 
exerting  themselves  in  the  same  field  of  competi- 
tion, and  of  a  teacher  zealously  interested  in  their 
success. 
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Ttiese  circumstances  combined,  constitute  perhaps 
a  stronger  and  more  natural  species  of  restraint  on 
the  minds  of  ingenuous  and  spirited  young  men,  than 
tliat  which  arises  from  the  watehfiihiess  of  private 
tuition ;  and  are  certainly  better  suited  to  prepare  the 
pnpil  for  the  active  business  of  the  world,  where  he 
will  liave  much  competition  to  encoimter,  and  where 
lie  cannot  always  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a 
tutor.  Tiiat  plan  of  instruction  is  unquestionably 
the  best,  which  has  the  most  direct  tendency  to  make 
the  student  instruct  himself,  to  put  him  in  the  proper 
track  for  acquiring  knowledge,  to  insjjire  confidence 
in  his  own  exertions,  and  to  lead  hun  to  take  plea- 
sure in  the  activity  of  his  own  mind.  When  these 
objects  are  gained,  the  must  valuable  and  the  most 
difficult  part  of  education  is  accomplished. 

It  will  occur  to  most  read^s,  as  an  ad  van- 
(age  resulting  from  the  system  of  discipline  now  ex- 
plained, that  it  must  obviate,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  effects  of  bad  example  so  commonly  deplored 
wherever  ttiere  is  a  concourse  of  young  persons  in 
a  large  public  seminary.  Perhaps  the  charges  of  vice 
ami  idleness,  brouglit  against  such  schools,  are  great- 
ly exaggerated ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  diat  these  evils,  viewed  with  a  reference  to 
youth,  are  not  confined  to  places  of  public  cducn- 
lion.  1  have  no  intention  of  repeating,  in  tliis  place, 
what  has  already  been  frcc[uently  advanced  on  this 
important  subject,  that,  as  l>oys  caimot  be  shut  up 
all   dieir  lives,   and   must  meet  with  vice   in  tlicir 
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passage  tlirough  the  worid,  it  is  of  little  consequenoefl 
whether  they  become  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  1 
men  a  year  sooner  or  Later;  tliat  there  are  vices,  I 
perhaps  equally  dangerous,  to  l>e  encountered  even 
under    the    paternal    ritof,    notwithstanding    every 
practicable    degree    of  watclifiilness ;    and  that    the 
evils   attending   a    public    education,    as    they   are  J 
more  easUy  discovered,  so  are  they  more  easily  cor*^ 
reeled. 


It  is  admitted,  that  there  are  dangers  to  be  in- 
curred, wherever  a  number  of  young  persons  are 
gathered  together,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  con- 
stant employment  and  superintendence  secured  by 
the  method  of  philosophical  education  adopted  at 
Glasgow,  go  a  great  way  to  provide  an  antidote.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certainly  a  better  expedient  for  cor- 
recting vice  and  irregiJarity  in  colleges  than  that 
which  prevails  in  some  universities,  viz.  the  apjwint- 
ment  of  officers  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
misdemeanours ;  which  functionaries,  as  they  possess 
no  means  of  preventing  improper  conduct,  can  only 
act  the  part  of  spies,  and  must  expect  to  be  regarded 
with  the  dislike  and  suspicion  which  attach  to  in- 
formers. It  is  idleness  and  want  of  interest,  in  the 
pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged,  which  moat 
commonly  lead  to  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. Take  away  tliese,  inspire  a  love  of  study* 
create  industrious  habits,  and  you  will  at  once  super- 
sede the  invidious  office  of  proctor,  and  render  obso- 
lete all  penal  statutes.     Occupy  the  student's  tune) 
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and  use  the  me&ns  to  moke  Mm  feel  the  spirit  of 
emulation,  respect  for  his  own  character,  and  reve- 
rence for  his  teacher,  and  you  will  greatly  abridge 
the  labour  of  discipline,  so  for  as  regards  regularity 
and  decorum.  These  are  the  principles  upon  wliich 
we  endeavour  to  act  in  this  university;  and  it  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  characters  of  youth,  to  have  it  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are,  in  most  cases,  found  to  be  com- 
pletely efificacious. 

After  the  minute  detail  which  has  been  given  of 
the  public  and  private  business  of  the  first  class  of 
philosophy,  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  thought  by  some 
altogether  an  Utopian  scheme,  and  that  neitlier  tlie 
teacher  nor  his  pupils  can  be  supposed  to  execute  tlie 
parts  therein  assigned  to  them.  Formidable,  how- 
ever, as  the  task  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  it  will  be 
found,  on  nearer  inspection,  that  noditng  is  required 
of  either  which  demands  more  than  ordinary  talents, 
zeal,  and  industry. 

The  duties  of  a  professor  ore,  however,  more  labo- 
rious and  extensive  than  is  commonly  imagined;  and 
they  cannot  l>e  properly  dlscliurged  by  devoting  one, 
or  even  two  hours  a-day  to  their  performance.  He 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  defiiute  object  in  view ;  and 
this  object  ought  to  regulate  his  hours  of  teaching  in 
public,  and  his  labours  in  private.  A  very  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  tins 
subject  in  modem  limes,  compared  witli  the  views  of 
the  ancient  philosophers;  for,  while  the  latter  are 
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known  to  have  spent  many  years  in  pntieiitly  troini 
their  students  in  tlie  mysteries  of  their  profession,  the 
former  hnve  brought  the  business  of  philosopliieal 
education  witliin  the  compass  of  a  uut-sliell,  by  con- 
fining their  labours  to  tlie  delivery  of  a  lecture,  once 
a-*!ay,  during  a  short  session.  Tlie  practice  now 
mentioned  is,  to  sny  the  least  of  it,  most  irrational 
and  ridicidous.  Should  we  not  laugli  at  the  n 
ciaii  who  should  propose  to  teach  the  harp  by 
ing  a  lecture  daily,  during  the  winter  months,  with- 
out once  making  his  pupils  touch  the  strings  of  the 
instrument?  But  the  attempt  to  teach  a  class  of 
young  men  to  think  and  reason,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  form  in  their  minds  the  intellectual  habita 
upon  which  reasoning,  speaking,  and  writing  de* 
pend,  by  means  of  lectures  only,  is  ju.st  as  absur^ 
and  ridiculous. 


onal   ^^ 

lUSH^H 

Ath.    '^B 


After  all,  the  time  and  labour  necessary  for  cdiif-J 
ducting  the  business  of  the  first  philosophy  class 
this  college,  are  by  no  means  so   considerable 
might  at  fii'st  sight  be  supposed,  and  are  certainly  aol 
more,  than  a  man  of  suitable  talents,  directing  his  who! 
time  to  his  proiessional  tluty,  may  be  able  to  perform. 
Dnring  the  first  three  months  of  the  course,  the  ex- 
ercises are  of  such  a  kind,  that,  by  simply  liearing 
them  read  in  the  class,  the  professor,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  his  experieiice  in  the  detailp  I 
of  teaching,  can,  at  the  moment,  make  such  remarki^  J 
and  give  such  instructions,  in  relation  to  tliem,  as  ap-A 
pear  requisite;  and  it  is  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  J 
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course,  when  the  essays  are  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  devote  an  addi- 
tional or  third  hour  every  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  and  criticising. 


D  d 
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There  is  only  oiii;  term,  each  year,  iii  Uie  tmiver-' 
sity  of  Glasgow;  which  terra  continues  more  than 
seven  months,  in  some  classes,  and  six  months  in 
others;  witli  tlie  interruption  of  a  few  occasional  lioli- 
days.  The  vacation,  therefore,  occupies  a  consider- 
able (jortion  of  the  student's  time ;  and  it  is  part  of  tlie 
duty  of  the  professor  to  take  the  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation, till  he  enter  the  succeeding  department  in  the 
academical  course.  He  cannot,  indeed,  give  his  per- 
sonal presence ;  but  he  may  be  present  in  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  which  ought  to  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  student  may  receive  some  assistance  from  ^™ 
them,  in  all  his  difficulties.  ■! 

The  young  man  is  tlierefore  warned  that  he  is  not 
to  consider  tlie  vacation  as  a  cessation  from  labour, 
but  B  termination  only  of  the  public  instruction  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  tlie  regular  daily  business  of  the  scho- 
lar. A  vacation,  properly  and  judiciously  occupied, 
far  from  being  an  interruption,  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
part  of  a  public  course  of  education.  Tlie  great  object 
of  all  the  me.ms  employed  in  education,  is  to  ijuuliiy 
young  men  for  acting  their  part,  in  the  various  situar 
dons  and  conditions  of  life  into  which  they  may  be  a 
terwords  thrown.  Now,  this  important  end  cannot  b 
effected  by  keeping  the  students  constantly  under  tl 
trammels  of  academical  discipline,     Tliey  ought,  o 
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casionally,  to  be  accustomed  to  voluntary  direction  in 
the  course  of  their  studies ;  and  opportunities  ought 
to  be  afforded  of  putting  in  practice  the  instructions 
they  have  received,  and  of  confirming  the  habits  in 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  have  made  some  pro- 
gress. 

The  manner,  indeed,  in  which  public  studies  are 
conducted  during  term,  renders  a  vacation  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  frequency  of  lectures,  ex- 
aminations, and  themes,  and  the  limited  time  the 
students  are  allowed  to  go  through  them,  render  it 
impossible  to  give  to  each  part  of  the  business  that 
full  attention  and  consideration  which  it  requires. 
Many  subjects  have  been  explained,  in  the  lecture, 
which  the  student  had  not  sufficient  time  to  examine, 
and  which  must  have  been  imperfectly  understood. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  both  useful  and  acceptable  to 
him  to  obtain  leisure  for  reviewing,  in  detail,  the 
various  doctrines  of  the  lectures,  and  for  obtaining 
more  satisfactory  knowledge  in  those  parts  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  feeb  himself  deficient 

Before  the  student  enters  upon  his  vacation  studies, 
there  are,  however,  some  previous  arrangements  to 
be  made.  He  must  consider  what  portion  of  time 
he  can  afford  to  devote  to  his  studies ;  and  he  must 
distribute  it  among  them,  according  to  their  impor- 
tance or  difficulty.  He  must  likewise  be  careful 
to  draw  an  exact  line  betwixt  the  time  appropriat- 
eil  to  study,  and  that  which  is  required  for  relaxation 
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ur  amu^enieiit ;  for,  if  the  occupations  of  those  tm 
portions  of  time  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  ( 
other,  no  regular  plan  of  study  can  ever  be  ac<x 
plished. 

When  these  arrangements  are  once  made, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  sacred  and  inviolable 
The  time  thus  appropriated  is  devoted  to  the  stui 
of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  no  encroachment 
to  be  made  on  it,  on  any  account  whatever.  Irregu- 
lar study  profiteth  little,  and  is  often  indeed  hurtful. 
Tlie  desultory  reader  frequently  deceives  himself 
with  the  semblance  of  study,  without  the  reality. 
Inconstant,  ill-regulated  minds  are  ever  changing 
tlieir  occupations,  ever  making  and  breaking  their 
resolutions.  Thus,  trifling  every  day  with  them- 
selves, the  power  of  self-determination  is  weakened, 
and  those  abilities  and  opportunities  are  lost,  which 
might  have  led  to  honourable  distinction.  In  such 
cue um stances,  the  student  never,  in  fact, 
the  difficulty  of  beginning  new  habits ;  and 
adrauces  to  that  facility  and  dexterity  of  esertii 
which  is  rewarded  by  success. 


No  habit  ought  to  be  more  assiduously  cultivate^j 
by  young  persons  than  that  of  passing  quickly  froirf' 
amusement  to  study,  or  from  one  (jccupation  to  ano- 
ther. Valuable  fragments  of  time  are,  for  want  of 
this,  often  lost.  To  put  a  stop  to  one  train  of 
thought,  and  immediately  to  l>egLii  a  different  one,  is. 
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ti  most  important  habit,  in  Uiu  management  of  busi- 
ness and  of  study. 

When  the  student  hns  the  full  command  of  his 
time,  during  the  vacation^  he  should  dedicate  the 
morning  to  study,  in  preference  to  any  other  part 
of  Uie  day.  Tlie  morning,  it  has  been  said,  is  a 
friend  tu  the  muses.  Experience  has  sufficiently 
shoiATi,  that  with  the  exception  of  lliose  who  have 
early  formed  contrary  habits,  tlie  faculties  of  the 
mind,  after  the  repose  of  the  night,  are,  in  general, 
more  ^'igorously  and  successfully  exerted.  But, 
were  there  no  other  reason  for  selecting  the  morning 
for  study,  it  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  preference  that 
it  is  less  exposed  to  avocation  or  interruption.  In 
truth,  when  the  morning  is  lost,  tiie  wh.ole  day  is  in 
danger ;  and  the  loss  of  one  day  leads  to  die  loss  of 
anotlier.  The  habit  of  studyuig  in  the  morning  has 
also  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  student  may 
thus  carry  oa  the  principal  parts  of  his  business, 
upon  a  visit,  as  well  as  at  home,  without  much  inter- 
ruption. 


These  familiar  matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the 
student  is  directed  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  his 
])rincipal  occupations ;  the  order  in  which  he  intends 
to  prosecute  them;  and  the  definite  portion  of  time 
to  be  allotted  to  each.  Tlie  great  objects  of  his  stu- 
dies, during  the  vacation,  arc  die  farther  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  habits  of  reading,  meditation,  and 
composition.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any 
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one  of  these  exercises  can  be  well  performed  witliont 
the  other — that  a  person  can  be  said  to  read  without 
thinking — or  that  he  can  tliink  long  without  compos- 
ing— but  that  each  of  these  exercises  are,  proporti< 
ally,  to  occupy  a  separate  portion  of  his  time. 


"M 


Tlie  student  is  ilirected  to  begin  with  a  continual 
tion  of  his  classical  reading,  and  to  leave  no  part  of 
this  delightful  region  unexplored.  It  is  now  he  is  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  early  and  severe  labours,  in  ac- 
quiring a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. Tlie  utility  of  classical  learning  is  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  as  a  branch  of  education,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  study  of  the  classics  should  form  a  part 
of  the  businbjs  of  every  vacation ;  and  the  student,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  has  now  the  odvantage  of  being 
able  to  apply  those  principles  of  taste  and  composi- 
tion, which  he  has  ac<)uired  during  the  session,  to 
this  part  of  his  vacation  studies. 


The  next  department  of  reading,  to  which  he  i^M 
directed,  is  that  of  those  philosophical  authors,  wbo!1 
have  written  upon  the  subjects  of  the  course  tlirough 
wliicli  he  has  recently  passed.  During  the  session, 
the  student  was,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the 
hasty  consultation  of  such  parts  of  their  works  as  had 
an  immediate  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  lectures; 
but  now,  he  has  time  to  read  willi  more  composure ; 
and  to  begin,  and  continue,  a  regular  study  of  them, 
as  far  as  his  other  occupations  will  permit.     In  this 
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way  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he 
licard  discussed  at  college;  he  examines  and  compares 
what  he  reads  with  what  he  has  heard,  and  is  prepared 
to  alter  or  confirm  tlie  judgments  which  he  had  for- 
merly adopted.  In  sucli  a  system  of  remling,  it  should 
be  Jiis  constant  aim  to  follow  closely  the  reasoning  of 
Iiis  author,  to  become  acquainted  with  his  manner  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  and  to  mark  the  progressive 
steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  ihe  conclusions  to  which 
his  principles  have  carried  him. 

Another  portion  of  time  should  be  de\'oted  to  the 
study  of  history,  Tlie  knowledge  which  any  indivi- 
dual can  acquire  by  his  own  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, Ijears  but  a  small  proportion  to  what  he  may 
derive  from  others.  No  man  can  build  up  his  super- 
structure of  knowledge  on  his  own  foundation.  He 
must  extend  his  acquaintance  with  science  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
the  various  stages  in  which  it  is  found,  in  its  progress 
from  ru<leness  to  reiinement.  Such  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  events  of  history  is  the  basis  of  tlie  sciences 
of  morals,  politics,  jurisprudence,  oeconomics,  and 
law.  Some  persons  have  advised  tlie  student  to  be- 
gin with  ancient  history;  and,  after  comiectuig  it  witli 
that  which  is  more  modern,  to  proceed,  in  the  order 
of  time,  to  a  detail  of  the  latter.  Others  recommend 
to  him  to  begin  widi  the  history  of  his  own  country' ; 
and  lo  proceed  to  that  of  other  countries,  in  propor- 
tion IIS  Uicir  connexion  wiiji  il  is  gradually  develop- 
ed.    But  each  uidiviilLiul  must  fix  on  the  plan  of 
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reading  history  most  suited  to  the  state  of  his  pre 
gress  and  previous  attainmeDts,  and  to  his  future  o 
JBCts  of  pursuit.  In  general,  the  reading  of  politict 
modem  histories  should  be  delayed  to  future  ' 
tions,  when  the  student  may  be  supposed  to  be  f 
ther  advanced,  and  better  prepared  to  compreher 
such  subjects. 


That  portion  of  the  time  which  is  appropriated  t 
general  reading,  iji  the  first  vacation,  during  the  phi- 
losophical course,  will  be  most  properly  employed 
with  histories,  travels,  \-i>yages,  and  such  otlier  works 
as  treat  of  nations  in  an  early  period  of  society^ 
Thence  may  be  drawn  the  elements  of  the  sciencei 
already  mentioned,  in  tlieir  simplest  state,  heforg 
man  becomes  that  complicated,  artificial  being  wbic| 
fae  appears  in  political  history.  There  may  be  i 
cerned  the  rudiments  of  society — the  principles  in 
human  nature,  wliich  dispose  tlie  many  to  be  govern- 
ed by  (he  few — the  origin  and  progress  of  govern- 
ment, science,  and  art — the  various  forms  of  delegatJ 
ed  power,  and  their  effects  upon  the  talents  anil  t 
happiness  of  nations.  TTie  perusal  of  such  nam 
tives  naturally  encourages  thought  and  reflection  in  1 
youllifid  and  inquisitive  minds.  To  this  may  b^.j 
sdded  ancient  biographical  history,  which  is  full  of 
important  information.  The  student  should  also 
have  always  at  hand  some  book  of  elegant  amuse- 
ment, suited  to  his  taste,  to  which  he  may  apply,  at 
Uiose  times,  when  he  wishes  to  unbend  his  mind, 
after  more  severe  studies.  ,   i 
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.'  It  is  obvious  that  only  a  snmll  part  of  tliis  plmi  of 
reading  can  be  executed  during  the  first  viicalion. 
The  prudence  and  experience  of  the  student  must, 
therefore,  be  consulted,  not  only  in  the  choice  of  the 
books  which  he  proposes  to  read,  but  also  in  fixing 
^ose  resting  places,  at  which  he  may  interrujit  liis 
studies  at  one  time,  to  return  to  tliem  at  another,  witli 
the  least  disadvantage. 


But  the  attention  of  the  student  is  not  exclusively 
directed  to  the  study  of  books.  Ue  Is  advised  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  his  time  for  reflection  on  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  already  acquired  ;  and  tlie 
materials  which  naturally  occur  for  ttiis  exercise  ore, 
the  subjects  whicli  have  been  brought  under  Ixis  view 
in  tlie  course  of  Icctui'es  which  has  just  been  con- 
cluded. When  occupied  witli  hearing  these  lectures, 
accompanied  by  the  dady  exercises  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  must  have  marked  many  subjects,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  over  without  sufficient  time 
for  due  consideration.  Some  parts  of  the  lectures 
may  have  been  imperfectly  understood ;  and  farther 
light  and  assistance  may  be  required  from  autliors 
who  have  written  on  those  particular  subjects.  There 
is  scarcely  an  important  topic  ui  the  lectures  which 
may  not  l>e  selected,  as  a  subject  of  farther  medita- 
tion. The  student  has  now  time  and  leisure  to  make 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  from  others  properly 
his  own.  He  can  again  bring  before  his  mind  the 
principal  i>ubjects  of  all  tlie  difTereiit  dcparUnente  of 
the  lectures,  and  select  those  which  he  thinks  afford 
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suitable  materials  for  fbe  exercise  of  attention  fmtf  ] 
reflection.     On  some  of  these  subjects,  he  may  e 
ploy  tlie  process  of  analysis,  endeavouring  to  discri-^ 
minate  the  qualities  of  complex  objects;   on  other 
occasions,  he  may  begin  witli  apjjearances  or  plieno- 
menu,  and  endeavour  to  trace  them  through  a  con- 
nected series,  to  their  cause ;  or,  be^nning  with  tiie 
cause,  by  a  similar  process,  he  may  explain  the  phe- 
nomena.     He  may,  at  otlier  times,  attempt  the  proof 
of  a  proposition,  and  employ  his  ingenuity  and  re- 
sources, in  selecting  and   applying  the   arguments 
which  are  suited  to  the  subject ;  or,  by  an  inductive 
process,  may  endeavour  to  establish  general  law; 
causes.    By  these,  and  similar  occupations,  diligentlvj 
and   earnestly  prosecuted   during  the  vacation, 
will  gradually  become  habituated  to  the  processes  i 
reflection, reasoning,  and  mvestigation,  and  prepare^! 
for  their  application  to  whatever  subject  he  may  filial 
proper  or  useful. 


This  review  of  the  lectures  is  necessary  on  nnoth^V 
account.  The  student,  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  nea 
session  of  college,  is  subjected  to  a  strict  public' 
examination  on  the  subject  uf  liis  studies  during  the 
preceding  year ;  and  notliing  can  better  qualify  him 
for  that  public  appearance,  than  such  a  review  of  the 
lectures  as  has  here  been  recommended. 


Tlie  tliiiU  portion  of  the  student's  time,  in  th$J 
vacation,  should  be  appropriated  to  exercises  of  cooM  1 
position.    He  must  never  forget  that  the  mere  acqu}*  I 
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sition  and  possession  of  knowledge  is  but  the  one-lmlf 
of  his  work,  having  a  reference  n>erely  to  the  im- 
provement and  pleasure  of  the  individual ;  but«  it  is 
only  by  the  habits  of  conmuini cation  that  he  can  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  this  knowledge  to  others.  If  he 
has  entered  with  spirit  into  his  business,  during  the 
term,  and  has  regularly  executed  the  different  themes 
prescribed,  he  has  only  to  continue  to  employ  himself 
ill  similar  exercises,  and  he  must,  every  day,  make 
farther  advances  in  his  habits  of  composition ;  for 
there  is  no  way  by  which  a  person  can  effectually 
learn  to  compose  well,  but  by  composing  frequently. 
When  young  persons  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  first 
compositions,  it  is  because  the  attempt  is  made  with- 
out due  preparation.  It  is  an  impossible  task  to  com- 
pose widiout  previous  knowledge  and  reflecdon,  and 
without  some  degree  of  spirit  and  industry  in  the 
attempt.  It  remains,  then,  for  the  student,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  instruction  he  has  received,  and  the 
habits  he  lias  acquired,  to  prosecute,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  the  same  kind  of  exCTcises  in 
which  he  has  been  already  engaged. 


lljere  are,  in  particular,  two  exercises  proposed 
by  the  professor,  to  be  execuletl  by  his  students 
during  the  vacation,  viz.  one,  on  a  subject  of  argu- 
mentation and  reasoning,  luiother  on  taste  an<l  criti- 
cism. These  essays  arc  to  lie  delivered  to  the  pnn 
fessor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  session;  and 
rhe  best  in  each  department  is  rewarded  witli  n  prize,   j 
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according  to  tliO  decisiuii  of  the  committee  of  examii*  I 
nation. 

One  great  advantage  tiie  student  lins,  in  composing  I 
during  tJie  vacation,  is,  that  he  has  full  time  to  sub-   ' 
ject  Ills  specimens  to  severe  and  reiterated  correction; 
he  can  write  over  and  over  again,  availing  himself  of  jJ 
repeated  amemlments,   till  he  has  brought  his  essay  I 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  perfection  at  which  he  aims.  ' 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  dovrn  any  general  rule  for  com- 
position more  usrful  tliaii  to  bring,  at  intervals,  the 
subject  of  the  composition  under  the  review  of  the 
writer.     Till  the  studeut  can  submit  to  tlie  tedious, 
and  often  disagi^eeable  business  of  frequent  correo  . 
tion  and  numerous  copyings,  with  some  degree  of   , 
patience,  his  work  will  not  be  what  it  might  have 
been,  nor  can  he  ascertain  the  degree  of  improve   , 
meiit,  in  composition,  which  is  within  his  reach. 


!t  pnidoQS,  Vi 


Culpabit  duros;  incomtis  olliaet  Btrum 
Tranfivorso  calamo  signum  ;  smbjtioHA  nxxiiut 
Omnineiita ;  pamtn  dnrisi  luccm  dare  cogct, 
Arguet  tunbiguc  diclum  ;   inulaads  nataluL" 

'Hie  French  critic,  Boileau,  has  advised  to  put  the 
srork  even  twenty  times  upon  the  frame ;  to  polish 
Uid  repolish  condjiually ;  sometimes  to  add ;  and  of- 
ten to  erase. 


'<  Vingt  fu[s  ma  le  mnicr 
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The  very  prospect  of  such  future  criticism  gives 
more  freedom  and  indulgence  in  the  moments  of  first 
composition,  by  allowing  tlie  writer  to  follow  the  na- 
tural bent  of  his  thoughts,  and  to  admit  the  language 
and  expression  wliicli  the  matter  suggests,  as  he 
knows  that  he  will  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  off  excrescences  and  redundancies. 


The  professor,  after  having  gone  over  to  his  stu- 
dents, very  fully,  the  directions  here  given  for  the 
employment  of  tlieir  time,  during  the  ensuing  vaca- 
tion, takes  leave  of  them  with  an  address,  reminding 
them  of  their  mutual  intercourse  and  labour,  what 
they  have  gained,  and  what  they  may  lose.  With 
this  affcclionate  farewell,  he  commits  the  immediate 
inspection  of  their  studies,  during  the  vacation,  to  [la- 
rents,  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  their  conduct. 
Few  parents,  indeed,  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
proficiency  of  their  children  in  language  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  fewer  still  have  leisure  or  inclination  to 
do  so.  They  can,  however,  do  what  may  be  of  much 
more  importance  to  them,  and  that  without  any  trou- 
ble. Wlien  their  sons  return  from  college,  tliey  may 
discover,  by  their  conversation,  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  interested  in  the  objects  of  their  pursuit, 
and  whether  they  have  obtained  approbation  or  been 
exposetl  to  censure.  They  must  soon  discover,  from 
their  conduct,  whether  they  prosecute  their  studies 
regularly,  when  no  longer  subjected  to  discipline; 
whether  they  readily  yield  to  temptations  which  take 
them  from  their  business;  and,  finally,  whether  they 
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suffer  their  amusements  to  encroach  upon  the  hou!t*s 
set  apart  for  mental  exercise  and  improvement. 
When  parents  are  possessed  of  this  knowledge, 
which  is  certainly  within  their  reach,  they  alone  are 
accoimtable,  if  they  do  not  make  use  of  that  autho- 
rity, for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  which  God  and 
nature  have  placed  in  their  hands. 


ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHED  IN 
UNIVERSITIES,  AND  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING 
THEM. 

As  the  object  of  education  in  all  universities, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  is,  to  prepare 
young  men  for  discharging  the  several  duties  and 
offices  of  life,  it  is  surprising  that  there  should 
be  so  little  uniformity  in  the  means  employed  for 
the  attainment  of  that  important  end.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  no  doubt,  that  the  character  of  the 
age,  in  which  any  particular  seminary  took  its  rise, 
as  well  as  the  main  objects  contemplated  by  those 
to  whom  it  owed  its  foundation,  should  appear  im- 
pressed upon  the  scheme  of  education  originally 
pursued  within  its  walls ;  but,  certainly,  it  was  not 
less  to  be  expected  that,  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
advanced,  and  the  objects  of  business  or  ambition 
assumed  a  new  form,  the  system  of  public  instruction 
should  undergo  a  similar  and  a  corresponding  change. 
Such,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  in  some  establishments  of  this  kind,  posses- 
sing great  wealth  and  antiquity,  the  statutes  of  the 
founder,  or  the  example  of  former  generations,  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  much  more  powerful  influence  on 
the  practice  of  teachers,  than  any  considerations 
which  might  be  deduced  from  the  extension  of  sci- 
ence, or  even  the  wants  and  probable  destination  of 
their  pupils.     So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difference  in 
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the  means  and  system  of  instruction  adopted  in 
several  universities  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  might, 
for  ft  moment,  appear  doubtful,  whether  the  minds  to 
be  cultivated  were  really  of  the  same  order,  and  the 
professional  <|ualifications   to  be   attained   had 
thing  in  common. 


To  remove  the  prejudice  which  subsists  against  every 
attempt  to  improve  estabUshed  systems,  we  should 
never  forget  that  the  general  plan  of  education  wan 
formed  according  to  the  state  of  knowledge,  and 
prevailing  pursuits  of  the  period  in  which  it  originat* 
ed;  and  consequently  that,  although  it  miglit  be 
perfectly  suitable  for  that  particular  condition  of  so- 
ciety, it  may  prove  altogether  inadequate  to  answer 
die  pmposes  of  a  subsequent  age,  possessed  of  greater 
information,  and  a  more  lofty  and  varied  ambition. 
The  object  of  Grecian  education,  for  example,  was 
to  qualify  young  men  for  becoming  good  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  enabling  them  to  acquire 
such  arts  and  habits,  as  render  their  services  most 
available  in  peace  and  in  war.  Among  the  Ro^'i 
mans,  again,  durijig  the  most  flourisliing  period  of 
their  government,  the  main  object  of  public  instruction 
was,  to  prepare  tlieir  youth  for  tlie  business  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  bar ;  while,  in  the  ages  which  pre- 
cedetl  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  tJie  scheme 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  universities,  was  ahnost 
exclusively  adapted  to  promote  tliose  particular  stu- 
dies and  accomplishments,   by  which  candidates  foe 
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holy  orders  were  qualified  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  church. 

In  the  present  state  of  European  society,  where 
the  several  nations  have  advanced  to  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  fmprovement,  and  where  the  objects  of 
public  instruction  must  be  very  similar,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  systems 
actually  followed,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  should 
present  such  a  remarkable  discrepancy  as  they 
are  found  to  exhibit,  both  in  principle  and  in  de- 
talL  This  observation  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  universities  of  the  same  country,  where, 
as  tlie  object  of  instruction  must  be  the  same,  the 
means  employed  for  that  end,  should  not  mate- 
rially differ;  and  yet,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  plan  and  matter  of  study,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  several  institutions,  vary  so  much, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  have  been 
guided  in  their  proceedings,  by  a  desire  to  produce 
the  same  result 

TTie  general  course  of  study  in  every  university, 
may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts ; — ^the 
under-graduate  and  the  professional; — ^the  former 
having  a  reference  to  that  preparatory  branch  of 
education,  which  exercises  and  strengthens  the  ori- 
ginal powers  of  the  mind,  without  being  directed  to 
any  particular  pursuit ;  the  latter,  as  the  term  im* 

ports,  being  occupied  with  those  more  limited  inqui- 
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ries  which  respect  tlie  personal  views  and  employ 
merits  of  futiu-e  life.  This  distinction  is  at  least 
sufliciently  obvious  to  form  a  boundary  for  the  few 
remarks  I  iiave  to  make,  on  llie  metiiods  usually 
adopted  in  our  universities,  in  both  of  these  depi 
ments  of  public  education. 


THE    UNDER-GRADUATE    COURSE. 


In  all  our  colleges,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
iinder-gi-aduate  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin ;  but,  in  those  of  Scotland,  the  at- 
tention is  not  so  exclusively  confined  to  the  learned 
languages,  as  in  tlie  universities  of  the  south.  We 
do  not,  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  attach  to  classi- 
cal learning  tliat  high  and  almost  exclusive  degree  of 
importance  which  is  ascribed  to  it  elsewhere ;  think- 
ing it  of  greater  consequence  to  tlie  students,  to 
ceive  instructions  in  tlie  elements  of  science, 
mental  and  physical,  than  to  acquire  even  the  mofllj 
accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  ancient  tongues ;  of  whii 
all  that  is  valuable  may,  it  is  thougjit,  be  obtained!^ 
without  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour. 

We  need  not,  indeed,  be  surprised  at  the  exaggerat*  1 
ed  notions  which  have  been  formed,  in  regard  to  the  J 
value  and  importance  of  the  ancient  languages.  They  J 
are  justly  considered  as  tlie  channels  by  which  science  J 
and  literature  were  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  mo-  J 
dem  Europe:  while  the  genius  and  talents  displayed,! 
in  the  more  celebrated  compositions  of  antiquity,—-.! 
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in  the  songs  of  the  poet  and  the  declamatioDS  of  the 
orator, — continue  to  exercise  that  charm  on  the 
iiiintls  of  the  learned,  which  at  first  arose,  perhaps, 
from  novelty  or  gratitude.  There  is,  besides,  a  he- 
reditary veneration  oniong  scholars  for  the  works 
which  delighted  the  illustrious  persons  whom  tliey 
have  been  taught  to  admire;  and  which  laid  the 
foundtition  of  that  immortal  fame  which  has  kindled 
their  own  ambition,  and  is  valued  by  them  as  the 
highest  recompense  of  human  talent  and  industry. 

But  the  practice  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  defended 
on  other  grounds.  It  is  maintained  that  the  know- 
ledge of  these  tongues  affords  a  remarkable  facility 
for  acquiring  others :  that  they  present  an  excellent 
moilel  for  the  study  of  genera!  grammar,  and  even 
the  most  recondite  prhiciples  uf  thought  and  speech; 
and,  moreover,  that  a  good  classical  education  quali- 
fies a  young  man  to  use,  with  elegance  and  propriety, 
the  vernacular  language  of  his  country. 


It  is  im)K>ssible  to  deny  that  these,  and  perhaps 
other  advantages,  result  from  the  study  of  ancient 
literature.  It  is  only  to  be  considered,  whether  all 
these  might  not  be  procured  at  less  expense  of  time 
and  labour,  and  witliout  sacrificing  other  important 
objects,  which  ought  likewise  to  make  a  part  of  ilie 
under-groduatc  course.  'ITie  principles  of  general 
grammar,  and  even  the  particular  structure  of  any 
individual  language,  might  surely  be  sidlicienlly  ac- 
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quircit,  witlioiit  that  ver^r  minute  attention  to  proso' 
dial  niceties  which  occupies  so  much  time  in  several 
distinguished  seminaries.  I  do  not  object  to  such 
inquiries  being  pursued  by  those,  whose  taste  and 
inclination  dispose  them  to  indulge  in  a  micros- 
copic examination  of  that  fine  mechanism  which 
distinguishes  poetical  language,  and  of  which  the 
beauties  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  such  as 
have  been  accustomed,  from  long  study,  to  render 
the  vitrious  measures  and  cadences  famihar  to  their 
ear.  I  mevely  question  the  expetliency  of  imjwsing 
upon  all  young  men,  whatever  may  be  tlieir  talents, 
their  likings,  or  tlicir  destination,  the  necessity  of 
devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  most  valuable  pe- 
riod of  life,  to  a  species  of  occupation  which  neither 
supplies  a  suitable  exercise  to  the  mind,  nor  rewai 
exertion  by  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge. 


^ 


My  object  in  these  remarks  will,  however,  be  very 
much  mistaken,  if  it  be  supposed  that  I  have  any  in- 
tention to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
education.  But  I  humbly  conceive,  that  if  classical 
knowledge  be  not  ample,  it  is,  in  a  gi'eat  measure, 
useless ;  and  that  no  time  is  less  profitably  spent, 
than  diat  which  is  passed  in  acquu-ing  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  the  ancient  languages.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow,  that  the  literature  of  antiquity  should 
engross  the  exclusive  attention  of  young  men  at  col- 
lege, from  day  to  day,  and  from  term  to  term,  and 
thereby  preclude  Uie  study  of  those  more  important 
branches  of  knowledge  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
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piofessioiial  eminence,  in  the  several  departments  of 
tuitive  life.  The  labours  of  the  school-boy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  employ  the  more  mature  talent  of  the 
maji;  nor  should  the  mere  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
words  be  permitted  to  supersede  the  investigatiou  of 
modem  science,  and  those  sublime  researches  into 
the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind,  which  have 
remunerated  the  labours  of  philosophy  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years. 

The  business  of  the  under-graduate  course  ought 
to  comprehend,  besides  the  learned  languages,  tlie 
elements  of  philosophy  in  all  its  branches, — of  the 
science  of  mind,  logic,  etliics,  geometry,  and  physics. 
I  speak  here  only  of  the  elements  of  those  sciences, 
as  alone  applicable  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of 
tlie  student,  at  this  period  of  his  academical  life.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  professor  will  un- 
dertake to  communicate,  in  the  short  time  allotted 
to  such  pursuits  at  college,  a  complete  system  of 
principles  and  deductions,  in  any  one  of  the  de- 
partments now  siiecified.  A  teacher  must  not  expect 
to  carry  his  pupils,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
to  the  higher  parts  of  tliose  sciences,  which  it  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  proiwr  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  studying  for  tlieroselves.  All  that  he  can  accom- 
plish, in  so  short  a  period,  is  to  open  up  the  path 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  pursue,  to  give  direc- 
tions for  their  successful  progress,  and  to  define  the 
objects  which  they  are  to  keep  iii  view.  By  inducing 
them  to  employ  their  intellectual  faculties,  according 
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to  llie  plun  of  diligence  proposed,  he  will  enable 
them  lo  know  their  own  strength ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  acquire  the  command  of  a  powerful  instru- 
ment which  nature  has  put  into  their  hands,  for  the 
most  valuable  purposes.  For  when  the  habit  of  in- 
vestigation is  once  formed,  and  the  ener^es  of  the 
mind  are  placed  under  the  control  of  well-regulated 
attention,  the  student  becomes  his  own  best  teacher, 
and  the  Important  work  of  education  goes  on  of  its 
own  accord,  without  either  pain  or  effort. 

In  these  outlines,  I  have  arranged  the  subjects  of 
the  first  or  introductory  part  of  mental  philosophy— 
in  the  following  order.  ^ 

1st.  The  elements  of  the  science  of  mind,  or, 
an  analysis  of  the  powers  of  tlie  mind,  particularly 
of  those  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  followed 
by  an  illustration  of  their  several  mules  of  ojieration, 
derived  from  the  origin  of  language,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  genera!  grammar. 

2d,  The  elements  of  intellectual  cultiu-e,  applied 
to  each  respective  faculty,  and  to  their  mutual  co- 
operation or  processes  of  action:  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  logic,  ancient  and  modem. 


3d.  An  analysis  of  the  powers  of  taste ;  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  of  the  internal  or  reflex  sense%^  . 
of  novelty,  beauty,  sublimity,  &c. 
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♦til.  An  explanation  of  lUe  means  by  which  these 
(>owers  or  susceptibilities  are  cultivated;  iUustrated 
by  the  history  of  tlie  fiiie  arts,  and  the  principles  of 
composition  in  the  department  of  belles  lettres. 

5th.  The  powers  of  conununication  by  speech  and 
writing;  and  the  means  of  cultivating  these  powers, 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  tlie  arts  of  rhetoric  and 
criticism. 

These  subjects  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  a  tliird 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  imder-graduate  course,  and 
are  very  properly  made  to  precede  tlie  more  pro- 
found inquiries  which  belong  to  ethics  and  physics. 
TTiere  has,  no  doubt,  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  learned,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
studies  which  ought  immediately  to  succeed  the  clas- 
sics, in  the  order  of  academical  tuition.  Some  recom- 
mend geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  as  more  suit- 
able to  the  physical  coimections  of  things,  where  facts 
lay  hold  of  the  mind,  before  reason  can  deduce  prin- 
ciples or  generalize  phenomena.  In  certain  univer- 
sities, accordingly,  the  students  pass  from  tlie  ancient 
languages  to  some  one  of  the  sciences  which  respect 
matter,  and  enter  not  upon  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
logic,  ethics,  &c.  lUl  toward  the  close  of  the  under- 
graduate course. 

For  reasons  already  staled,  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  more  advantageous  to  begin  the  philosophical 
course  with  iho  slmUcs  which  respect  the  oj>erntions 
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of  niiiid.      In  all  the  branches  of  Iminuii  kiiowletli 
mind  is  either  the  subject  or  the  instrument  of 
search.     In  metaphysics,  ethics,  politics,   tlicoioj 
and  taste,  no  progress  can  be  made  without  a  pr&> 
\'ious  analysis  of  the  intellectual  an<l  moral  faculties ; 
the  anatomy  of  the  mind  must  be  studied,  before 
tlie  mental  powers  can  be  thoroughly  known  or  siux, 
ressfully  exercised ;  and  no  one  will  so  profitably 
ploy  himself  in  the  examination  of  tlie  material  worl 
OS   lie  who  has  been  act^ustomed  to  turn  his  mind 
uiward  upon  the  coiu-se  of  its  own  operations,   to 
mark  their  origin,  their  connection,  and  their  results, 


It  is  of  less  consequence,  no  doubt,  to  vary  a  lil 
the  order,  in  which  the  subjects  of  study  are  u 
Iruduced,  tliaii  to  leave  out  the  most  important  of 
tliem  altogetlicr ;  and  it  does,  I  humbly  confess,  ap- 
pear to  me,  tliat.  In  the  l^nglish  universities,  there  is 
too  great  a  portion  of  the  luider-graduate  course  ex^' 
clusively  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  classical  literature 

But  it  is  not  only  the  matter  of  study  which  en*; 
gages  the  attention  of  htm  who  takes  a  suney  of  the 
present  state  of  imJversity  education ;  the  methods 
also  which  are  adopted  in  the  several  seminaries  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  present  not  less  variety  than 
the  subjects  to  which  lliey  are  directed,  claim  his 
serious  consideration,  njid  naturally  suggest  some 
thoughts  on  tlie  means  of  their  improvement. 

Evei'y  one  knows  tliat  the  mcdiod  of  teaching  phi- 
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losophy  whicli  is  pursued  in  the  Scottish  cullers, 
differs  considerably  from  that  which  has  been  long 
acted  upon  in  tlie  universities  of  Englnnd.  In  the 
former,  a  series  of  written  lectures,  composed  or 
compiletl  by  tlie  professors^  are  onnunlly  deUvered 
from  their  respective  chairs;  wliereos,  in  the  latter* 
the  business  of  education  is  carried  on  almost  entire- 
ly by  means  of  private  reading,  and  a  species  of  col- 
loquial examinations.  In  the  prosecution  of  tliis  last 
method,  the  college  tutor,  instead  of  lecturing,  jieru- 
ses  certain  authors  along  with  his  pupils,  explaining 
particular  passages  as  he  goes  along,  and  conversing 
with  iJiem  on  the  doctrines  or  facts  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  directed. 

Each  plan,  no  doubt,  haa  its  pecuUar  advantages ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  easily  practicable  lo  combine  the 
best  parts  of  each,  without  sacriiicing  any  thing 
essential  in  eitlier.  Could  this  not  be  effected,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the  tutorial  system, 
limited  and  restricted  as  it  must  be,  as  infinitely 
more  useful  than  a  mere  coiu-se  of  lectures,  un- 
accompanied with  examinations  and  exercises.  The 
leading  improvement,  then,  which  I  should  venture 
to  recommeiid,  is  the  introduction  into  the  English 
colleges  of  lectures,  properly  so  called,  to  be  incor- 
porated, to  a  ccrtiiin  extent,  witli  tlieir  present  me- 
thod of  teaching  by  means  of  reading  and  conversa- 
tion. This  addition  to  tlieir  system,  so  far  from  ob- 
structing or  superseding  any  of  their  accustomed 
processes  of  intellectual  culture,  would,  1  am  con- 
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vincecl,  both  rentier  them  more  eflGcacious,  and, 
the  same  time,  more  agreeable  to  the  student.  In- 
deed, the  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils,  and 
the  full  command  of  their  time  and  arrangements, 
which  b  placed  in  tlie  hands  nf  the  college  tutor,  are 
circumstances  eminendy  favourable  to  a  successful 
application  of  the  method  of  teaching  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  unfold  in  the  foregoing  pages.  J 


The  greatest  obstacle  which  we  have  to  encounter,  ' 
in  this  port  of  the  island,  in  following  out  tlie  details 
of  our  plan,  by  daily  examinations,  and  tliemes,  arises 
fi-om  our  very  numerous  classes,  consisting  in  some 
instances  of  nearly  two  hundred  students.     In  a  col- 
lege, therefore,  where  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
generally  attend  the  lectures  on  mental  philosophy 
and  ethics,  we  have  the  best  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  system,  would  be  rea- 
lized to  their  fullest  extent;  that  each  of  the  young 
men  would  be  examined  every  day  on  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  lecture,  and  that  essays  would  b 
regularly  prescribed  on  tJie  principal  topics  thus  pre 
viously  illustrated  and  brought  home  to  their  coi 
prehension.     The  age,  too,  of  the  pupils  who  ent€ 
the    English   universities,   presents   anotlier  facili^ 
'  for  adopting,  in  such  schools,  the  lecture  system,  aS  ' 
a   means  of  philosophical  instruction.      Tlie   mind 
of  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  is  sufficiently 
mature  to  follow  out  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  to  per- 


,  c^ve  the  connexion  of  a  discourse;  whereas, 
I  land,  there  are  always  a  number  of  students 
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[ihliosopliy  classes,  who  are  not  qualified,  either  iii 
respect  of  age  or  of  previous  acquirements,  for  enter- 
ing upon  such  pursuits.  In  every  point  ot  view, 
tJien,  the  method  of  teaching  by  lecture,  examination, 
and  die  performance  of  essays,  is  fuUy  more  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  English  and  Irish  univer- 
sities, than  to  those  of  Scotland ;  and  seems  calculat- 
ed, of  course,  to  produce  still  greater  advantages  in 
the  former,  than  have  ever  yet  been  actually  realized 
in  the  latter. 

But,  I  am  aware,  it  may  still  be  proposed  as  a 
preliminary  question,  whether  the  method  of  teach- 
ing, in  present  use,  does  not  answer  all  tlie  purposes 
of  education,  as  well  as  that  which  is  here  recom- 
mendeil :  whether  a  careful  perusal  of  select  authors, 
and  a  subsequent  conversation  upon  them,  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupils,  are  not  employments  as 
likely  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth,  as  a  formal 
lecture  pronounced  in  tlicir  hearing,  even  when  it  is 
made  the  groimd-work  of  examination,  and  convert- 
ed into  materials  for  exercises  in  composition. 

To  decide  this  point,  it  is  necessarj-  to  come  to  an 
understnnding  as  to  what  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
main  purjmses  of  education ;  and  I  should  imagine, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  these  are 
comprehended,  Jlr^  in  Uic  communication  of  know- 
le<lge  i  mid,  secotuUif,  in  the  culdvatlon  of  the  mental 
powers,  without  a  reference  to  any  specific  acquire- 
ment, in  literature  or  science. 
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Willi  regard  to  the  communication  of  knowledge 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ns  far  as  regards  classi- 
cal learning,  inatliematics,  and  the  higher  parts  of 
aritlimetic,  the  only  rational  method  of  conveying 
instruction  is  to  peruse,  with  the  pupil,'the  best  works 
in  these  several  departments.  No  man  ever  thought 
of  teaching  a  boy  to  understand  Homer,  Euclid,  or 
La  Place,  by  means  of  lectiu^s.  But, 
speaking  of  philosopliical  etlucation,  as  it  relates 
the  science  of  mind,  of  morals,  and  of  human  life ; 
principles  of  reasoning  and  of  taste ;  the  distinction  of 
good  and  evil,  the  doctrines  of  justice,  of  law  and  of 
government ;  and,  certainly,  in  tliis  wide  field,  where 
opinions  have  so  long  remained  unsettled,  and  where 
no  authority  is  permitted  to  give  a  final  decis 
very  tlifFcrent  mode  of  instruction  ought  to  be  pi 
sued.  It  is  here,  in  short,  that  the  lecture  syst( 
ought  to  be  introduced,  as  supplementary  to  that 
individual  reading. 


For  instance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  th( 

no  one  writer  contains  all  that  the  student  ought  to 

know,  and  that  every  writer  comprehends  more  than 

it  is  either  requisite  or  expedient  should  be  laid  be- 

I  Sore  Iiim.     Our  greatest  authors,  it  is  well  known, 

wrote,  not  for  beginners,  nor  with  the  view  of  giving 

a  didactic  system,  but  for  tlie  learned  world  at  largi 

and  commonly,  too,  with  the  intention  either  of  s 

tacking  or  supporting  ^sorne  particnlar  hypothesin 

^  2t  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  find,  in  any  single  n 

Klhe  elementary  statements,  combined  with  those  gem 
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iiil  views,  on  whicli  a  phtlosopliical  education  should 
l)e  constructed :  and  thus  it  necessarily  becomes  tlie 
nfTice  of  a  teaclier  to  read,  to  select,  and  to  arrange, 
far  the  use  of  his  pupils;  and,  from  the  stores  of  know- 
leilge  with  which  his  professional  studies  must  be  su|7- 
posed  to  have  fumislied  him,  to  bring  forward  what 
shall  appear  best  suited  to  tlieir  previous  attainments, 
as  well  as  to  the  particular  object  of  his  course.  In 
drawing  up  his  lectures,  in  such  circumstances,  tlie 
professor  will  frequently  see  it  expedient  to  confine 
liiniself  to  the  outlines  of  subjects,  which  may  be 
treated  by  the  original  author  in  great  detail :  he  will 
give,  at  some  length,  tlie  history  of  opinioti,  on  the 
mure  important  questions  which  present  themselves 
for  discussion :  he  will  call  the  attention  of  hb  pupils 
to  the  various  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
nitnd,  from  its  first  attempt  at  generalization  to  the 
acconi])lislunent  of  a  connected  system :  and,  in  par- 
ticular, he  will  point  out  the  numerous  sources  of  er- 
ror, wlietlier  arising  from  tlie  nature  of  certain  inqui- 
ries, or  from  the  imperfection  of  human  reason,  which 
have  at  various  times  materially  retanled  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Indeed,  in  many  subjects  of  study, 
such  as  divinity,  law,  ediics,  and  politics,  the  history 
uf  opinion  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  our 
knowledge.  Our  inquiries,  after  the  statement  of 
a  few  first  principles,  are  du-ected  to  little  more  than 
the  succession  of  truth  and  error,  to  the  varying  forms 
which  they  may  have  assumed,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances which  have  pavuil  tlie  way  for  their  alternate 
reception.     It  must  then  be  abundantly  evident,  that 
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the  perusal  of  no  one  work,  in  these  depBrtmei 

nor,   indeed,   of  all  the  works,  at  any  c 

would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

If,  indeed,  we  shall  lie  allowed  to  suppose,  that  the 
object  of  the  tutor  and  his  pupil  is  confined  to  the 
very  limited  atttunmcnt  of  knowing  what  were  the 
opinions  of  an  individual  author;  of  Aristotle,  for 
ample,  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  or  of  Reld,  on  any  parti* 
lar  point  of  philosophy,  the  plan  of  education  at  pre- 
sent pursued  is  unquestionably  the  best  that  could  be 
imagined  to  gratify  their  ambition;  for,  they  have 
only  to  turn  up  the  chapter  and  section  of  the  parti- 
cular work,  to  examine  the  argument,  and  to  note 
down  the  conclusion.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  views  extend  to  the  more  exalted  object  of  in- 
quiring what  are  now  received  as  the  general  opin- 
ions, on  the  various  subjects  handled  so  successfully 
by  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Reid,  in  their 
spective  works — what  were  the  notions  which 
vailed  as  to  the  object  of  philosophy,  and  the  prim 
pies  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  long  interval 
tween  the  first  and  last  of  these  distinguished  wril 
— what  were  the  discoveries  or  modes  of  thinking 
which  led  to  the  several  changes  of  doctrine  on  these 
points,  as  we  find  tliem  recorded  in  the  history  of 
science,  and  upon  what  particular  gromids  each 
succeeding  theory  was  ultimately  maintained  or  re- 
jected, it  is  manifest  that  all  the  reading  which  the 
pupil,  directed  by  his  tutor,  could  possibly  overtake* 

ring  the  whole  time  allotted  for  college  resideno^, 
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would  not  enable  him  to  accomplish  thiti  end.  In 
short,  the  reading  system  of  instruction  can  only  be 
recommended,  when  the  teacher  wishes  to  convey  to 
his  students  the  views  of  some  individual  philosopher; 
and,  OS  such  a  limitetf  undertaking  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  present  state  of  science,  it  follows, 
that,  in  order  to  realize  the  first  mentioned  puriMse 
of  academical  education,  namely,  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  the  tutor  ought  to  prepare,  from  his 
own  stores  of  information,  a  course  of  lectures  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils ;  containing  at  once  an  outline  wlucli 
they  should  endeavour  to  fill  up,  and  a  guide  to  the 
best  source  of  materials. 


Let  us  apply  these  general  observations  to  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  the  schools  where  the  reading  plan  of 
teaching  pliltosophy  i^  adopted.  The  books  usually 
read  in  the  colleges  alluded  to,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  are,  I  beheve,  Aristotle's 
Analytics,  or  an  abridgment  of  them  in  Latin, 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Re  id's 
Essays,  Stewart's  Elements,  and  one  or  two  other 
works  written  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  the 
same  views.  Now,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  per- 
son acquainted  with  tlie  character  of  the  publications 
just  specified,  tliat,  in  many  respects,  they  ore  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruction; 
jmrticularly,  as  they  contain,  e\cn  in  the  first  parts  of 
them,  much  of  abstraction,  generalization,  and  deep 
reasoning,  entirely  l)cyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
youthful  mind.     1  pass  over  the  Analytics,  which  arc 
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now  generally  considered  as  altogether  unfit  lo  1 
used  OS  an  introduclion  to  the  study  of  Plulo§ophy. 
But  even  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Locke  is  little  better  cal- 
culated for  tlie  coninieuceinenl  of  a  philosophical 
course.  He  begins  with  a  very  argumentative  dis- 
sertation on  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideasj  and  goes  on 
to  explain  our  notions  of  power,  time,  space,  infin- 
ity, &c.  whicli  are  some  of  the  most  abstract  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Reid,  again,  in  his 
essays  on  the  intellectual  powers,  after  some  very  ju- 
dicious observations  on  the  raethotl  of  studying  mind, 
proceeds  almost  immetliately  to  certain  hj'jTOtheses 
on  the  nerves  and  brain,  the  phenomena  of  external 
objects,  and  the  doctrine  of  ideas  illustrated  by  the 
theories  of  Berkley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hume.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Stewart,  too,  although  entitled  Elements 
of  Philosophy,  can  be  consideretl  as  elements  to  those 
only  who  have  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  study  of  mind.  It  requires  only  to  run  over 
the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  his  first  volume,  to 
be  satisfied  of  this  fact.  The  general  and  enlight- 
ened views  which  he  gives  on  education,  on  the  art  of 
reasoning,  and  on  the  theories  of  perception,  cannot 
be  fully  comprehended  by  those  to  whom  the  very 
term  philosophy  has  never  been  explained,  and  who 
are  of  course  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise 
objects  of  all  their  inquiries. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remark,  I  should  hop^  ^ 
tliat  these  strictures  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  general  merits  of  the  works  now  mentioned,  all  of 
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which  have  so  materially  extended  the  bounds  of 
science,  and  done  so  much  honour  to  their  respective 
authors.  Nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  from  the 
subjects  which  are  discussed,  and  the  abstract  manner 
in  which  these  works  are  composed,  they  are  not  at 
all  suited,  as  school-books,  to  the  habits  and  acquire- 
ments of  those  entering  on  their  first  course  of  phi- 
losophy. 


But,  supposing  that  the  works  of  an  individual 
philosopher,  Mr.  Locke  or  Dr.  lleid,  for  instance^ 
were  completely  calculated  for  a  college  lesson; 
that  the  matter,  the  arrangement,  and  the  mode 
of  writing,  were,  in  nil  respects,  suitable  to  the 
capacity  of  beginners,  it  is  clear  that  pupils  taught  in 
this  way,  would  only  liecome  acquahited  with  tlie 
o))inions  of  one  man,  and  witli  the  state  of  philosophy 
at  the  particular  period  when  he  wrote.  With  re- 
spect, then,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a^  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
mind,  of  reasoning,  of  morals,  the  method  of  teaching 
pursuul  in  the  English  colleges  would,  in  my  cstimO' 
tion,  be  greatly  improved  by  introducing  the  practice 
of  lecturiug,  in  the  Scottish  accejitation  of  the  word. 


The  communication  of  knowledge  is  not,  however, 
on  any  account,  the  principal  object  which  ought  to  be 
kept  iii  view,  in  constructing  a  system  of  academical 
education.  However  important  the  knowledge  receiv- 
ed from  particular  authors  may  be,  and  whatever  im- 
|)rovcnients  may  be  mode  in  tlie  modes  of  communi- 
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eating  it  by  more  strict  and  minute  examinnUoiis,  by 
collections  or  otherwise,  it  must  be  obscrveil,  that 
these  exercises  embrace  chiefly  the  means,  but  not 
the  ultimate  end  of  education.  They,  indeed,  tend 
to  improve  the  powers  of  comprehension  and  me~ 
mory;  but  they  are  not  calculated  to  bestow  that 
vigour,  activity,  and  penetration,  by  which  students 
obtain  knowledge  of  their  own ;  by  which  they  ge- 
nerate new  trains  of  thinking,  and  ac<juire  habits  of 
weighing  and  estimating  the  grounds  of  their  judg- 
ments ;  and  of  combining  and  expressing  the  know- 
ledge which  has  been  acquired. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  lecturing  system  appears 
superior  to  that  with  wliich  we  are  now  comparing  it, 
Willie  listening  to  a  discourse  dehvered  with  some  de- 
gree of  animation,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  necessarily 
more  awakened,  and  feels  a  more  powerful  demand 
made  upon  its  energies,  than  when  perusing  a  printed 
volume;  for,  in  tlie  latter  case,  he  is  quite  aware  that 
inattention  can  be  made  upforbyasecondrending,and 
that  every  fit  of  absence  may  be  fully  compensated  ])y 
a  little  voluntary  exertion,  when  he  is  more  disposed 
to  be  studious.  The  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  who 
hears  a  lecture  pronounced  from  the  chair,  and  who 
knows  he  is  to  be  examined  on  the  subject  of  that 
lecture,  its  principal  topics,  its  arrangement  and  il- 
lustrations, and  to  be  required  to  write  an  exercise 
on  some  part  of  it,  composed,  too,  upon  the  materials 
with  which  he  has  been  thereby  supplied,  is  naturally 
actuated  by  every  motive  which  can  stimulate  indus- 
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try  and  sustain  nttention.  The  memory  is  employed 
to  store  up  the  facts  and  reasonings  brought  forward 
by  tlie  lecturer;  tlie  judgment  is  exercised  in  disco- 
vering their  connection  and  dependence;  and  the 
powers  of  reasoning  are  called  into  action,  while  he 
draws  conclusions  and  generalizes  his  inferences. 
Compared  widi  tliese  efforts  of  mind,  the  mere  read- 
ing a  volume  in  private  is  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
employment,  Tiie  Intellectual  powers  are  never  suf- 
ficiently roused;  they  are  in  a  state  approaching  to 
passivity,  being  never  stretched  to  their  full  ten- 
sion, nor  made  to  put  forth  all  their  strengdi.  The 
young  man,  in  short,  is  not  induced  by  the  mode  of 
his  pursuits  to  bring  his  energies  into  play;  he  is  not 
permitted  to  know  the  extent  of  his  talents,  nor  the 
amount  of  his  endowments.  He  merely  endeavours 
to  deposit  in  his  recollection  a  number  of  statements 
and  a  few  general  argiunents,  without  having  had  to 
strain  tlie  faculty  of  reminiscence  m  gathering  them 
togetlier,  or  to  task  his  judgment  with  the  discovery 
of  their  relations.  In  a  class-room,  on  the  other 
hand,  emulation  and  energy  are  found  to  result  from 
the  simple  circumstance,  that  a  number  of  young 
persons  similarly  situated  as  to  age  and  advantages, 
are  engaged  in  listening  to  the  same  things,  and  In 
receiving  the  same  impressions.  A  sympathetic  anl- 
mnlion  pervades  the  whole ;  the  glow  of  zeal,  and 
an  expression  of  curiosity  are  jwrcfeived  in  almost 
every  countenance;  all  the  fnculties  of  tlie  mind  are 
exertetl,  and  powers  unused  before,  are  awakened 
nito  life  and  activity. 
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The  vhvz  voce  examinatioD,  too,  would  be  attended 
with  the  best  effects  in  an  English  college.  The  age 
of  the  pupils,  their  previous  acquirements  as  classical 
scholnrs,  and  llie  convenient  number  in  which  they 
assemble,  are,  as  has  been  already  lueutioned,  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  n  successfid  application  ot 
the  method  now  recommended.  Such  examinations 
are  obviously  a  much  better  test  of  ability,  and  afford, 
at  the  same  time,  much  more  efficient  means  of  im- 
provement, tlian  a  conversation,  or  even  a  series  ol 
questions,  on  the  works  of  any  writer,  however  emi- 
nent. For,  in  the  latter  case,  tlie  pupil  will  be  apt 
to  give  his  answer  in  the  words  of  hia  author,  with- 
out, perhaps,  clearly  understanding  the  terms  ol 
which  he  makes  use;  whereas,  in  an  examination  on 
a  lecture,  to  which  he  hati  listened  in  the  company 
of  others,  he  is  compelled  to  exercise  at  once  his 
judgment,  and  his  memory,  and  to  express  h's  mean-, 
ing  in  language  of  his  own  composition.  ^m 

We  may  take  an  example  from  another  depart* 
ment  of  mental  exertion,  the  office  of  a  reporter  in 
tlic  House  of  Commons,  and  compare  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  faculties  of  memory,  arrangement  and 
expression,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  these  powers  in 
the  detflils  of  such  a  duty,  with  those  which  would  arise 
from  the  mere  reading  a  speech  in  the  newspapers, 
even  although  he  who  reads  were  required  to  give 
some  account  of  it,  when  he  had  finished  the  perusal. 
TItis  is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  The  student  who 
listens  to  an  academical  lecture,  mider  the  iniprea- 
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sioii  that  he  is  to  be  examined  upon  it,  nnd  to  give 
the  substance  of  it  in  an  essay,  is  in  the  situation  of 
the  reporter  in  the  house  of  commons ;  the  student, 
again,  who  reads  a  book  in  his  apartment,  in  the  view 
of  conversing  upon  it  with  hia  tutor,  resembles  the 
mere  reader  of  a  speech  in  a  newspaper ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  upon  a  candid  inquiry,  that  the  effects  of 
the  two  systems  of  education,  here  indirectly  com- 
pared, will  be  analogous  to  those  comiected  with  the 
two  exercises  now  described.  Every  one  knows, 
how  astonishingly  successfid  many  reporters  are, 
both  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  in  giving  the  principal  topics,  as  well  as  the 
leading  points  of  iUustration,  of  a  long  speech ;  and, 
it  is  too  obvious  to  require  remark,  that  this  com- 
mand of  the  several  faculties  of  memory,  discrimina- 
tion, and  arrangement,  arises  from  a  species  of  men- 
tal exeruse,  in  many  respects  similar  to  tliat  which  is 
followed  out  in  the  first  class  of  philosophy  at  Glas- 
gow, and  which  I  am  satisfied,  might  easily  be  in- 
troduced, under  certain  modiiications,  into  other 
academical  establishments. 


With  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  writing  of 
essays  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  lectures,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  improvement,  and  eminently  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  English  colleges.  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
that  essays  are  prescribed  at  present  in  the  univer- 
sities of  England,  nnd  in  that  of  Ireland ;  but,  as  1 
have  already  remarked,  they  arc  usually  confined  to 
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subjects  unsuitable  for  very  young  students, 
frequently  so  restricted,  indeed,  as  to  exclude  under- 
graduates altogether  from  competition.  The  great 
use  of  this  kind  of  exercise  must  arise  from  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  adapted,  not  only  to  the  ac- 
quirements and  previous  habits  of  tlie  pupil)  in  the 
outset  of  his  philosophical  studies,  but  especially  to 
his  progress  in  knowledge  and  maturity  of  talent, 
according  as  these  may  happen  to  be  displayed,  at 
every  subsequent  stage  of  hb  advancement.  At  first, 
the  subject  prescribed  ought  to  be  simple,  and,  at 
tlie  same  time,  susceptible  of  copious  illustration. 
The  essay  itself  ought  not  to  be  long,  and  the  pupil 
should  even  be  directed,  in  liis  earlier  efforts,  how  to 
distribute  hb  materials,  and  to  connect  his  para- 
graphs. In  these  acts  of  attention  and  assistance,  we 
discover  the  judgment  and  usefulness  of  the  teacher ; 
and  in  prosecuting  the  plan  of  essay-writing,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  might  easily  be  carried  within  the 
walls  even  of  the  larger  English  colleges,  a  thousand 
occasions  would  present  themselves  to  the  intelligent 
tutor,  for  giving  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  to  our 
mode  of  teaching,  than  we  ourselves  have  ever  been 
able  to  attain.  ^m 

The  improvement  of  tlie  students  in  philosopb^H 
taste,  and  composition,  would  be  promoted  at  once, 
and  by  the  same  means.  Their  natural  abihties  would 
receive  regular  and  appropriate  culture;  and,  what  is 
more  valuable  than  all  these  advantages  put  together, 
the  young  men,  taught  iu  tiiis  way,  would  uctjuire  a 
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force,  and  ready  use,  of  nil  their  intellectual  facullieii; 
aiid  would  be  qualliied  for  higliei-  pursuits  in  tlie  paths 
of  science,  or  for  enj^ing  more  successfully  in  the 
business  of  active  life.  Tlie  object  of  the  teacher  who 
follows  tlijs  practical  method,  as  I  have  already  repeat- 
edly obsened,  is  not  so  much  to  convey  knowledge,  as 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils  an  Instrument  for 
acquiring  it  by  their  own  exertions ;  not  so  much  to 
give  tliem  an  abstract  view  of  mind,  in  general,  as  to 
make  them  thorouglily  acquainted,  from  experience 
and  reflection,  with  all  its  powers  and  modes  of  ope- 
ration, in  the  acts  of  perceiving,  remembei-ing,  forming 
judgments,  conductlngaprocessof  reasoning,  and  ge- 
neralizing particular  inferences.  He  undertakes  not  to 
confer  upon  them  the  riches  of  leariung  to  any  given 
amount,  or  of  any  specified  description ;  but  ratlier 
such  a  degree  of  improvement,  and  such  a  ready  use 
of  their  intellectual  powers,  as  like  tlie  philosopher's 
stone,  will  convert  into  gold  every  thing  to  which 
they  are  apphed.  In  the  outset  of  the  course,  ac- 
cordingly, he  regards  knowledge  as  valuable  to 
youth,  on  hardly  any  other  account  than  as  it  con- 
stitutes the  materials  of  thinkuig,  and  tlie  means  of 
cnrrying  on  a  practical  system  of  instruction ;  con- 
vinced tliat,  if  he  succeed  in  training  liis  students  to 
reason,  to  in<]uire,  to  arrange  tlieir  thoughts  cle^y, 
and  to  dothe  them  with  ease  in  a  suitable  form  of 
expression,  the  principal  en<l  of  an  academical  edu- 
cation will  assuredly  be  attained. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  nny  thing  now  staled. 
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that  the  j  udicious  perusal  of  select  authors,  even  dm 
ing  the  course  of  the  session,  ought  to  be  olu^ther 
disregarde<l.  On  the  contrnry,  the  lecture-system 
when  properly  condncted,  by  frequent  reference  to 
works  connected  with  the  several  subjects  discussed, 
necessarily  leads  to  the  perusal  of  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions ;  and  the  only  danger  attending  it,  is,  that  the 
reading  of  the  students  may  become  desultory  and 
promiscuous,  and  consequently  improfi table.  To 
prevent  this,  I  usually  specify  such  parts  of  every 
work  as  ought  to  be  read  in  the  meantime,  being 
those,  of  course,  that  are  most  nearly  aUied  to  the 
business  in  hand ;  requesting  the  young  men  to  post- 
pone the  farther  examination  of  its  contents  till  the 
ensuing  vacation,  when  they  have  more  leisure  to 
profit  by  such  studies.  During  the  term,  there  is  no 
time  for  extensive  reading,  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents being  chiefly  taken  up  with  exercises  which 
they  have  to  write,  and  with  preparing  for  the  daily 
examinations.  The  lectures,  indeed,  so  far  from  pre- 
cluding the  advantage  of  private  study,  are  meant 
to  afibrd  directions  for  reading :  while  the  practice 
of  essay-writing  carries  with  it,  to  the  student,  a  very 
strong  inducement  to  consult  authors,  both  in  order 
to  obtain  materials,  and  to  ascertain  the  Justness  of 
his  own  conclusions.  The  great  object,  however, 
at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  is  the  improvement  of 
his  faculties,  to  which  mere  reading  is  supposed  to 
contribute  but  in  a  subordinate  degree,  and  is  there- 
fore not  made  the  principal  part  of  Ids  occupation. 
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In  justice,  however,  to  a  system,  of  whicli  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  llie 
defects,  I  may  add,  tliat  the  English  piMi  of  education 
by  means  of  books,  conversation,  and  abridgments,  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  Scots  niode  by  lecture,  when 
not  accompanied  with  regular  examinations,  and  a 
systematic,  progressive  course  of  themes.  Of  the 
latter  mode  of  conducting  iihiiosophical  education,  if 
education  it  ought  to  be  called,  I  am  unwilling  to 
speak  in  terms  which  its  absurdity  su^^sts  tn  my 
mind.  But  it  is  not  to  this  very  imperfect  metliod 
that  I  now  direct  tlie  attention  of  the  reader ;  and, 
while  indulging  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  plan  pursu- 
ed in  the  English  and  Irish  colleges,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted still  fartiier  to  observe,  tliat  in  the  subjects 
selected  by  the  tutors,  there  seems  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, at  least,  ft  neglect  of  mental  philosophy,  and 
of  tliat  natural  logic  which  t&  founded  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  intellectual  powers.  In  one  col- 
lege, classical  literature  is  almost  the  sole  study;  in 
another,  niatliemalics,  and  the  higher  ports  of  alg^ 
bra,  engross  all  the  attention;  but  in  scarcely  any,  do 
we  find  a  regular  process  of  intellectual  ciilture,  going 
on,  conducted  with  a  reference  to  the  natural  order 
of  the  human  faculties,  tlieir  growth,  their  progress 
and  maturity.  It  is,  therefore,  witli  the  view  of  sup- 
plying some  defects,  and  correcting  some  errors,  as 
ujKtu  the  most  candid  construction  they  appear  to 
me,  in  several  of  our  academical  institutions,  that  I 
have  presumed  to  bring  into  public  notice,  the  plan  of 
teaching  the  first  phUosophy  class  ij]  tills  university. 
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now  firmly  established  from  a  convictlun  of  its  i 
/fulness. 


To  give  full  effect,  however,   to  this  method  « 
teaching  philosophy,  the  office  of  tutor,  in  the  s 
ral  colleges,   ought  to  be  permanent.     Such  an 
raiigenieat    seems    absolutely    essential    to    succes 
in  the  art  of  teaching;  for  this  art,  like  all  other^fl 
being  founded   on   practice  and  observation,   mu^^ 
derive,   from    that    quarter,    all    the    improvemei 
of  which   it   is   susceptible.     Upon    the   i 
supposition,  that  the  art  of  teaching  consists  i 
mere  communication  of  knowledge,  it  has  been  iit- 
ferred,  tliat  wherever  a  person  has  acquired  a  certain 
portion  of  science,  or  Uterature,  he  is  inunediately 
qualified  to  instruct  others.     But  knowledge  and  in- 
tellect are  not  tlie  only  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
nor  even  the  most  important.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  experience,   that  the  most 
profound  scientific  attainments,   the  finest  imagina- 
tion, and  the  most  exquisite  taste,  do  not,  of  them-i— 
selves,  qualify  their  possessor  for  becoming  a  i 
criminating  or  useful  teacher.  The  knowledge  wliid 
will   most  avail   him,   in    aiding    the    endeavours  c 
youth,  is  tliat  which  is  dra»^^  from  a  strict  attention"! 
to  tile  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  i 
habits,  and  from  a  close  and  continued  intercourscjl 
with  his  pupils,  in  all  their  eSbrts,  in  their  success^  T 
and  in  their  failure.     A  teacher,  no  doubt,  when  he  J 
enters  upon  liis  office,  must  gain  experience  at  the  I 
cost  of  his  students,  on  the  same  principle  that  w  I 
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young  pliysician  improves  in  skill,  at  tlie  Iiiiznrd  of 
his  patients ;  but  in  colleges,  where  the  tutors  linve 
their  eyes  fixed  on  senior  fellowships,  or  churcli- 
tivings,  from  the  moment  they  enter  upon  their  duty, 
it  is  impossible  that  much  progress  can  be  made  by 
them  in  this  difficult  art.  In  this  way,  there  is  n 
constant  and  rapid  succesion  of  inexperienced  tu- 
tors thrown  into  tlie  most  active  department  of 
colleges ;  and  education,  viewed  in  reference  to  its 
most  important  objects,  ne\-er  can  rise  above  a  state 
of  infancy.  The  tutors  relinquisli  their  office,  just 
when  they  are  becoming  qualified  to  fill  it.  The 
ap[)ointment,  indeed,  according  to  the  notions  pre- 
valent in  such  places,  is  seldom  considered  of  high 
estimation ;  it  nmy  be  filled  by  any  one  who  has  been 
elected  to  a  fellowship,  and  it  is  abandoned  by  all, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs.  In  such 
circumstances,  then,  we  may  safely  infer  there  can  be 
nothing  of  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm  so  necessary 
to  carry  a  teacher  through  tlie  drudgery  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  There  can  be  no  such  tiling  as  an 
art  of  education.  The  old  and  tlie  exjierienccd  quit 
the  lielm,  and  the  vessel  is  left  to  the  direction  of 
tliose  who  have  scarcely  made  one  voyage.  In  any 
other  art,  it  would  be  thought  singular  indeed,  if 
those  who  were  appointed  to  teach  it  were  persons 
who,  from  their  age  or  practice,  had  the  fewest  op- 
portmiities,  and  the  most  limited  experience,  who 
were  to  continue  in  tliat  office  only  a  very  short  time, 
who  considered  it  merely  as  a  temporary  employment, 
and  who,  moreox'cr,  during   that  short  time,  so  far 
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from  having  a  sufiicient  inducement  to  exert  their  t 
lents  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  would  have  thdrv 
minds  fixeil  on  &  belter  situation,  eoon  to  be  enjoyed  ff 
by  tliem,  not  as  the  reward  of  services,   but  as  tha 
mere    contingent    of    seniority.     If    this    would    be 
thought  absurd  in  every  other  department  of  life, 
why  is  an  exception  to  be  nittde  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  most  ditficult,  and,  certainly,  not  the  least  impop*  1 
tant,  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  teaching. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  urge,  in  support  of  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  appointing  tutors,  that  many  of  them 
have  distinguished  tliemsetves  by  great  ability  andlj 
success  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  It  would 
wonderful  indeed,  if  among  such  a  number  as  ex 
cise  that  duty,  and  amid  such  a  variety  of  genius 
taste  as  must  occasionally  adorn  it,  there  should 
be  found  some  individuals  possessed  of  the  proper 
qualifications;  who  are  seen  to  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating knowledge  to  youth,  and  in  being 
mental  in  their  progress ;  who  do  not  allow  thetr 
minds  to  be  alienated  from  their  office  by  iuti 
prospects ;  and  who  find,  in  the  consciousness  of 
charguig  a  weighty  obligation,  a  motive  sufficient 
support  the  exhausting  labours  with  which  it 
tended.  Such  uistances,  however,  are  not  to  be 
tributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  system.  They  are  rather 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  exceptions,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting, in  strong  colours,  the  manifold  advantages 
which  would  result  irom  a  mode  of  appointment,  cal- 
culated  to  secure   alt   the   talent  and  zeal  of  ths 
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teacher,  for  the  improvement  of  education.  The  lower 
seminaries  all  over  the  country,  are  provided  with 
masters  on  a  better  principle  than  the  colleges  in 
either  of  the  Englisli  universities.  They  are  BUed 
by  men  who  make  education  their  profession;  and 
wlio,  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  notliing  beyond  it, 
devote  all  tlieir  time  to  its  details,  and  all  their  talents 
to  its  improvement. 


I  am  not  ignorant  that  another  argument,  if  such 
it  should  be  called,  has  been  repeatedly  employed,  ui 
support  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  English  universities.  It  has  been  maintained, 
that,  with  all  their  defects,  these  institutions  have 
sent  out  into  the  world  more  great  men — a  larger 
number  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  different  walks 
of  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  all  the  pursuits 
of  public  life — than  almost  all  other  establishments 
of  the  same  kind.  Tlie  views  upon  which  this  argu- 
ment is  founded  are  extremely  fallacious,  and  prove 
rather,  that  native  genius  cannot  be  depressed  by  de- 
fective systems  of  education,  than  that  eminent  talent^ 
or  even  great  acquirements,  are  to  be  attributetl  to  any 
mode  of  teaching.  The  greatest  men  whom  the  world 
haii  pro<luccd,  have  owed  but  a  very  slight  obligation 
to  the  care  or  skill  of  masters;  and,  when  we  i^enise 
the  biography  of  Milton,  Locke,  Newton,  and  John- 
son, we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  what  other 
groimd,  than  that  their  names  were  entered  in  a  col- 
lege record,  any  merit  has  been  token  by  the  semi- 
naries wherein  they  happen  to  keep  their  terms,     Is 
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it  imngineJ,  that  if  men  of  genius  were  to  give 
history  of  the  various  steps  of  their  secret  studies, 
and  the  accidental  aids  by  which  they  gradually  at- 
tained celebrity,  they  would  have  much  to  ascribe  to 
the  forms,  and  lessons,  and  commeutartcs,  of  a 
lege  tutor  ?  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  in  oi 
to  place  tliis  mode  of  reasoning  on  its  proper  founda- 
tion, that  we  had  a  list  of  the  thousands  who  might 
have  been  scholars  and  men  of  science,  if  they  hod 
been  suitably  instructed  ;  for,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  merit  of  academical  institutions  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, not  by  the  few  men  of  uncommon  talents  who 
have  l>een  there  educated,  but  by  their  success  in  cul- 
tivating ordinary  ability;  in  raising  the  lowest  mental 
endowments  to  tliat  degree  of  eminence  which  nature 
has  placed  within  their  reach;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
tendency  which  they  have  to  confirm  habits  of  indus- 
try and  a  love  of  research.  In  short,  we  must  not 
draw  our  conclusions  in  this  field  of  inquiry  fromi 
particular  instances;  and  we  have  it  not,  in  geneni^^ 
in  our  power  to  found  them  upon  a  comparative 
timate  of  what  is  actually  performed;  because  wa 
cannot  determine  how  much  is  due  in  every  sin^« 
case  to  natural  gifts,  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ii 
dividual  exertion,  and,  of  course,  how  much  belongs 
tlie  teacher,  and  how  much  to  the  system  of  the  schotd;' 
We  must,  therefore,  fonn  our  opinion  on  the  subject 
on  principles  connected  with  general  experience  re- 
lative to  the  human  faculties,  and  the  most  natural 
metliod  of  culture ;  on  tlie  analogy  of  nature  in  the 
development   of  our  mental  energies ;   and  on  tho 
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practice  of  those  who  have  been  most  successful  in 
instructing  the  young,  whether  in  action,  fact,  or 
principle.  To  this  criterion  I  am  willing  to  submit 
the  propriety  of  whatever  I  have  advanced,  either  in 
the  way  of  stricture,  or  of  suggestion. 

The  above  observations,  though  they  apply  more 
unmediately  to  those  colleges,  where  the  system  of 
education  is  avowedly  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Scotland,  have,  perhaps,  some  claims  on  die  atten- 
tion of  all  teachers  who  are  apjTOinted  to  conduct 
young  men  over  the  threshold  of  philosophy.  The 
lending  principle  of  the  methixl  which  1  here  venture 
to  recommend,  is  derived  from  tlie  analogy  of  nature, 
and  the  experience  of  mankind,  in  every  other  branch 
of  instruction,  which  prove  to  us  that,  in  learning 
any  art,  mere  precept  is  unavailing;  that  the  be- 
ginner, in  short,  must  work  as  well  as  listen;  other- 
wise he  has  no  chance  of  arriving  at  proficiency  in 
the  object  of  his  pursuit.  By  a  system  of  practictd 
education,  well  regulated,  and  judiciously  enforced^ 
the  student  is  enabled  to  become  his  own  teacher; 
and  when  he  has  been  accustometl  to  exercise  his  fa- 
culties,— to  arrange  his  thoiigliLi^,  whether  for  pro- 
secuting his  researches,  or  for  committing  them  to 
paper,  he  finds  that  he  can  do  for  himself,  what  tlie 
most  learned  professor,  without  such  means,  could 
never  have  qualified  him  to  perform.  Tlie  result,  on 
the  whole,  is  tliat,  unless  professors  condescend  to 
become  teachers,  not  only  communicating  instruc- 
tions to  their  stuilents;  but  subjecting  them  to  a  re- 
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giilar  course  of  active  Inboitr,  and  thus  obtaining  a 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress  of  their  miuds, 
— of  correcting  their  labours,  and  of  directing  them 
to  llie  means  of  liigher  degrees  of .  excellence, — the 
effects  of  education  will  only  be  experienced  by  the 
chosen  few,  whose  natural  talents  enable  them  to  fol- 
low out,  and  profit  by  the  ingenious  lectures  of  the 
professor.  J 


In  the  university  with  which  I  have  so  long  be«i- 
connected,  the  practical  mode  of  education  is  zealous- 
ly followed  in  all  the  departments  of  the  undergra- 
duate com'se.  In  the  class  of  moral  philosophy  whicli 
succeeds  that  of  the  logic,  the  professor  meets  his  stu- 
dents at  two  separate  hoius,  each  day,  during  the  ses- 
sion. At  the  first  of  these,  he  delivers  a  lecture  on 
the  principles  of  ethical  science,  embracing  such  inqui- 
ries into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  man,  considered  as  a 
moral  agent,  and  are  necessary  to  unfold  those  states  of 
thought  and  feehng,  known  by  the  terms  instinct,  ap- 
petite, desire,  passion,  and  affection.  In  this  way 
student  is  led  to  consider  tlie  origin  and  authority 
moral  sentiment,  and  to  trace  the  rise  of  those  ener- 
getic principles  which  actuate  and  impel  the  vast  me- 
chanism of  human  society; — as  also,  the  source  and 
distinction  of  moral  good  and  evd,  of  praise  and 
blame,  of  reward  and  punishment.  He  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  respecting  the  obligations  of  mo» 
rality,  tlie  qualities  of  mind  and  of  action  in  which^ 
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virtue  consists,  and  the  various  standards  of  moral 
excellence  which  have  been  proposed  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  to  determine  the  true  source  of  ap- 
probation in  the  human  mind. 

Tliose  subjects  are  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  law  and  government,  so  &r  as 
these  are  founded  on  the  moral  nature  of  man ; — 
tending  to  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  of  refine- 
ment in  the  history  of  civil  society. 

At  the  second  hour  of  meeting,  the  students  are 
examined  on  the  various  topics  of  the  lecture  which 
I  have  just  described; — or  they  listen  to  the  remarks 
of  the  professor  on  the  essays  they  are  enjoined  to 
write,  which  he  reads  daily  in  the  class; — or,  ac- 
cording to  a  practice  long  established  in  that  departs 
ment,  tliey  translate  to  him  a  portion  of  some  of  the 
ethical  works  of  Cicero,  or  of  the  Novum  Qrganon 
of  Lord  Bacon.  This  latter  exercise,  like  the  lectures 
of  the  college  tutors  in  English  universities,  is  ac- 
companied with  a  commentary  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

In  the  class  of  natural  philosophy,  the  last  in  the 
under-graduate  course,  the  professor  likewise  meets 
his  students  at  two  separate  hours  every  day.  At 
the  one,  he  gives  lectures  on  the  elements  of  matter 
and  motion,— on  mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydrosta- 
tics, optics,  and  astronomy.  It  being  understood  that 
the  students  have  previously  made  some  progress  in 
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mathematics,  he  applies  demonstrative  reasoning  I  _ 
those  parts  of  his  subjects,  whicli  admit  of  it;  while, 
in  other  brandies,  he  illustrates  the  laws  and  proces- 
ses of  nature  by  a  regular  course  of  experiments 
carefully  prepared,  and  exhibited  by  means  of  a  very 
expensive  and  ingenious  apparatus,  enlarged  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  progress  of  the  arts  required. 


But  it  k  chiefly  by  following  out  a  regular  system 
of  examinations  smd  exercises,  that  my  respected 
colleagues,  in  these  two  departments,  render  their 
labours  aviulable  to  the  great  object  of  academical 
instruction.  Nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  business  of 
tlie  class  more  agreeable  to  the  young  men  them- 
selves ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that,  besides  the  exercises  which  are  required  from 
the  whole  class,  there  are  not  a  few  presented  as  the 
fruits  of  voluntary  study  and  exertion  on  the  part  of 
individuals.  ITie  spirit  of  emulation  and  the  desire  of 
improvement,  which  are  tlius  excited,  make  the  la- 
bour light  and  even  pleasant.  The  student  has  the 
pride  of  appearing  before  his  master  and  his  com- 
panions, in  the  character  of  an  author;  and  however 
incorrect  or  trivial  hts  perfonnances  may  be,  tliey 
afford  him  at  least  the  means  of  regulating  thought, 
— of  improving  his  reasoning  and  his  style,  and  of 
measuring  the  progress  which  he  makes  under  the 
training  to  which  his  mind  is  subjected.  In  a  word, 
the  manifold  advantages  of  this  system,  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  con  only  be  appreciateil  by  those 
who  have  had  the  exptrieuce  of  dieir  happy  effects ; 
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and  tlint  tliis  practical  method  of  philosophical  in- 
struction, is  not  more  generally  adopted  in  our  aca- 
demical institutions,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  very  familiar  fact,  that  public  functionaries  ore, 
for  the  most  part,  more  incliiietl  to  rest  satisfied  witli 
merely  following  out  the  line  of  duty  which  custom 
has  prescribed,  than  to  intjuire  very  anxiously  how 
their  offices  might  be  rendered  more  efficient  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  commujiity. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  flatter  myself  with  the  expec- 
tation that  any  material  change,  in  the  system  now 
alluded  to,  will  be  adopted,  in  consequence  of  any 
recommendation  which  is  contained  in  these  pages. 
But  every  person  deeply  intei'ested  in  tl\e  success  of 
education  is  entitled  to  expect,  tliat  whatever  Is  candidly 
proposed,  as  an  improvement  in  the  plan  of  conduct- 
ing it,  should  receive,  at  least,  an  impartial  consider- 
ation. Nor  is  there  any  thing,  I  should  hope,  in  the 
constitution  of  colleges  in  the  south,  positively  to 
preclude  all  changes  whatsoever,  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying  tlic  induijtry  and  genius  of  their  students;  for 
a  statute  to  this  eflect  would  be  tantamount  to  a  de- 
termination, not  to  admit  any  of  the  improvements 
which  the  progress  of  science  may  bring  to  light, 
how  essential  soever  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object 
for  which  they  were  originally  foimded.  Every 
change  which  is  calcuiatetl  to  improve  philosophical 
education  must  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  uitent  even  of  the  most  ancient  of  such 
establishments;  and  it  Is  always  to  be  presumed,  dmt. 
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if  the  founders  had  possessed  tlie  knowledge  and  e 
perience  which  has  elsewhere  led  to  any  particular 
innovation,  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  it. 
For  instance,  tlie  statutes  left  in  force,  at  the  last 
visitation  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  required  that 
the  professor  of  the  first  class  of  philosophy  should 
teach  Aristotle's  logic,  and  those  parts  of  his  meta- 
physics which  treat  of  ontology  and  the  human  niind. 
But  the  present  professor  does  not  think  that,  by  any 
change  of  subject  which  he  has  introduced,  he  has 
deviated  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  spirit  of 
these  statutes ;  and  his  immediate  superiors,  accord- 
ingly, have  sanctioned  the  modifications  which  he  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  make,  both  ui  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  lectures,  or  in  the  details  of  teaclung. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  that  accommodation  to 
circumstances  which  the  imperfect  nature  of  all  hu- 
man institutions  is  found  to  demand.  Laws  become 
obsolete  from  the  change  of  manners  and  opinions ; 
and,  although  permitted  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
book,  have  no  more  force  than  if  they  had  never 
been  in  existence.  So  should  all  enactments  which 
restrict  education  fall  into  desuetude,  whenever  they 
are  found  to  oppose  the  advancement  of  sound  views 
and  of  useful  knowledge.  And  were  the  plan  of 
teaching  phdosophy,  which  is  here  recommended,  to 
be  adopted  in  our  universities,  the  reproach  which  is 
so  often  thrown  out  against  them,  of  not  teaching 
any  thing  comtected  with  the  busuiess  of  active  life 
would,  in  ii  great  measure,  be  removed. 
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But  I  fenr  not  so  much  the  opposition  which  arises 
from  statutes  and  the  caprice  of  founders,  as  that 
generated  by  prejudices  which  spring  up  in  learned 
societies,  and  are,  in  some  degree,  fostered  by  the 
habits  and  motles  of  life  which  there  prevail.  The 
magnificence  and  sjjlendour  of  ancient  establishments, 
with  the  power  and  privileges  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  have  contributed  to  separate  tliem,  in  some 
very  important  respects,  from  almost  every  other 
learned  society,  and  to  create  a  feehng  of  superiority, 
which  does  not  easily  brook  any  change  in  their  ha- 
bits and  institutions.  It  is  to  tliis  constitutional  pride 
and  importance  that  I  allude,  when  I  anticipate  op- 
position from  the  habits  of  thinking  which  prevail 
among  some  of  those  classes  of  men  to  whom  these 
observations  are  addressed ;  for  noUiing  is  likely  to 
be  so  ill  received  by  them  as  an  allusion  to  supposed 
defects  and  imperfections,  except,  perhap.s,  a  com- 
parison of  their  system  with  that  of  similar  establish- 
ments. 


It  is  not  my  object  here  to  moralize  on  human 
weakness,  nor  to  remonstrate  with  human  folly;  but, 
certainly,  neither  great  age  nor  great  weahh  ought  to 
be  made  the  groinid  on  which  to  raise  a  claim  of 
superior  excellence  for  a  public  seminary  of  educa- 
tion. Antiquity,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  infancy  of 
society;  and  riches,  in  this  caw,  as  in  all  others,  re- 
flect honour  on  their  possessor,  ordy  in  proportion 
to  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  employed.  Be- 
sides, the  revenue  of  a  college  ought  to  be  viewed  in 
Cgs 
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tile  liglit  uf  wages,  and  not  in  that  of  an  uncondi- 
lionnl  donation.  It  originally  sprang  from  the  piety 
or  liberality  of  individuals  who  wished  to  promote  the 
education  of  youtli ;  on  which  account,  it  becomes 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  members  of  colleges,  to 
provide,  witli  the  utmost  assiduity,  that  the  means 
afibrded  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  [lersoiis 
committed  to  their  care,  shall  not  only  be  such  as 
they  have  hitherto  been,  but  the  best  that  the  im- 
proved state  of  information,  in  modem  times,  can 
possibly  supply.  It  continues,  however,  to  be  a  re- 
proach on  some  learned  societies,  that  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  certain  modes  of  teaching  is  apt  to  become 
so  powei-ful,  as  to  withstand  every  effort  to  improve 
tliem;  and  that,  while  every  other  order  of  profes- 
sional men  are  disposed  not  only  to  borrow  but  to 
steal  improvements  from  one  another,  teachers  in 
universities  avoid  all  communication  and  intercourse, 
think  it  beneatli  them  to  take  a  hint  which  might 
prove  useful,  or  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  may  have  ventured  out  of  the  common  track. 
Such  conduct  is  neither  wise  nor  liberal.  Engagetl 
iu  the  same  dignified  and  important  work,  upon 
which  the  great  interests  of  society  so  much  dei«;nd, 
it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  public  teacher  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  whether  by  adopting  new 
methods,  or  by  improving  upon  the  old,  to  raise 
higher  and  higher  the  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ler  of  tile  human  being. 

Hut  I  forbear  insisting  upon  matters  so  obvious 
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oikI  common-place.  No  man  doubts  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  do  his  duty  in  the  best  way  that 
it  can  be  performed.  Tlie  only  difference  of  opinion 
is  respecting  the  means;  and,  to  come  to  a  right  judg- 
ment on  this  head,  nothing  more  seems  necessary 
than  candid  inquiry  and  a  fair  comparison.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  questions  as  to  right  and  wrong,  better 
and  worse,  the  force  of  truth  must  ultimately  prevail. 


Gg4 


I  PROCEED  now  to  moke  n  few  remarks  on  that  part 
of  the  academical  course  which  has  for  its  object,  the 
quaJification  of  professional  men  for  tlie  duties  of 
public  life;  and  also  to  suggest  some  observatii 
on  the  expediency  of  extending  its  limits,  so  far  a 
comprehend  certain  branches  of  study  which,  li 
ever  important  in  the  estimation  of  literary  men,  have 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  scheme  of  university 
education. 


In  general,  however,  my  remarks,  in  this  sectit 
apply,  not  so  much  to  the  things  which  are  taught, 
as  to  the  manner  of  teaching;  for,  though  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  suggestuig  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  professional  course,  my  cliief  object  is  to  re- 
commend to  those  who  preside  over  the  departments 
of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  the  adoption  of  the 
practical  method  of  instruction  which  i  have  already 
endeavoured  to  describe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  in  the  former  division  of  this  chapter, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  niunerous  advantages  which 
arise  from  employing  the  mental  energies  of  young 
men  m  tlieir  own  education,  and  to  expose  the  futility 
of  every  plan  of  education,  which  does  not  secure  the 
free  and  constant  co-operation  of  those  who  are  to 
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be  taughu  It  will  require  bul  little  reflei'tiun  to 
^Mitisfy  the  candid  mind,  tlint  the  method  of  tencliing 
which  is  found  successful  in  tlie  earlier  branches  of 
philosophy,  will,  with  a  few  simple  modifictitions, 
apply  to  every  deparlmeut  of  professional  education. 
For  as  the  same  faculties  of  tlie  miud  are  employed 
at  every  stage  of  human  research,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  some  principles  of  reasoning  must  be  called  in  to 
guide  their  operation,  and  that  a  similar  mode  of 
training  should  be  adopted  to  invigorate  their  powers. 
In  passing  from  the  department  of  learning  which 
occupied  tlie  uuder-graduate,  to  that  whiuh  engages 
the  student  of  theology,  of  law,  or  of  medicine,  there 
is  only  a  change  of  objects,  or  a  different  set  of  ma- 
terials on  which  lo  work.  The  intellectual  instru- 
ments and  the  mental  processes  of  analysis,  compari- 
son, distribution,  and  arrangement  continue  un- 
changed. Whatever  progress,  indeed,  has  been 
made  in  the  Ibrmer,  will  faciUtate  the  advances  of  a 
young  man,  in  all  tlie  pursuits  which  belong  to  the 
latter.  Uis  acquisitions  in  point  of  intellectual  habits 
and  ocuteness,  may  be  regnriled  as  a  free  stock  ready 
to  be  employed  by  him  in  all  his  subsequent  under- 
takings. 


With  regard,  however,  to  tlic  professional  depart- 
ments of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  it  has  been,  by 
some,  nmintaiiied  that  exouiUiadons  and  the  writing 
of  essays,  are  an  unnecessary  acconi|)animent  of  the 
lectures  delivered  by  the  professor ;  because,  as  the 
students  have  generally  arrived  at  such  lui  age,  it 
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is  to  be  presumed  that  they  iJike  such  a  degree  of  ii 
terest  iii  tlieir  professional  pursuits,  as  must  render  . 
oil  control  or  inducements  to  exertion  not  only  quite 
unnecessary,  but  even  in  some  measure  unseasonable.  _ 
But  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  case, 
greater  number  of  the  students  who  attend  the  p 
fessional  classes,  are  far  from  being  of  mature  yei 
and  many  of  them,  it  may  be  suspected,  have  not  e 
joyed  so  complete  a   preparatory   education,   as  1 
justify  tlie  neglect  of  all  those  means,  by  which  t 
intellectual  faculties  are  strengthened,   and  regular! 
habits  of  application  generated  and  confirmed. 


But  granting  every  thing  that  is  assumed  by  thot 
whose  views  I  am  now  combating,  and  wlmilting  t 
objections  I  have  jnst  stated   in  regard  to  age  t 
previous  acquirements,   I  cannot  perceive  any  g( 
reason,  why  young  men  should  be  deprived  of  t 
numerous   and  important  advantages  attending  t 
practical  system  of  tuition,  at  the  very  moment  v 
"  their  studies  become  the  most  closely  connected  v 
their  success  and  respectability  in  the  world.    It  is  i 
indeed  meant,  tliat  the  examination  at  this  advance 
stage  should  be  as  frequent  and  minute,   or 
exercises  prescribed  should  be  as  numerous 
first  class  of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  assuredly  mes 
that  the  practical  method  should  be  kept  up  in  i 
full  spirit;  that  there  should  be  the  same  i 
and   emidation   on   the    port    of   the   student, 
the  same  vigilance  and  control  on  the  part  of  t 
professor,  which  insured  the  success  of  the  i 
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graduate  course.  I  hesitate  aot  to  recommeiid  that 
there  should  be  adopted  io  tlie  classes  of  law,  di- 
vinity, aiid  physic,  such  a  mode  of  study,  and  scheme 
of  lilscipline,  as  will  effectually  promote  the  objects 
which  the  several  teachers  have  in  view;  as  will,  in 
short,  secure  attention  to  the  lectures,  and  induce  tlie 
student  to  acquire  a  correct  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  subjects  brought  before  him.  In  whatever 
circumstances  lectures  are  delivered  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  the  system  of  education  may  be  pro- 
nounced materially  defective,  if  not  followed  uj) 
with  a  regular  cxonunation :  for  even  a  class  of  phi- 
losophers would  give  their  attention  more  closely  to 
a  scientific  discourse,  did  they  know  that  they  must 
speedily  render  an  account  of  it,  either  in  conversa- 
tion or  writing,  to  certain  persons,  vested  witli  au- 
thority to  demand  such  a  proof  of  their  application. 

Tlicre  is  another  objection,  wtuch  has  been  some- 
times urged  against  tlie  extension  of  this  practical 
mode  of  teaching  to  tlie  higher  professional  classes, 
namely,  that  students  of  an  advanced  age  should  not 
be  treated  like  boys,  and  be  subjected  to  restraint 
and  discipline  as  if  tliey  were  at  school ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly uisinuated  that  a  plan  of  education  such  as 
is  Iiere  recommended,  would  necessarily  lead  to  a 
^pecies  of  incitement,  inspection,  and  control,  which 
in  its  application  would  not  only  prove  extremely 
disagreeable  to  young  men  of  that  age,  but  also  in- 
terfere with  tliose  higher  voluntary  exertions  in 
which  ihey  might  be  disposed  to  engage,  so  aa  to 
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render  the  system  altogether  useless  and  iinpracti-  ' 
cable. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reply,  that  na 
man  of  common  sense  would  recommend  to  a  profes- 
sor of  theology,  or  of  medicine,  to  transfer  into  his 
class  the  discipline  of  on  Inferior  school ;  or  to  em 
ploy  any  other  motives  to  secure  the  attention  of  hts- 
pupils,  than  such  as  appeal  to  their  reason  and  feel*' 
ings  of  duty.  Wliy  should  it  be  thought  derogatory 
or  disagreeable  to  a  young  man,  to  find  that  his  pro- 
fessor uses  means  to  know  whether  he  be  present  at 
tJie  lecture,  whether  he  ftiUy  comprehends  its  various 
positions  and  arguments,  or,  whether  farther  instruc- 
tion might  not  be  materially  useful  to  him  ?  Woidd 
any  sensible  professional  student,  desirous  of  infor-- 
mation  and  improvement,  regard  such  precautions- 
on  the  part  of  his  professor,  in  the  light  of  an  insid^' 
or  as  the  occasion  of  annoyance  ? 


Should  he  not  rather  esteem  it  as  a  most  valuable 
privilege,  to  have  his  early  essays  brought  under 
the  review  of  an  able,  impartial,  and  faitliful  instruc- 
tor; to  have  the  places  where  he  has  been  the  least 
or  the  most  successful,  fairly  pointed  out  and  appre- 
ciated ;  by  this  means  enabling  the  student  to  avml 
himself  by  the  corrections  and  suggestions  of  his 
teacher,  and  to  acyuire  by  degrees  a  facility  of  more 
t  composition,  which  coiUd  not  have  been  ef- 
icted  by  mere  rules  or  precepts  of  any  kind  ?     On 

i  contrary,   I  venture  to  assert,  that,  in   a  great 
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majority  of  cases,  the  care  and  labour  of  the  teacher 
would  be  met  with  corresponding  activity  and  zeal  in 
the  pupil,  and  received  witli  an  abundant  return  of 
ffratitiide  and  respect,  of  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
of  distinguished  professional  eminence.  Sucli  are 
the  happy  effects  of  putting  questions,  of  prescrili- 
ing  exercises,  of  reading  and  criticising  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  young  men  in  the  hearing  of  their  com- 
panions. Nothing  is  done  which  can,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, mortify  the  student,  or  expose  him  to  reproach 
and  ridicule. 

Socrates,  the  great  moral  instructor  of  ancient  times, 
adopted,  as  the  most  efEcacious  mode  of  commimi- 
cating  knowledge,  the  form  of  tjuestion  and  answer ; 
and  in  this  way,  without  respect  to  their  age  or  con- 
dition, persevered  in  his  endeavours  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.  Sucli  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  found  to  be  highly  advantageous  in  tlie  in- 
ferior branches  of  philosophy ;  and  ought  not  surely 
to  be  rejected  by  the  pi-ofessional  student,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  employed  with  success  in  the  education  of 
his  juniors.  There  are  a  thousand  things  to  be 
learned  by  the  pupil  in  such  intercourse,  which 
could  never  be  acquired  by  general  rules.  Besides, 
tlie  objection,  which  we  are  now  considering,  rests 
upon  the  very  unreasonable  assumption,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  professional  education  ought  to  be  constructed 
so  as  to  meet  the  taste  and  conveniency  of  those  who 
arc  to  be  taught :  and  who,  according  to  this  jirin.- 
ciple,  are  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  prescribe  the 
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plan  on  which  ihey  will  be  pleased  to  receive  instr 
tion,  and  to  dictate  terms  as  to  the  amount  of  the  la- 
bour and  sacrifices  to  which  they  may  choose  to  sub- 
mit. Such  are  the  absurdities  into  which  men  allow 
themselves  to  run,  whenever  tliey  dejtart  from  the 
safe  rules  of  experience  in  the  actual  business  of 
life. 


The  refuier  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it 
necessary  to  apply  those  general  observations  to  the 
particular  studies  of  professional  men.  In  regard  to 
law,  there  appears  to  he  so  litde  system  in  the  man- 
ner of  studying  it,  that  it'would  be  extremely  difficult 
eitlier  to  point  out  strictures,  or  to  suggest  improve- 
ments. In  some  places  the  professors  are  not  attend- 
ed at  all ;  and  the  student  is  only  required  to  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  eaten  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dinners  at  the  Inns  of  Court ;  but  no  evidence 
whato-er  is  required  that  he  ever  attended  the  courts 
of  business,  even  for  one  day.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive in  what  manner  learned  and  sensible  men  shoii 
have  adopted  a  plan  of  education,  in  which  there 
neitlier  teachers  nor  scliolars. 


In  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  too,  a  mode  of  exai 
nation  has  been  established,  which  renders  die 
of  the  law  altogether  nugatory.     It  is  customary  to 
mention  to  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar,  a 
suitable  time  before  he  is  called  upon  to  give  any 
(iroof  of  his  industry,  tlje  chapters,  sections,  or  dt 
trines,  on  which  he  is  to  be  examined.     A  person 
16  . 
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good  imderstancIlDg  might,  in  the  ioterval  allowed  for 
preparation,  moke  himself  sufficiendy  master  of  the 
task  (Jointed  out  to  him,  though  he  liad  never  opened 
a  law  book  before.  In  tliis  way,  access  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  legal  profession  is  opened  up  to  indi- 
vidutils,  without  employing  any  check,  so  far  at  least 
as  examination  is  concemetl,  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  ignorance  and  imbecility. 


I  admit  that,  as  law  is  to  be  found  m  the  statute 
book,  and  in  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  rather 
than  in  the  general  principles  of  moral  obligation,  or 
in  any  system  of  first  truths*  which  admits  of  philo- 
sophical exposition,  it  may  cot  be  easily  practicable 
to  reduce  into  the  form  of  doctrines,  that  unconnect- 
ed, heterogeneous  information,  which  must  be  sought 
for  in  a  variety  of  separate  volumes.  But  there  are, 
notwithstanding,  certain  branches  of  this  profession 
which  may  be  taught  systematically,  and  to  which 
llie  practical  method  of  education  might  be  applied 
with  success.  The  lectures  of  Mr,  Millar,  for  in- 
stance, the  late  celebrated  professor  of  law  in  this 
university,  were  conducted  on  tlie  principles  I  now 
recommend ;  and  his  mode  of  Instruction  has  every 
where  been  regardetl  as  one  of  the  happiest  exam- 
ples of  their  a])plication  to  a  department  of  academi- 
cal study,  which  is  usually  tliought  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  superintendence  and  assistance  of  the 
teacher.  It  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his 
practice  of  examining,  and  u(  prescribing  essays  on 
subjects  previously  discussed  iu  Ids  lectures,  that  he 
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acquired  that  high  reputation,  as  a  professor  of  1 
which  still  attaches  to  his  name.  Every  morning, 
before  he  began  his  address  from  llic  chair,  lie  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain,  by  putting  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  his  pupils,  whether  they  had  been  able  to  fol- 
low  his  reasoning  the  preceding  day ;  and  it  was  his 
custom,  when  the  lecture  was  over,  to  remain  some 
time  in  his  lecture  roiim,  to  converse  with  those 
students  who  were  desirous  of  farther  information  on 
the  subject.  By  engaging  witli  tliem  in  an  easy  dia- 
logue, he  contrived  to  remove  obscurities,  and  to  cor- 
rect any  errors  into  which  they  might  have  fallen. 
This  meeting  was  called  among  the  students,  famili- 
arly, the  committee  ,■  from  which,  many  acknowledged 
that  they  reaped  more  benefit  than  from  the  lecture 
itself.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  add,  that  the 
present  professor  of  law  has  adopted  tlie  practice  of 
examiuing,  after  the  example  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  even  in  the  department  of  the  Scotof 
law.  By  beginning  his  course  a  few  weeks  sooneij  ■^ 
and  continuing  it,  occasionally,  a  little  longer  than 
the  period  of  six  months,  the  time  devoted  to  the 
academical  session,  he  is  able,  not  only  to  ^ve  a  full 
system  of  lectures,  comprehending  all  the  subjects 
usually  introtluced  into  a  course  of  Scots  law,  but 
also  to  devote  a.  portion  of  each  day  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  students.  ^1 


It  admits  not  of  doubt,  therefore,  that  mucli  goorf" 
I  woidd  arise  from  extending  the  manner  of  teaching 
ladiicb  was  so  successfidly  pursued  by  Professor  Mil- 
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lar,  at  Glasgow.  I  admit  the  difficulties  which 
encumber  any  attempt  to  bring  the  study  of  law 
within  the  compass  of  a  course  of  lectures;  and 
that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible,  by  means  of 
academical  arrangements,  to  do  all  that  might  be 
*  wished,  for  preparing  the  young  lawyer  for  the  du* 
ties  of  his  profession ;  still  I  am  satisfied,  that  were 
lectures  regularly  delivered  in  our  universities  by 
men  of  talent  and  assiduity,  and  were  students  bound 
to  give  regular  attendance,  to  perform  stated  exerci- 
ses, to  undergo  frequent  examinations,  and  to  exhibit 
such  other  proofs  of  their  diligence,  as  the  professors 
might  see  fit  to  require,  the  study  of  law  would  speed** 
ily  assume  a  new  form,  and  the  qualifications  of  can* 
didates  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard ;  while  young 
men  would  come  out  from  our  academical  establish* 
ments  much  better  pr^ared  to  commence  their  pro* 
fessional  career  than  they  possibly  can  be  at  present, 
with  the  very  limited  means  of  instruction  which  are 
afforded  them. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  study  of  me* 
dicine;  in  which,'  also,  it  appears  to  me,  there  il 
room  for  considerable  Improvement 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  medical  faculty  in  our 

universities  has  chiefly  confined   itself  to   teaching 

by  means  of  lectures  only,    without  examinations, 

or    the   composition  of  essays.      The  main   object 

of  professors  in  this  department  is,  to  produce  to 

their   pupils  the  whole  stock  of  knowledge  which 

Hh 
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they  linvc  been  able  lo  collect  on  the  particulj 
subjects  of  their  annual  course ;  leaving  it  to  tbe 
young  men  themselves  to  digest,  arrange,  and  inider- 
stjind  the  matter,  with  which  they  are  thus  furnished, 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  In  the  schools  of  anatomy 
and  surgery,  indeed,  attendance  in  the  dissecting 
rooms  comes,  in  some  measure,  in  the  place  of  e 
nminations. 


Tliere  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  inconsistency  in  omit* 
ting  the  practice  of  examination  during  the  general 
progress  of  medical  education,  wlieii  il  b  considered, 
that,  though  the  students  are  exempted  ti-om  all  the 
details  of  teaching,  while  they  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  several  professors,  they  are  subjected  to  a  strict 
examination  afterwards,  when  they  become  candidates 
for  a  degree,  or  for  a  professional  establishment.  It 
would,  assuredly,  answer  the  views  of  all  parties  much 
better,  were  die  means  wliich  are  employed,  at  last, 
to  ascertain  the  acquirements  of  the  pupil,  used  re- 
gularly during  die  whole  course  of  his  instruction. 
For,  in  this  case,  tlie  {>erson  examined  would  find 
himself  much  more  master  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
examiner  would  be  better  (jualiBed  to  measure  its  e 
tent,  and  to  bring  it  forth  to  advantage. 


Mlien  on  this  subject,  one  is  very  naturally  led  to 
remark,  that  the  examination  for  medical  degrees, 
which  is,  in  oUier  respects,  not  altogether  unobjec- 
tionable, is  rendered  still  move  useless  Uian  it  would 
otherwise  be,  by  the  practice  of  conducting   it  in 
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Latin,  In  former  times,  when  all  works  on  medi- 
cal science,  as  well  as  the  lectures  of  tlie  professors 
in  the  universities,  were  composed  in  that  language, 
it  was  natural  that  the  examinations  sliould  be  held 
in  tlie  same  tongue.  But  at  present,  when  the 
science  of  every  nation  appears  in  its  own  language, 
and  when  the  teachers  in  our  colleges  address 
their  pupils  in  English,  and  on  subjects,  too,  of 
which  the  Romans  were  ignorant,  and  for  which,  of 
consequence,  their  language  has  supplied  no  tcnns, 
the  practice  of  examining  in  Latin  is  not  only  absurd, 
but  clearly  inexpedient,  and  positively  injurious.  It 
is,  indeed,  tlie  most  effectual  that  could  well  have 
been  devised  for  preventing  the  examiner  from  dis- 
covering whatever  talents  or  knowledge  the  candidate 
may  happen  to  )K>ssess ;  for,  when  on  incorrect  an- 
swer is  returned  to  a  professional  question,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  whether  the  defect  proceeds  from 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  want  of  habit  in 
speaking  n  dead  language.  Nor  does  the  professor 
himself,  on  such  occasions,  enjoy  that  facility  of  ex- 
plaining, correcting,  and  illustrating,  which  he  should 
always  have  at  connnond.  He  prepares  iiis  string  of 
questions,  as  the  candidate  prepares  his  string  of  an- 
swers ;  and  if  either  be  disturbed  in  pursuing  the 
beaten  path  of  accustomed  pliroseology,  his  profes- 
sional kTiowledge  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  him 
through  either  with  credit  or  satisfaction.  The  exa- 
miner, even  though  a  good  Latin  scliolar,  can  neitlier 
be  expected  to  [wssess  llic  fnciUty  uf  expression  or  of 
distinction,  wliich  is  necessary  for  correcting  itie  stat«> 
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ments  of  the  candidate ;  nor  can  he  judge  of  proficieii* 
cy  and  skill  in  medicine,  when  a  superior  command 
of  the  language  in  which  he  examines  is  wanting. 

But  such  examinations  are  objectionable  on  another 
Account  As  the  same  process  is  gone  through  perhaps 
n  hundred  times  a  year,  the  questions  put  by  the  dif!er- 
ent  professors  necessarily  assume  a  settled  form,  and 
become  known  to  the  medical  tutors  who  undertake 
to  prepare  young  men  to  pass  this  professional  ordeal. 
Not  being  accustomed  to  any  sort  of  examination 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  attendance  in  the 
classes,  and  finding  that  they  must  undergo  at  last  a 
severe  scrutiny  in  a  language  which  they  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  or  of  speaking,  the  can- 
didates for  a  degree  must  place  themselves  under  the 
tuition  of  some  one  of  those  masters  already  referred 
to,  (who  make  it  their  business  to  collect  the  ques* 
tions  and  answers  which  actually  precede  a  gradua* 
tion,)  and  under  such  auspices,  commit  to  memory 
as  many  words  and  phrases  as  will  secure  the  diplo- 
ma to  which  their  ambition  has  been  directed.  Such 
a  practice  cannot  be  creditable  either  to  the  pupil 
or  to  the  institution  where  it  is  systematically  pur- 
sued. 

Medical  examinations,  we  have  been  sometimes 
told,  have  been  continued  in  Latin  so  long  after  tlie 
lectures  have  ceased  to  be  given  in  that  language,  be- 
cause it  is  ef  consequence  that  physicians  should 
be  men  of  literature;    and   particularly,    that   they 
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should  retain  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  works 
in  which  the  elements  of  their  science,  and  the 
opinions  of  its  most  successful  proficients,  were  origi- 
nally given  to  the  nations  of  modem  Eurqpe.  But,  if 
Latin  be  so  essential  to  the  qualifications  and  charac^ 
ter  of  a  medical  practitioner,  let  the  faculty  secure  its 
attainment  by  more  regular  and  efficacious  means. 
Let  it  be  established  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  at  least 
every  candidate  for  the  doctorate  shall  have  had  a 
complete  classical  education.  Let  them  enjoin  the 
professors  of  the  several  branches  of  the  healing  art 
to  examine  their  pupils  frequently  in  Latin  as  well  as 
in  flnglish,  and  to  prescribe  alternate  exercises  in 
these  two  languages.  As  matters  stand  at  present, 
they  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  extremely  un<* 
reasonable  to  discourse  to  the  young  men  three  or 
four  years  in  English,  without  asking  a  single  ques- 
tion in  any  other  language ;  and  then  all  at  once  to 
mount  upon  their  Latin  stilts,  and  to  come  forward 
with  more  than  all  the  learning  of  Celsus ;  to  con^^ 
found  their  pupils,  by  speaking  to  them  in  a  tongue, 
in  which  they  had  never  before  heard  them  utter  one 
sentence  or  propose  one  cjuestion. 

I  have  tlirown  out  these  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
conducting  medical  study  with  freedom,  hoping  that 
the  subject  may  soon  attract  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  placed  in  circumstances  more  favourable  for 
suggesting  improvements,  as  well  as  for  carrying 
them  hito  effect. 

Hb3 
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I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
theological  department  of  professional  education, 
it  is  conducted  in  botli  divisions  of  the  island.  Thi 
remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  the  Presbyterian  as  wi 
as  to  the  Episcopal  constitution  of  the  Christii 
church. 


Isti^^H 


Considering  that  the  main  object  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  universities,  was  the  propei 
cation  of  cliurchmen ;  and  that,  since  the  remotest 
times,  the  hettds  of  colleges  and  also  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction,  have 
themselves  been  in  holy  orders,  it  cannot  but  appear 
strange,  that  there  should  be  so  many  defects  in  the 
methods  which  continue  to  be  pursued  for  qualiiying 
young  men  for  the  sacred  office.  J 

Takmg  into  consideration,  also,  that  theology  con>-l 
prebends  so  many  imirartant  and  difficult  subjects ; 
that  many  otlier  departments  of  human  knowledge 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  study  of  it  with  advan- 
tage, it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  of  censure  some- 
where, that  the  appointment  of  regular  teachers  of 
theology,  tlie  method  of  leaching,  the  time  allotted 
to  it,  and  the  attendance  of  students,  should  not  have 
been  brought  under  more  strict  and  more  definite  re- 
gulations. 

In  both  the  ecclesiastical  estabUshmeuts  of  t 
kingdom,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in 
system  of  clerical  education. 
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111  ScotliUid,  the  students  of  divinity  enter  the  pn>- 
ft;s8ioiinl  course,  ailer  on  attendance  of  four  years  at 
the  clmses  of  literature  and  philosophy.  Thii>  course 
consists  of  lectures  on  theologj',  church  history,  and 
tlie  study  of  Hebrew,  with  the  other  kindred  lan- 
guages of  the  east.  It  extends  likewise  through  a 
))eriud  of  four  years ;  and  if  the  attendance  be  inter- 
rupted, OS  sometimes  liappcns,  the  term  of  theologi- 
cal study  is  protracted  two  years  longer, — making  in 
all  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  years.  During  two 
of  these,  however,  the  attendance  may  be  irre^lor, 
tlie  students  being  required  to  attend  only  for  a  few 
days  each  year.  This  irregular  attendance  is  pei> 
initted  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  rather  in  considers- 
tion  of  the  circumstances  in  which  many  divinity  stu- 
dents are  placed  as  tutors  in  families,  or  teachers  in 
schools,  than  from  any  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
sacred  learning. 

This  option  of  two  years  irregular  attendanee  in 
the  di\'intty  hall,  ought  nut  to  be  the  first  two 
years  after  their  entry ;  for  during  these  years,  they 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  attend  the  professor  of  theo- 
logy  regularly,  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of 
being  directed  in  their  private  studies,  by  the  ex- 
jjosition  of  the  subjects  of  theological  study,  the 
methods  of  investigating  these,  and  the  selection  of 
iheologicaJ  books  which  they  ought  to  j^eruse. 

When  this  rule  is  not  observed,  imd  the  young 
incii  commence  their  theological  studies  without  sucli 
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directions,  they  are  leit  to  themselves,  ns  to  their  pri 
per  studies  and  tlie  distriliution  of  tlieir  time,  ns  wrfl 
as  tlie  manner  in  which  they  may  be  pleased  to  em- 
ploy it;  and  it  must  be  added,  tliat  tlie  situation  of 
tutors  in  families,  and  also  of  jiublic  teaching,  must 
occupy  the  greatest  part  of  their  time,  and  unfit  them 
for  close  or  deep  study  during  the  rest  of  it.  In 
every  point  of  view,  it  is  decidedly  favourable  to 
theological  study,  tliat  the  students  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  professor,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  t» 
sessions,  after  they  commence  the  study. 


It  must  be  noticed,  obo,  as  a  defect  in  the  method 
of  studying  theology  at  the  Scots  colleges,  that,  dur- 
ing their  long  {leriod  of  attendance,  no  examinations 
take  place  on  any  of  the  numerous  and  impoi 
topics  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed' 
wliilst  the  few  professional  discourses  which,  In  com* 
pliance  with  the  rules  of  the  church,  are  delivered 
by  the  students  in  the  divinity  hall,  as  they  may,  or 
may  not,  be  prepared  by  those  who  read  them,  afford 
but  a  very  equivocal  and  tuisatisfying  proof  either  of 
talent  or  of  industry. 


In  some  other  colleges,  too,  we  find  personal 
tendance  at  the  lecture  is  almost  entirely  optional 
and  when  we  consider  lite  age  of  tlie  students,  the 
general  aversion  to  intellectual  labour  which  charac- 
terizes that  time  of  life,  and  llie  many  temptations  to 
idleness  with  whidh  they  ore  constantly  surroundett^-, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  Uiat  such  a  relai 
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cipiine  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  acquirement  of 
those  habits  and  of  that  learning,  which  are  usually 
deemed  essential  to  the  teacher  of  religion. 

It  is  very  clear,  too,  that  one  hour  a  day  is  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  enable  the  professor  to  per- 
form his  duty  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  necessity 
of  devoting  time  to  hear  the  discourses  read  which  the 
church  demands  of  every  student,  leaves  to  the  professor 
little  more  than  two  hours  aweekfor  lecturing;  and  thus 
puts  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  explain  to  his  pupils, 
the  leading  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion^ 
whidi  constitute  the  main  parts  of  their  professional 
studies.  As  this  remark  applies  to  the  Soots  colle* 
ges,  the  church  of  Scotland  has  itself  to  blame  for 
sanctioning  this  irregular  and  inefficient  mode  of 
study.  In  consequence  of  this  irregularity,  it  fre* 
quently  happens,  that  the  projected  course  of  lectures 
remains  unfinished,  long  after  the  statutory  atten- 
dance of  the  young  divine  is  over.  I  have  heard  of  a 
theological  professor  whose  system  could  not  be  ex- 
pounded in  a  shorter  period  than  twenty  years,  and 
which  was  consequently  shared  in  equal  parts  by  five 
successive  generations  of  divinity  students. 

Why  then,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  is  the 
business  of  a  theological  professor  confined  to  giv- 
ing a  lecture  one  hour  a  day;  and  on  a  certain 
number  of  days  only  in  the  week.  The  academical 
office  of  the  professor  is  to  teach  theology,  and  the 
obligations  attached  to  this  office  unquestionably  de- 
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mtuiil,  that  he  shall  employ  as  much  of  his  lime  and 
labour  as  may  enable  him  to  teach  it  iii  a  successful 
uiaDiier.  There  certainly  is  no  statute  in  our  aca- 
demical constitutions  which  limits  the  teaching  of 
theology  to  one  hour  a  day;  and  1  know  there  are 
no  such  limitations  in  this  university,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  professor  which  I  am  now  to  mi 
tion  b  a  sufficient  proof  of  it. 


In  former  times,  it  is  well  known,  the  professors 
divinity  here,  did  not  confine  their  labours  to  so  short 
a  time ;  but  occupied  as  much  of  it  in  lectures  and 
other  exercises  as  tlie  purposes  of  a  complete  theolo- 
gical education  required.  The  celebrated  Bishop 
Burnet  who  was,  several  years,  professor  of  divinity 
in  this  university,  set  an  example  in  his  method  of 
teaching  which  well  deserves  to  be  followed  by  all 
who  fill  such  oiRces  in  universities. 


so! 


Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects 
study,  he  completed  a  course  of  theology  in  a  cei 
number  of  years.  He  appointed  also  a  series  of 
ercises  founded  on  the  lectures  to  be  executed  by 
students,  and  appropriated  a  certain  part  of  the  busi- 
ness to  each  day  of  the  week.  To  these  he  added 
certain  evening  exercises  of  great  importance,  by 
which  he  maintmned  a  constant  intercourse  witli  his 
students,  ascertaining  the  progress  of  each,  examin- 
ing the  theses  that  were  to  be  impugned  and  defend- 
ed, and  encouraging  tlietn  to  propose  tlieir  difficulties 
to  him  on  the  subjects  they  were  reading.     But  it  is 
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iinnecessnry  here  to  mention  piirticiilars.  The  ilctail 
of  the  bishop's  plnn  of  teacliing  will  be  found  in  the 
account  published  of  his  own  life. 

I  have  mentioned  this  plan  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
when  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  iis  exhibiting  a 
complete  proof  that  the  office  of  a  professor  of  di- 
vinity, in  those  times,  was  one  of  great  labour  and 
assiduity:  and  it  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I 
state,  that  my  much  respected  colleague  and  friend. 
Dr.  M'Gill,  the  present  professor  of  tlieology  in  this 
university,  duly  impressed  with  tlie  defective  method 
of  conducting  theological  education  in  Scodand,  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  restoring  the  former 
system  of  activity  and  emulation,  both  by  regular 
examinations  and  exercises  on  imjrartant  topics  of 
the  lectures,  and  by  others  of  a  cridcal  nature  on 
passages  of  scripture  in  the  original  languages.  But 
I  shall  do  an  essential  service  to  the  public  in  pub- 
lishing the  detail  of  his  method  of  teaching,  with 
which  he  has  favoured  me.  His  example,  I  hope, 
will  be  followed  by  otlier  professors  of  divinity  in 
Scotland. 


"  The  students  of  divinity  in  tlie  universities  of 
Scodand  generally  attend  the  theological  class  four 
sessions  of  colle^.  In  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
their  number  is  above  two  hundred,  and  llm  session 
consists  of  six  months.  The  present  professor  of  di- 
vinity dividet)  hiii  students  inlo  two  pailn,  and  form^ 
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of  them  a  Junior  and  a  senior  class.     To  each  of 
these  he  sets  apart  a  separaie  hour  for  instmcticMi. 

^^  The  junicr  class  consists  of  students  of  the  first 
year.  To  these  he  delivers  lectures,  1st.  On  the 
principles  of  evidence,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
proofs  for  natural  and  revealed  reli^on :  2d.  On  the 
necessity  of  revelation :  3d.  On  the  nature  c^the  difie- 
rent  kinds  c^  proofi  which  might  be  afforded  fin-  a 
divine  revelation  to  those  who  were  immediately  ad- 
dressed— and  to  those  who  lived  at  a  distance^  or  in  a 
different  age.  Under  this  head  are  considered  va- 
rious questions  respecting  internal  evidence,  and  the 
evidence  of  miracles.  4th.  The  evidences  for  the 
Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  are  stated, 
and  illustrated  at  considerable  length;  and  the 
objections  to  their  divine  authority  are  considered 
and  removed.  5thly.  The  books  which  claim  to  be 
received  into  the  ccuum  of  scripture  are  stated,  and 
the  authority  oh  which  their  claims  are  rested,  ex^ 
amined  and  estimated.  Lastly,  the  nature  and  the 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  pointed  out  and  illustrated. 
The  lectures  of  this  class  are  concluded  by  some  ad- 
vices respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  scriptures 
should  be  studied. 

"  On  the  various  subjects  of  these  lectures,  essays 
are  appointed  to  be  written  during  the  session. 
These  essays  are  given  to  the  professor,  who,  after 
a  few  clays,  returns  them  to  the  students.     They  are 
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then  read  in  the  class  publicly  by  the  individuals  who 
composed  them,  and  such  observations  as  they  several- 
ly require  are  made  by  the  professor.  In  the  selection 
of  the  subjects  of  these  essays,  he  is  guided  either  by 
their  intrinsic  importance,  or  by  a  consideration  of  the 
erroneous  ideas  which  the  students  may  be  in  danger 
of  forming  in  regard  to  them.  He  also,  for  obvious 
reasons,  varies  the  subjects  in  different  sessions.  He 
joins  with  these  exercises  frequent  examinations  on 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures;  and  sometimes,  instead 
of  recapitulating  the  topics  of  the  preceding  lecture, 
he  requires  the  students  to  state  them.  During  the 
last  month  of  the  session,  every  student  of  this  class, 
delivers,  also,  before  his  professor  and  fellow-stu- 
dents, a  homily  from  a  subject  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  For 
the  delivery  of  these  homilies,  two  days  each  week 
near  the  end  of  the  session  are  appointed.  On  these, 
remarks  are  publicly  made ;  and  afterwards,  he  meets 
in  private  with  each  student,  and  gives  him  such  in- 
structions and  admonitions  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

» 

"  The  second  or  sefiiar  division  of  the  students  of 
divinity,  consists  of  students  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  of  attendance.  The  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  this  division  extends  over  three  sessions. 
But,  while  all  the  lectures  combined,  form  one  general 
system,  each  session  has  such  a  part  of  the  entire 
system  as  forms  a  whole  witliin  itself.  The  lectures 
of  this  course  commence  witli  stating  and  illustrating 

10 
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tlie  several  duties  of  n  student  of  iheology,  his  da 
gers  and  temptations,  oiid   those  dispositions   wilt 
which  lie  shuuld  enter  on  the  study  of  divine  tniUi 
TTiey  next  (xtint  out  the  difEciitties  which  must  1 
expected,  and  tlie  causes  from  whicli  these  proceed,—^! 
direct  the  attention  to  the  style  of  tlie  scriptures,— 
tJie  MSS.  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament,— to  the 
ancient  and  modem  versions,  their  history,  charac- 
ter, and  authors,  and  to  such  ancient  and  modem 
writings  as  rany  aid  in  the  critical  study  of  the  sacred 
books.  Tlie  lectures  are  then  directed  to  the  statement 
and  illustration  of  the  doctuines  and  duties  ofcliris- 
tianity,  arranged  both  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects,  and  to  certain  great  successive  eras  in  the 
divine   dispensations.     With    these   are  joined   the 
statement  and  consideration  of  the  principal  opiniag 
and  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
would  be  tedious  to  state  the  various  subjects  < 
prehended  under  a  course  of  lectures  so  extendei 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  they  consist  of  a 
lection  of  all  the  principal  subjects  which  are  usi 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  a  system  of  ( 
vinity. 


"  The  students  of  this  second  division  are  in  diffi 
rent  stages  of  progress,  and  are  stibdivided  into  tlire 
parts;  to  each  of  wliich  particular  employments  i 
exercises  are  appropriated.     To  tlie  students  of  t 
aecotid  year,  an  hour  on  Friday,  each  week,  is  esjie 
cially  devoted.     At  that  hour,  essays   on  the  lecl 
turcs  are  rem! ;  examuiations  are  held  on  the  subjectM 
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of  the  lectures ;  and  such  occasioiial  instructions  as 
are  suited  to  the  progress  of  that  division  of  students 
are  given. 

*^  The  students  of  the  third  year,  besides  attend- 
ing the  lectures,  and  occasional  examinations  on 
them,  are  examined  once  every  fortnight  on  a 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament.  This  chapter 
they  translate  successively  from  the  original;  and, 
besides  being  required  to  give  a  correct  verbal  trans- 
lation, they  are  required  to  state  the  precise  import 
of  the  passage,  and  to  explain  the  peculiar  idioms 
and  different  phrases  which  may  occur;  the  nature  of 
the  customs,  or  the  places  and  opinions  mentioned, 
or  to  which  allusion  is  made;  and  the  manner  in 
which  any  difficulty  or  objection  may  be  removed. 
Sometimes,  also,  difficult  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  mentioned  a  few  days  before  the  exami- 
nation, and  they  are  required  to  state  in  their  own 
manner  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  and  their  proper 
solution. 

"  The  students  of  the  fourth  year  are  presumed  to 
be  preparing  for  their  trials  before  the  presbytery. 
No  other  duty,  besides  that  of  attending  the  lectures, 
and  delivering  the  discourses  appointed  by  the  church, 
is  required  of  them ;  except  that  each,  in  his  turn,  must 
open  the  class,  by  public  prayer.  They  are  examined, 
also,  occasionally,  with  the  other  students,  on  the  general 
subjects  of  divinity,  or  on  some  of  the  principal  topics 
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which  have  been  considered,  during  the  course  which 
they  have  attended. 

^^  At  the  conclusion  of  each  session,  subjects  for 
essays  to  be  written  during  the  summer  numths  are 
prescribed  to  the  stud^its  both  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes,  and  prizes  are  given  according  to  their 
merit  Essays  also,  on  any  important  points  in  di* 
vinity,  which  students  may  select  for  themselves, 
are  encouraged,  and  if  treated  with  alnlity,  are  re- 
warded. 

<^  An  excellent  private  library  bdongs  to  the  di- 
vinity students  of  this  college.  It  is  maintained,  and 
gradually  enlarged,  by  a  small  sum  paid  annually  by 
each  student  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  chosen 
each  year  by  the  students  themselves,  with  the  f^ror 
bation  of  the  professor ;  and  is  conducted  with  much 
prudence  and  success." 

The  method  of  teaching  which  has  been  so  fully 
described^  and  which  occupies  at  an  average  three 
hours  each  day,  has,  for  some  years,  been  tried  in 
this  university,  and  found  productive  of  the  h^jHest 
effects.  It  has  infused  a  spirit  of  activity,  as  well  as 
of  attention  to  the  lectures, — an  attention  formerly 
unknown  here,  or  in  any  of  the  other  divinity  halls 
in  Scotland.  Into  no  department  of  study,  indeed, 
can  this  practical  mode  of  teaching  be  more  success- 
fully introduced,  than  that  of  theology,  church  his- 
tory, &c.     After  passing  an  active  course  of  pliiloso- 
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phical  education,  the  students  carry  with  them  to 
those  classes,  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  still 
more  valuable,  habits  of  reflection  and  study  which 
greatly  facilitate  their  progress  in  tJils  new  field  of 
research.  At  tins  period,  too,  their  minds  are  less 
distracted  by  variety  of  studies,  than  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  their  progress,  whilst  the  subjects  on  which 
they  are  to  be  engaged  are  of  a  nature  so  highly  im- 
portant, as  sufficiently  to  excite  their  curiosity,  and 
command  their  attention. 


4 


Why,  I  l)eg  leave  to  ask,  should  the  principle  of 
activity  be  relaxed,  and  habits  of  assiduity  and  re- 
search thrown  aside,  at  the  very  moment  when  young 
men  are  entering  on  the  studies  which  are  most 
closely  connected  with  their  future  profession  ?  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  be  any  good  reason  why  students 
in  the  preparatory  classes  should  be  inured  to  exer- 
tion merely  to  qualify  them  for  engaging  success- 
fully in  their  professional  pursuits,  it  must  appear 
highly  absurd  to  allow  them,  just  when  these  pur- 
suits are  to  commence,  to  shake  off  entirely  all  re- 
straints of  discipline,  and  to  relinquish  all  habits  of 
industry.  The  spirit  of  diligence  and  of  scientific 
research  cannot  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  without 
manifest  disadvantage.  When  it  does  not  advance, 
it  loses  ground, — when  it  does  not  receive  fresh  life, 
it  withers  and  dies ;  and  notliing  is  more  likely  to 
hasten  this  decline,  than  a  lazy,  spiridess,  deadening 
mode  of  studying  theology-; — wltliout  application, 
without  object,  without  check  or  resjionaibilit^  of  any 
I  I 
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kind.  With  wliat  ispirit,  on  the  other  liiiiid,  or  with 
what  leeUng  of  satisractJon,  can  a  professor  of  divinity 
continue  his  lectures,  wlien  lie,  confessedly,  knows 
nothing  of  the  progress  of  the  young  men  under  hb 
cnre; — has  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  his 
statements  and  reasonings  are  fully  understood  by 
them,  with  what  difficulties  they  have  to  struggle, 
under  what  mist^onceptions  or  errors  they  may  la- 
bour, or  even,  in  some  instances,  whether  they  be 
actually  in  his  class  room  during  the  lecture. 


On  every  account,  therefore,  it  is  highly  expedient 
that  the  active  practical  system  of  teaching  which  is 
followed  out  in  the  under-graduate  course,  should  be 
continued  in  the  divinity  hall.  In  no  department  of 
life  is  the  right  conduct  of  professional  study  more  im- 
portant than  in  that  of  theology.  At  all  times,  has 
the  christian  divine  many  enemies  to  encounter, 
wliose  various  attacks  require  a  skilful  use  of  all  the 
armour  with  which  learning  and  eloquence  can  sup- 
ply him,  and  at  the  present  day,  in  parlJcular,  he  is 
called  upon  to  oppose  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the 
infidel,  the  more  undisguised  assaults  of  perverted 
learning,  and  the  bewildering  arts  of  the  unbelieving 
sophist.  A  good  theological  education  is,  under 
providence,  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  religion, 
morality,  and  social  peace.  A  professor  of  divinity, 
■,  has  much  in  his  power,  even  in  the  way  of 
nding  attention  to  accomplishments  of  a  se- 
condary nature, — ^to  eloquent  composition  and  clear 
reasoning, — to   a   chaste   and  classical  style, — to  a 
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wann  and  graceful  manner;  in  a  word,  to  whatever 
may  enable  tlic  future  preacher  to  reach  at  once  the 
heart  and  tlie  underalanding  of  his  audience. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  some  quarters,  opinions 
continue  to  prevail,  of  which  tlie  direct  tendency  is 
to  bring  about  a  species  of  divorce  between  the 
science  of  theology,  and  the  aids  it  may  receive  from 
tlic  arts  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  In  all  situa- 
tions, pubUc  men  ought,  without  doubt,  to  possess 
public  talents;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
however  sacred  and  important  the  instructions  may 
be,  which  a  clergyman  has  to  communicate  to  his 
congregation,  it  must  be  conveyed  to  their  mluds 
through  the  usual  channel  of  distinct  and  perspicuous 
language. 

The  same  objection  was  at  one  time  extended 
to  the  use  of  profane  literature  and  philosopliy  at 
largo,  considered  as  the  means  of  improving  the 
mind,  and  of  thereby  qualifying  young  men  for 
offices  in  the  church.  Such  narrow  notions,  it  is  ob- 
vious, receive  no  countenance  from  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  strictures 
fotmd  in  the  New  Testament  on  the  vain  phUosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  can,  in  any  degree,  warrant  an  at- 
tempt to  connect  piety  with  ignorance,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  with  the  studied  neglect  of  all  those 
sciences  which  make  u><  acquainted  with  his  works. 
When  the  Almighty  condescended  to  remonstrate  with 
his  disobedient  people,  he  employed  not  the  voice  of 
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Moses,  tlie  slow  of  speech;  but  tliat  of  the  in 
quent  Aaron.  When  the  disciples  were  sent  forth 
to  preach  the  gospel,  among  Jews  niid  Gentiles,  the 
learned  and  tlie  unlearned,  they  were  commanded  to 
be  wise  as  serpents,  not  less  than  to  be  harmless  as 
doves.  And  when  situations  of  great  danger  and 
difficulty  were  in  prospect,  an  apostle  was  chosen  of 
corresponding  labour  and  fortitude,  who  has  left  for 
the  imitation  of  all  preachers,  an  ejcample  of  power- 
ful and  manly  eloquence.  In  all  times  has  the 
christian  orator  very  formidable  enemies  to  encoun- 
ter, principalities  and  powers,  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places.  He  must  be  girt  about  with  the  whole 
christian  armour.  Those  who  have  to  combat  such 
an  host  of  enemies  must  jmssess  other  qualifications, 
besides  those  of  seriousness  and  good  intention,  and 
even  an  impression  arising  from  an  obscure  comer  ui 
their  own  minds,  or  the  credulity  of  parents  by  which 
they  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  been  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 


But  it  is  unnecessary  to  obviate  objections  which 
ore  now  very  seldom  urged ;  and  which  at  no  time 
deserved  a  laboured  answer.  It  is  at  present  almost 
every  where  admitted,  tJiat  learning  and  science  are 
indispensable  re<]uisites  in  the  grand  work  of  a  cleri- 
ca  education,  and  that  knowledge  uf  the  scriptures, 
biblical  criticism,  oriental  literature,  ancient  history, 
and  a  clear  methodical  style  of  composition  ought  to 
be  the  mmn  objects  of  professional  stud}'.  The  g 
jjouit,  then,  is  to  tix  on  a  system  of  meiuis  for  i 
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lizliig  these  iniiiortaiit  ends ; — nnd  I  know  none  more 
likely  to  prove  efficacious  than  the  practicnl  mode  of 
teaching  which  has  been  uufblded  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  and  which  is  happily  illustrated  m  its  appli- 
cation to  theology,  by  my  learned  colleague,  tlie  pre- 
sent professor  of  divinity  in  this  university. 

Witli  regard  to  theological  education  in  England, 
I  have  few  observations  to  make,  because  1  know  not 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  any  regular  system  of  instruc- 
tion by  which  a  divine,  under  the  episcopal  establish- 
ment, is  trained  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In 
botli  universities,  I  am  aware,  there  are  a  few  lectures 
delivered  by  the  divinity  professors ;  but  besides,  tliat 
such  means  are  far  too  limited  to  ansn-er  the  pur- 
poses of  a  good  theological  education,  there  are 
no  sufficient  means  taken  to  ensure  a  regular  atten- 
dance in  candidates  for  holy  orders. 


It  is,  indeed,  admitted  that,  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, there  is  no  professional  education  attempted  in 
any  one  department.  They  are  more  schools  of  ge- 
neral preparation,  whence  the  students  go  forth  into 
the  world,  make  choice  of  a  profession,  and  begin  in 
other  seminaries  a  new  course  of  education  to  fit 
them  fur  it.  Tliose  who  intend  to  pursue  the  law, 
proceed  to  the  inns  of  court :  those  who  mean  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  physic,  repair  to  tlie  hospitals 
of  London,  or  to  tlie  lecture-rooms  of  our  Scot- 
ish  colleges ;  white  such  young  men  aa  prefer  the 
church,  are  lef^  to  seek  the  knowledge  suited  lu  tlieir 
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prore^iiiuniil  views,  wherever  tliey  think  themselnl 
most  likely  to  SikI  it. 

*'  In  our  universities/'  says  an  author  wlio  li 
cently  addressed  the  public  on  this  subject,  "  both 
law  and  physic  have,  equally  with  theology,  their 
professors  and  lectures ;  but,  in  neither  of  these  fa- 
culties, does  any  man  aspu-e  to  practise,  nor  indeed 
will  he  he  admitted  to  do  so,  till  in  another  and  ex- 
clusive school,  he  has  abstracted  himself  from  a  ge- 
neral to  a  strictly  professional  and  technical  educa- 
tion. But  for  church  candidates,  where  do  we  find  a 
suitable  and  ))eculiar  school?  Where  are  we  to 
send  our  sons  to  be  trained  for  the  arduous  aJid  re- 
sponsible ^duties  of  the  christian  ministr;-:  since,  in 
most  colleges,  after  the  attainment  of  the  first  degree, 
none  except  fellows  ever  remain.  As  for  the  exami- 
nation for  deacon's  orders,  a  few  weeks  reading  in 
some  dioceses  will  qualify  a  young  man  wlio  has 
passed  throogh  college,  and  possessing  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, to  undergo  it  with  the  utmost  ease.  Soi 
thing  more  in  tliese  days  is  required."* 


When  we  consider  the  importance  of  good  edu- 
cation in  clergymen,  antl  the  extensive  and  difficult 
subjects  which  that  education  embraces, — ^llie  v] 
doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, — the 
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rious  sciences  connected  wiili  theology,  as  also  the 
several  languages  of  the  east ;  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which,  no  man  can  be  esteemed  an 
accomplished  divine; — it  cannot  fail  to  excite  sur- 
prise thiit  theological  instruction  in  England  should 
still  be  so  loose  and  defective,  and  so  unlike  any 
thing  that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  piety 
and  learning  of  the  many  celebrated  men,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  adorned  the  national  church. 

These  objections  are  not  to  be  answered  by  the 
usual  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  defects  now 
mentioned,  the  learning  and  professional  eminence  of 
English  divines,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  establishment.  I  am  not  dis- 
(TOsed  to  lessen  the  reputation  which  has  been 
conferred  on  that  meritorious  body  of  men ;  but, 
assuredly,  if  there  be  any  connexion  between  pro- 
fessional education  and  professional  distinction,  it  is 
our  business  to  improve  the  former  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  in  the  fiiU  con^dence  of  gaining  a  benefi- 
cial end.  To  men  of  great  abilities,  the  aids  sup- 
plied by  mere  systems  of  academical  instruction  are, 
it  is  owned,  of  com|>aratively  lilUe  importance,  and 
most  of  the  theological  writers,  accordingly,  to  whom 
the  church  of  England  is  indebted  for  tier  fame,  were 
imdcr  no  obligations  to  the  wisdom  or  efficacy  of 
their  college  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  by  the  good 
effects  which  an  improved  method  of  teaching  would 
produce  on  the  clergy  at  large,  that  we  must  measure 
the  ulUily  of  j>ublic  institutions,  and  not  by  the  iiidi- 
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vidiiiil  exertions  of  a  tew  men  of  genius  who  owtJ 
nothing  to  the  established  routine  of  education,  but 
whose  names  are  used  too  frequently  to  apologize  for 
the  defects  of  a  system  which  cannot  be  defended 
the  ground  either  of  reason  or  expediency. 


That  the  learning  of  which  the  clergy  of  Knglani 
are  most  accustomed  to  boast  is  not  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  professional  usefulness  is  readily  ad- 
mitted even  by  tliemselves.  The  author  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred,  very  properly  asks :  "  What 
avails  a  proficiency  in  writing  Latin  prose  and  Greek 
verse,  if  accompanied  {and  accompanied  it  often  is 
and  has  been)  with  the  want  of  correctness,  perspi- 
cuity, ease,  and  fluency  in  English  composition?  Few 
tn  a  country,  or  indeed  in  a  city  parish,  will  be  in- 
clined lo  relish,  or  even  competent  to  understand 
such  accomplishments  (should  they  exist),  while  all 
will  understand  and  appreciate  a  correct,  chaste,  and 
graceful  Englisli  style.  How  many  young  men,  on 
entering  the  church,  are  deterred  at  once  from  com- 
posing their  own  sermons,  owing  to  the  difficidly 
(arising  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  practice  in 
the  art  of  writing,)  which  they  find  in  committing 
their  tlioughts  to  paper.  But  as  our  school  and  col- 
lege education  is  now  conducted,  where  is  the  novi- 
ciate to  learn  the  principles  and  practice  of  English 
composition?  Where  has  he  heard,  or  can  he  hear, 
explained  and  exemplified  the  science  and  method  of 
sermon  writing?  Not  at  college,  most  certainly.  If  a 
[  young  man  has  attained  any  facility  or  i^uperiority  in 
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ihis,  he  miist,  toogeneraUy,  be  wholly  indebted  lo  lii» 
uwii  good  sense  and  unassisted  endeavours.  But  is  this 
dealing  fairly  or  honestly  with  our  youth?  Is  this 
strange  and  uiiaccouiitoble  negligence  to  be  found  in 
any  other  profession,  or  even  ui  any  common  trade  ? 
Tlie  art  of  composition  is  one  of  no  easy  attainment; 
nor  will  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  qualify  their 
possessor  for  writing  English,  witliout  cai-eful  study 
and  constant  liabit,  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  it." 

The  subject  has  recently,  in  various  forms,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  llie  British  public,  and  there  is  uo 
doubt  but  that  some  improvement  in  clerical  educa- 
tion will  sjieeflily  be  attempted.  Tlie  pamphlet, 
from  which  I  have  made  the  above  (]uotation,  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
slate  for  the  home  department,  who  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  two  or  three  colleges  in  each  of  the  universities, 
should  be  exclusively  set  apart  for  theological  edu- 
cation ;  but,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  found  im- 
(iracticable,  it  is  proposed  tliat  a  tliird,  or  ecclesias- 
tical university,  should  l»e  Ibunded  in  some  suitable 
part  of  the  kingdom;  or  that  so  many  new  colleges 
be  built  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  the  re- 
ception of  divinity  students,  immeiliately  after  taking 
their  bachelor's  decree. 

"  In  this  third  university,  or  in  these  ecclesiastical 
colleges,  theology,  in  all  its  branches,  tlieorellcal,  doc- 
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trinal,  and  practical,  should  be  studied.  Hebrew  shoii] 
become  on  indispensable  exercise;  and  tlie  Greek 
Septuagint  should  be  adopted  as  a  regular  class  book 
from  which  to  deliver  lectures.  Tlie  writings  of  l>oth 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  should  be  deemed  leading  objects  of 
study  and  examination.  In  short,  tlie  liistoricai,  cri- 
tical, doctrinal,  practical,  and  pastoral  departments 
of  theulog}',  should  all  become  especial  and  anxious 
subjects  of  regai'd.  And  should  the  knowledge  and 
the  exercise  of  English  composition  be  omitted  or 
contemned,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
English  grammar,  and  on  the  structure,  pecidiarities, 
and  elegances  of  our  language,  would  go  far  to  sup- 
ply those  defects  in  a  college  education,  which,  how- 
ever lightly  they  may  be  deemed  by  many,  hiive  not 
unfreqiiently  been  a  bar  to  the  usefulness  and  high 
attfunments  of  the  established  clergy."  .h 

The  author,  who  subscribes  himself  "  a  Graduat^^| 
and  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  is  of  opinion 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  studies  and 
discipline  in  the  two  Eiiglisli  universities,  as  prepara- 
tory to  holy  orders  in   the  established  church, 
agree  with  him  in  opinion  that  a  change  in  the 
duct  of  theological  education  in  the  universities, 
absolutely  necessary;  but  diifer  from  him  in  think! 
that  the  proposed  change  would  require  the  setl 
apart  of  a  certain  number  of  colleges  in  each  of  the 
universities  for  the  study  of  divinity; — and  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  that  a  third  or  ecclesiastiotl  uni- 
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versily  should  be  founded  for  that  )>urpose,  in  Konie 
olhor  part  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  university 
»:luden[s  of  all  other  denominations  should  be  ex- 
clud<;d.  This  proposed  change  is  too  great,  and 
unnecessarily  expensive.  All  tliat  is  required  is,  that 
the  professors  of  each  university, — (and  if  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  number  already,  others  may  be 
added) — give  lectures  on  theology,  three  or  four 
times  every  week,  to  students,  after  tJiey  have  taken 
their  bachelor's  degree ;  that,  after  tlie  lectures,  they 
sliall  meet  their  students  at  a  convenient  hour,  to  be 
examined  on  t}ie  subjects  of  the  lectures,  and  to  have 
subjects  for  theological  essays  prescribed,  which  they 
are  to  execute  and  deliver  to  llie  professor  for  cri- 
ticism, and  receive  farther  instructions  if  necessary; 
and  that  all  theological  students  shall  produce  to 
the  bishop  certificates  of  regular  attendance  on 
these  classes,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  orders. 
An  additional  regulation  still  may  be  proposed, 
namely,  that  provision  be  made  in  every  coUe^  for 
watching  over  students  who  attend  the  tlieolo^cal 
course,  in  order  that  their  education  may  be  com- 
plete. 


As  the  influence  of  our  holy  reU^on  de)iends  not 
a  little  on  the  character  of  the  clergj',  and  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held  hy  the  people  among  whom 
(hey  minister,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  great  and 
good  men  who  preside  over  the  church  of  England, 
niny  be  able  to  de^'ise  some  method  of  improving 
theological  etiucation,  on  principles  of  economy  and 
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strict  discipline.     In  many  important  particulars, '. 
dissenters  have  set  an  examjile  whicli  deserves  thej 
attention.     Candidates  for  die  ministry  among  th^ 
are  instructed  with  increasing  care  and  success ;  t 
it  is  unquestionably  a   very  singular  fact,   that  I 
establishment  of  England,  the  largest,  the  wealthies 
and  most  influenliai  body  in  the  protestant  world 
has  no  regular,  authorized  plan  for  the  education  i 
their  clergy. 


Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  professional  depart^ 
ments  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  for  which  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  universities  at  the  end  of  the 
under-graduate  course,  it  remains  to  inquire,  whe- 
tiier  there  are  not  many  other  classes  of  studenl 
who  may  receive  much  advantage  from  approprii 
establishments  in  universities.  What  provision 
made  in  these  seats  of  learning  for  the  education  of 
numerous  class  of  students  who,  from  their  birth, 
rank,  and  condition,  may  become  statesmen,  legis- 
lators, and  magistrates  ?  A  young  man  may  be 
a  good  linguist  or  mathematician,  and  yet  be  ut- 
terly unqualified  for  the  numerous  duties  which  be- 
long to  the  citizen  of  a  free  country.  On  this  ao- 
count,  there  ought  to  be  established,  in  the 
seminaries  of  tiie  nation,  a  course  of  study,  fitted 
prepare  youths  of  birth  and  fortime  for  the 
tant  duties  of  active  life.  The  physician  and  the 
vine,  when  tliey  have  finished  the  under-graduate' 
course,  are  only  ready  to  begin  the  studies  which 
have  an  immediate  relation  to  their  future  profession. 
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Why,  then,  shoulii  not  the  member  of  partJament, 
tlie  lawgiver,  the  justice,  &c.  Sec  have  the  mlvontages 
of  such  a  system  of  Hberal  instruction  at  college,  as 
will  secure  to  them  that  knowledge  and  those  habits 
wliich  are  suited  to  their  high  destinations  In  the  civil 
and  political  world. 

Wliat,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  those  additional 
bnmclies  which  ought  to  be  uitroduced  into  tlie  pro- 
fessional course  of  public  education?  In  answer  to 
this  question,  I  should  name  three  subjects,  as  possess- 
ing the  greatest  degree  of  importance  in  reference  to 
the  object  under  consideration,  namely,  tlie  philosophy 
of  history,  political  economy,  and  the  study  nnd  prac- 
tice of  eloquence.  These,  generally  speaking,  are 
Still  wanted  in  all  our  academical  systems;  while 
tliey  are  of  such  extensive  importance  for  forming 
the  character  of  public  men,  that  it  might  ^pear 
quite  superfluous  to  waste  a  single  argument  in  order 
to  recommend  their  adoption. 


In  regard  to  the  first  of  the  branches  just  mention- 
ed, the  philosophy  of  history,  I  have  to  remark  that 
lectures  on  history  have  been  established  in  several 
universities  and  professors  appointed  ;  but  tliey  have 
seldom  been  numerously  attended.  Tlicir  object  has 
chiefly  been  to  teach  the  method  of  reading  history, 
by  communicaUng  an  abridged  and  arranged  view  of 
the  facts  and  events  as  circumscribed  by  time,  place, 
and  circumstances,  and  their  lectures  dierefore  are 
supposed  to  comprehend  little  more  tlian  might  be 
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iiajuired  by  a  careful  perusal  of  historians.  But 
a  course  of  lectures  on  tlie  philosopliy  of  history, 
the  attention  of  tlie  students  should  not  be  confinet 
to  the  mere  facts  and  events  which  fill  the  aunals  of 
states  and  kingdoms;  but  should  be  directed  in  a 
Bpecial  manner  to  those  principles  in  human  nature 
which"  give  their  origin  to  tlie  various  forms  of 
society,  from  which  spring  the  institutions,  laws, 
and  usages  which  characterize  the  condition  of 
man,  in  his  most  polished,  as  well  as  in  his  rudest 
state.  Such  a  course  of  lectures  would,  in  short, 
unfold  the  moral  and  political  history  of  man, 
and  present  an  illustration  of  tlie  principles  upon 
which  nations  are  founded;  and  which  give  birth  to 
the  rights,  the  duties,  and  the  obligations  of  the  hu- 
man being,  viewed  as  the  member  of  a  community. 
It  would  also  point  out  the  several  sources  of  his  im- 
provement, in  virtue,  happiness,  and  independence, 
as  well  as  the  causes  of  his  depravity  and  de- 
cline; and,  in  searching  for  examples  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  his  statements,  the  lecturer  would  have  re- 
course in  particular  to  the  history  of  our 
country. 


He  might  begin  by  exhibiting  to  his  students 
state  of  Britain,  according  to  the  earliest  accouDI 
when  it  was  chiefly  known  as  a  small  island  adjoin- 
ing to  the  European  continent,  inhabited  by  the 
"  penitvs  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos."  The  surface 
of  it  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  impenetrublfti 
forests  and  inhospitable  deserts.   The  inhabitants 
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few  ill  numljer;  living  eillier  in  a  golitary  nmnner,  or 
roaming  in  straggling  parties  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, seeking  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
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>,  or  in  the  most  miserable  tints; 


possessing 


neither  to»-ns  nor  villages — without  agriculture,  with- 
out commerce,  without  arts ;  feeding  on  the  spontane- 
ous gifts  of  nature,  nnd  covering  their  bodies  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts.  In  such  a  condition,  tliere  was 
no  bond  of  union  among  them, — no  shadow  of  jioltti- 
cal  institutions, — no  laws,  either  to  protect  or  to 
avenge, — no  rights,  but  such  as  were  founded  on  vio- 
lence and  brute  strength, — no  property, — no  security, 
— no  confidence.  The  relations  of  domestic  life  seem 
to  have  been  scarcely  formed,  and  not  at  all  respect- 
ed. The  rude  savages  lived  almost  promiscuously 
in  their  caverns ;  obeying  no  calls  but  those  of  appe- 
tite, and  yielding  to  no  authority  esce]it  that  of  the 
military  chief  who  drew  them  forth  to  plunder  or 
revenge. 


Tlie  next  picture  to  be  presented  is  that  of  Britain 
abounding  in  cultivated  fields,  and  great  populous 
cities,  and  magnificent  works  of  art ;  having  colonies 
and  possessions  ten  times  more  extensive  than  its 
native  territorj';  navies  which  cover  every  sea;  a 
commerce  which  stretches  to  every  part  of  the 
earth;  a  political  ])ower  and  influence,  which  are  felt 
in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe;  and  a  superio- 
rity in  arms,  which  is  at  once  acknowledged  by  the 
most  improved  and  felt  by  the  most  barbarous 
nations.     She  presents,  too,  a  govei'nnient  tlie  near- 
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est  to  [lerfectioti  of  any  that  human  wisdom  1 
yet  succeeded  in  constructing;  and  which  aJFords 
more  scope  for  talent  and  enterprize  than  any  that  is 
yet  known  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Slie  exhibits 
also,  a  higldy  Improved  condition  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  institutions  civil,  political,  and  religious, 
which  preserve  and  cherish  those  sacred  principles  of 
liberty,  virtue,  and  honour,  that  give  life  and  spirit 
to  the  whole : — and,  in  a  word,  a  combination  of 
nearly  all  the  advantages  which  man  proposes  to 
Iiimself  by  tlie  formation  of  society,  and  which  can  be 
obtained  only  by  industry,  security,  liberal  principles, 
and  the  free  communication  of  knowledge.  Add  to 
these  facts,  the  exalted  and  cheering  prospect  of  still 
higher  improvement,  and  still  greater  advances  in 
learning,  independence,  wealth,  and  power;  and 
the  contrast  will  then  appear  striking  and  com- 
plete. 


Such  is  the  amazing  gap  which  is  to  be  filled 
by  the  philosophical  historian ; — and  so  extensive  is 
the  field  in  which  he  is  to  seek  an  illustration  of  the 
principles  which  explain  the  progress  of  society !  A 
retrospect  such  as  this  must  excite  in  the  mind  of  an 
ingenuous  youth  a  deep  feeling  of  interest.  He  will 
burn  with  a  desire  to  obtain  a  full  explanation  of 
a  moral  phenomenon,  at  once  so  striking  and  so 
lamiliar,  so  curious,  and  yet  so  important.  He  will 
be  induced  to  regard  die  study  of  the  human  charac- , 
ter  as  one  of  the  subjects  most  worthy  of"  his  t 
jmd  to  stamp  the  highest  value  ou  that  species 
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ledge  which  throws  light  on  the  operations  of  his  mind, 
under  different  external  circumstanqes  at  the  sundry 
stages  of  his  political  career.  The  history  of  human  in- 
stitutions will  become  to  him  a  system  of  moral  science. 
He  will  learn  to  read  in  the  language  of  facts, 
opinions,  and  public  establishments,  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  mental  energies  and  passions  of  his 
fellow  creatures; — ^he  will  find  himself  able  to  esti- 
mate the  talents,  the  resources,  and  the  ultimate  im- 
provement of  man,  by  taking  a  measure  of  what  he 
has  already  achieved,  and  of  the  rate  at  which  he  has 
advanced.  While  the  geologist,  in  his  department,  is 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  deepest  secrets  in  the 
natural  history  of  our  planet,  and  to  point  out  the 
physical  causes  which  have  been  employed  in  form- 
ing and  distributing  the  mineral  strata  of  which  it  is 
composed,  why  should  not  the  inquirer  into  mental 
))henomena  attempt  to  unfold  the  succession  of  events 
which  form  the  history  of  its  principal  inhabitant, 
and  account  for  the  many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  his  progress  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment? 

It  has  been  usual  to  illustrate  this  progress  by  a 
reference  to  four  several  stages  of  civilization,  denot- 
ed and  characterized  by  the  different  means  which 
are  resorted  to  at  each  of  these  periods,  for  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  food.  The  first  is  the  age 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  when  as  yet  man  has  few 
wants  and  fewer  arts.     This  is  succeeded  in  process 

of  time  by  the  feeding  of  flocks,  a  state  wliich  im- 
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))lies  grenter  loresight  aiid  an  iiicrea.smg  regard! 
comfort  At  that  epoch,  men  begin  to  have  fixed 
residences,  to  acquire  the  notion  of  separate  pro- 
perty, to  study  the  convenience  of  dress,  and  to  erect 
habitations  of  a  more  durable  description  than  are 
ever  built  by  the  roving  hunter.  The  third  epoch  is 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  field  labours.  The 
land  is  made  to  contribute  a  supply  of  food;  and  the 
scattered  cottages  are  now  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  village.  The  soil,  at  this  period,  becomes  a 
source  of  wealth  and  influence;  its  qualities  are  im- 
proved; and  the  methods  of  culture,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  far- 
mer and  mechanic.  A  surplus  produce  is  obtained ; 
and  the  own«r  studies  to  vary  and  increase  his  enjoy- 
ments, by  exchanging  what  he  has  to  spare  for  the 
superfluities  of  which  his  neighbours  are  willing  to 
dispose.  Hence  arises  the  fourth  age  of  human  im- 
provement, that  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
which  is  accompanied  with  an  advanced  state  of 
learning  and  refinement,  of  luxury  and  artificial 
wants,  a  multiplication  of  the  arts  and  the  more  deli- 
cate enjoyments  of  society. 


The  path,  now  described,  is  that  in  which  the  hu- 
man race  has  advanced  towards  civilization.  It  has 
even  been  regarded  as  the  natural  course  which,  if 
they  are  not  diverted  from  it  by  accidental  causes, 
all  nations  are  destined  to  pursue.  It  is  admitted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  some  people  have  been  prema- 
turely forwarded  to  the  last  stage  of  improvement. 
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wlihout  passing  tbrough  nil  the  precediiiff  ones. 
The  Americans,  for  example,  by  receiving  all  at 
once  the  arts  of  European  nations,  have  been  rapidly 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  wealth  ; 
to  which,  but  for  the  advantages  now  mentioned^ 
tliey  would  not  have  attained,  until  after  the  labours 
antl  inventions  of  several  centuries. 


In  a  course  of  lectures,  however,  such  as  that  1 
am  now  recommending,  the  main  object  with  n  judi- 
cious teacher,  will  not  be  the  reception  of  any  favou- 
rite theory  on  tlie  part  of  his  pupils,  nor  even  the 
cum  muni  cat  ion  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
knowledge  relative  to  historical  events.  He  will  Bnd, 
on  tlie  contrary,  lliat  the  most  essential  duty  connect- 
ed with  liis  office,  is  to  make  the  young  to  think  Ibr 
themselves;  and  for  tliis  purpose  he  will  be  less  soli- 
citous to  provide  them  with  a  mass  of  facts,  than  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  secure  the  exercise 
of  all  tlieir  intellectual  faculties.  With  the  soine 
views,  he  will  accustom  them  to  regular  composition 
on  the  subject  of  his  lectures;  and  encourage  tliem 
to  free  speculation  ou  the  sources  and  character  of 
)X)litical  events  as  they  pass  before  them.  At  tins 
stage  of  their  education,  the  art  of  expresshig  their 
thoughts  in  correct  and  perspicuous  language  ought 
to  have  become  familiar;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
such  an  exercise  must  now  be  pnxluctive  not  less 
uf  satisfaction  than  of  improvement,  realizing  the 
pleasing  fruits  of  former  care  and  exertion. 
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The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  replete  with  topiej 
on  wliich  students,  arrived  at  the  age  and  attainniei 
of  those  we  liave  now  in  view,  might  have  their  n 
most  profitably  employed.     The  Roman,  Saxon,  n 
Norman   conquests   present   nnmerbus   facts  whiJ 
still  aflfect  the  rights,  privileges,  and  even  the  In 
of  Englishmen.     The  feudal  institutions  are  preg- 
nant with  instruction.       The  forms  of  government, 
the   modes   of    legislation,   and   the    princijiles   on 
which   property  was   held    and  transmitted,  afford 
many   interesting  views    to   tlie    young    statesman, 
and  could  not  be  studied  by  liim,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an   intelligent  master,   nithont   storing  huj 
mind  with  much  valuable  knowledge,  creating  halij 
of  discrimination,    and  giving  him  the  ready  use  f 
many  intellectual  energies  which  might  otherwi 
have  remained  dormant  and  ineffective. 


Passing  over  many  subjects  which  invite  the  att 
lion  both  of  teacher  and  pupil,  I  may  mention, 
one  of  the  greatest  interest,  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  parliament,  its  division  into  separate 
houses,  the  objects,  qualifications,  and  privileges 
of  each,  as  well  as  the  method  of  introducing  and 
conducting  the  business  of  the  nation.  The  his- 
tory of  parliament  is  the  history  of  British  liberty. 
It  is  connected  with  another  important  topic,  1 
decline  of  the  jirerogative,  and  the  extension  of  p 
pular  rights;  and  in  this  way  naturally  recalls,  I 
'ong  and  doubti'ul  struggles  between  the  crown  t 
•  people,   the   various'  success  with  whi< 
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were  attended,  ^^^  ^^^^  final  adjustment  of  our  ex- 
cellent constitution  on  the  basis  of  liberty. 

These,  however,  and  the  long  list  of  subjects 
which  might  be  enumerated,  will  be  regarded  by  the 
professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  not  so  much 
Bs  parts  of  a  narrative  with  which  every  young  man 
should  be  acquainted,  as  the  materials  of  intellectual 
food  and  exercise,  for  strengthening  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  and  as  the  fittest  means  for  calling  forth  their 
industry  and  talents,  as  well  as  for  giving  them  an 
insight  into  those  parts  of  the  human  character,  to 
which  all  the  relations  and  institutions  of  social  life 
bear  an  ultimate  reference. 

But  it  must  not  be  conceived  that,  even  at  the  pe- 
riod of  life  when  students,  after  having  gone  through 
the  under-graduate  course,  may  be  supposed  to  enter 
the  class  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  mucli  skill 
will  not  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  professor,  to 
secure  their  constant  and  hearty  co-operation.  Their 
minds,  no  doubt,  must  now  be  open  to  a  variety  of 
notions  which  cannot  be  expected  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  boys  in  the  junior  classes ;  and  there  are  in- 
ducements to  exertion,  arising  from  ambition,  interest, 
or  vanity,  which  may  perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
counteract  the  love  of  ease,  and  subdue  the  natural 
aversion  to  study.  Still  the  professor  will  find  all  his 
experience  necessary  to  sustain  that  regular  and  con- 
stant activity  among  his  students,  without  which,  he 
knows  welly  his  labours  would  prove  comparatively 
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vain.  He  niusl  contrive  to  place  tliem  ui  such  c 
stances  ihnt  exerdon  will  almost  cease  to  be  a  matter 
of  choice.  He  must  impose  oa  them  such  a  degree 
of  moral  necessity,  as  to  render  their  co-(^Jeratioii 
with  him  certain  and  rigorous.  He  must  connect 
their  endeavours  so  closely  with  his  own,  that  zejil 
on  his  part  may  produce  on  theirs  activity  and  p«tVj 
severnjice.  Sensible  that,  unless  the  young  men  u 
der  his  care  can  be  induced  to  read,  write,  and  i 
fleet,  his  learning  and  research  must  go  for  nothing 
every  professor,  whose  views  have  been  formed  on  the 
practical  system  of  education,  will,  above  all  thutgs, 
labour  to  create  in  them  a  willing  niuid,  and  to  i 
der  the  exercise  of  their  mental  powers  easy,  ftm 
liar,  and  pleasant. 


hm^ 
n  the 

lUlgS, 

itero^^H 
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I  abstain  from  pointing  out  subjects  for  numeral 
essays  which  ought  to  be  written  in  the  cla* 
philosophy  of  history;  botli  because  such  details 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  nature  of  my 
remarks,  and  more  particularly,  because  the  method 
of  conducting  the  practical  part  of  academical  educa- 
tion, has  been  explained  at  considerable  lengtli,  in  a 
former  division  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
subjects  prescribed  should  be  carefully  selected  with 
legnrd  to  the  previous  attainments  of  the  student,  and 
to  the  sources  of  information  within  his  power,  and  that 
they  should  be  often  expressed  in  an  interrogatory 
form,  so  that  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  question  to 
himself,  the  student  may  be  assisted  in  keeping  before 
him  the  end  in  view,  and  prevented  from  deviating.   1 
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tlierefore  proceeil  to  make  a  few  observations 
second  branch  of  professional  instruction,  as  applica- 
ble (o  the  business  of  civil  and  mercantile  life,  name- 
ly,   THE    SCIENCE    OF    POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 


This  science  is,  from  its  nature,  more  difiicult  to 
be  acquired  than  most  utliers.  It  is  abstracted 
from  the  train  of  affairs  and  events  which  respect 
man,  in  his  public  capacity,  from  his  rude  to  his 
most  civilized  state.  The  access  to  it  is  guarded  by 
a  host  of  terms  and  phrases,  which  require  much 
discrimination,  definition,  and  illustration.  These 
must  not  only  be  known,  but  familiarly  known,  pre- 
vious to  argumentation  and  reasoning.  The  follow- 
ing are  .imong  the  number  of  these  phrases: — La^ 
bour,  productive,  unproductive, — division  of  labour, 
— value,  exchangeable  value* — price  of  commodities 
natural  and  market, — capital,  employment  of  it* — 
production, — distribution, — consumption, — stock, — 
rent, — freedom  of  and  restraints  on  trade, — drculat- 
jng  medium, — o|>eiiing  of  ports, — systems  of  political 
economy  and  many  others.  I  know  no  method  by 
which  the  necessary  knowledge  of  these  can  be  more 
effectually  obtained,  than  by  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors in  universities,  and  by  subjecting  their  inves- 
tigation to  lectures,  examinations,  and  exercises. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant study;  for  it  is  closely  connected,  not  only  with 
trade,  taxation,  and  the  public  revenue,  but  with  all 
the  practical  depailments  of  government  whether  in 
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peace  or  in  war.  It  is  ji  science,  however, 
niny  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy.  No  Ijglit  is 
i!erive<l  to  it  from  the  labours  of  antiquity;  nor  from 
the  plodding  industry  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  date 
ascends  no  liigher  than  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  certain  Italifln  writers  engaged  in  s] 
culattons  on  the  sources  of  public  wealth ;  and  thus 
laid  the  foimdatlon  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  knowledge  which  have  aided  the  advance- 
ment of  modern  civilization. 


date^^ 


The  philosophers  of  France  extended  the 
suggested  by  the  Italian  economists,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm and  talent  uliich  belong  to  that  cotmtry. 
Sir  Jimies  Stewart  hud  the  merit  of  naturalizing  the 
science  here,'  soon  after  which,  it  was  taken. up  by 
Dr.  Smith,  who  long  atlorned  this  university,  and 
who,  by  means  of  his  immortal  work,  conferred  on 
mankind  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  winch  the 
arts  and  business  of  life  have  ever  received  from  tlie 
researches  of  learning  and  genius.  In  latter  times 
Malthus,  Say,  Ricardo,  and  Craig  have  followed  the 
steps  of  the  great  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations;' 
adding  new  lights,  or  suggesting  modifications  of 
doctrines,  according  to  the  various  results  which 
unfolded  by  the  progress  of  society. 


Though  the  science  of  political  economy  has  not 
yet  attained  that  certainty  in  its  first  pruiciples  i 
which  in  all  probabihty  it  will  hereafter  arrive 
unquestionably,  acquired  such  a  degree  of  cousi 
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Icncy  iind  imporUince,  as  to  justify  its  iritroductiuii 
into  the  aciuleiiiical  course  of  education.  Every  ar- 
gtniient  thot  was  employed  in  recommendation  of 
mi  establishment  in  our  universities  for  teaching  the 
philosophy  of  hbtory,  bears  with  equal  force  in  fa- 
vour of  a  class  for  political  economy.  It  is  a  branch 
of  learning  which  ought  to  be  held  indispensable  in 
the  education  of  all  yoiuig  men  whose  rank  in  life 
may,  at  any  future  period,  give  theni  n  place  among 
the  legislators  of  the  country,  or  eveiT  open  up  to 
them  those  paths  of  ambition,  where  wisdom  and 
knowledge  prove  of  the  greatest  avail,  both  to 
riiise  tlieir  own  character,  and  to  secure  the  welfare 
i>f  the  public.  Tlie  gendeman  of  fortune,  die  magis- 
trate, and  [he  nierchaot  should  be  taught  to  seek  in  , 
the  Iccture-roora  of  the  political  economist,  on  «c- 
iiuaintancc  with  those  principles,  on  which  die 
wealth,  the  commerce,  and  even  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  notion,  are  kjiown  to  have  their  firmest  support. 

But  no  reasoning  on  the  mere  abstract  grounds  of 
expediency,  will  so  clearly  establish  the  many  advan- 
tjiges  attending  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  as  tiie 
well-known  history  of  the  bullion  conunittee,  which  sat, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  on  the  subject 
(if  the  national  currency.  Men  of  tlie  greatest  abihtics 
took  ojiposite  sides  on  that  question,  diS'eriiig  even  ui 
regard  to  the  first  principles  in  reference  to  which  it 
was  to  be  determined.  There  was  no  approach  to  un- 
animity. They  found  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  The  legislators  of  tlie  kiiigdooi,  ui  whose  hauda 
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were  ilepoMted  the  commerce  aiid  prosperity  of  \ 
richest  and  largest  mercantile  society  in  the  world, 
reasoned  as  loosely  and  with  as  slight  a  hold  on  any 
established  principle,  a^  if  they  had  been  weighing  the 
merits  of  two  geological  theories.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  however,  when  the  bearing  of  the  question 
came  to  be  better  miderstood,  the  contending  parties 
found  themselves  of  one  mind.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  school,  whence  they 
retunietl  to  their  duty  in  parliament,  not  only  more 
le&rned  in  general,  but  complete  converts  to  the  par- 
ticular system  which  they  had  so  vigorously  op- 
posed. 

Hereafter,  there  will  be  no  apology  for  such  ij 
ranee.  The  public  will  no  longer  tolerate  sucl 
want  in  then'  representatives  of  that  very  sped] 
of  information,  which  is  the  most  essential  to  t 
proper  discharge  of  their  duty.  From  their  dd 
cicncy  in  the  knowledge  of  this  subject,  they  are  f 
quently  compelled  to  abstain  from  taking  any  s 
in  those  deUberations,  on  which  the  highest  interes 
of  the  nation  are  suspended. 


This  defect  in  education  may  be  easily  supplied  b 
the  appointment  of  professors  in  all  universities,  1 
teach  the  elements  of  pohtical  science.  Such  an  a 
dition  to  the  course  of  study  might  be  mode  at  s 
expense,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  j 
branches  of  literature  or  philosopliy  which  are  i 
ready  taught.     According  to  the  scheme  which  J 
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hftve  ventured  lo  siigfi;est,  it  would  not  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  student  until  be  had  finished  the 
uiKler-^aduate  course.  It  would  take  its  place  in 
the  academical  curriculum  at  the  same  period  with 
divinity,  law,  and  physic;  constituting  a  professional 
education  to  those  who  are  not  to  become  members 
of  any  of  the  three  learned  faculties. 


I  find  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
detail  aa  to  the  mode  of  conducting  such  a  class, 
Iteguhir  exercises  in  the  way  of  WTitiiig  and  exami- 
nation, I  hold,  are  essentially  requisite  even  at  this 
ndviuicecl  stage  of  tlie  student's  progress.  His  atten- 
tion to  the  lectures  will  be,  by  tJiis  means,  gained ; 
his  talents  will  be  improved,  his  ingenuity  will  be 
sharpent^,  aiid  the  valuable  liabits  of  reilection  and 
composition,  will  be  matured.  Every  young  man, 
indeed,  of  ordinary  powers  and  ambition  will  be 
forward  to  second  the  endeavours  of  liis  teacher, 
in  a  field  of  inquiry  so  interesting  and  important. 
He  will  find  liinisetf  employed  iii  researches  which, 
from  time  to  time,  engage  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  exomiiiadon  of  principles 
which  guide  the  practical  administration  of  govern- 
ment. He  will  be  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion 
on  measures  which  divide  the  wisdom  of  parliament; 
to  trace  the  effect  of  institutions  and  laws  which 
direct  the  efforts  of  industry,  which  open  chomiels  for 
commercial  enterprise,  and  which  regulate  the  prac- 
tical and  mercantile  intercourse  of  tlie  whole  civilized 
world.     In  such  drcumstaaces,  the  curiosity  and  ar- 
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clour  which  iiifianie  the  youthful  mind,  will,  iii  geii«H 
rol,  prove  a  sufBcient  stimulus  to  exertiuti.  'Hie 
professor  will  find  his  task  easy;  and  the  pupil  will 
discover  that  liis  studies  are  not  less  pleasant,  tliai 
they  are  profitable  and  honourable. 


tliai^^^— 

tic^^H 

into 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  politic! 
science  to  the  higher  classes  of  tht;  community, 
am  aware  that  difficulties  will  be  found  or  ci'eated,  ti 
oppose  its  introduction  as  a  branch  of  education  into 
those  seminaries  where  it  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantages.  The  power  of  public  opinion 
acts  slowly,  and  with  little  perceptible  effect,  on  t 
cient  institutions  and  established  usages.  The  unlsj 
versities  of  England,  accordingly,  will  not  be  the  first  ■ 
to  admit  innovation,  though  it  should  appear  before 
them,  recommended  witJi  the  most  fiattei-ing  promi- 
ses of  improvement  and  utility.  But  they  will,  per- 
haps, follow  at  a  distance,  the  example  of  less  magni- 
ficent corporations,  allured  by  their  success  or  stimu- 
lated by  a  sense  of  their  own  deficiency;  and  when 
the  work  has  been  nearly  accomplished  by  others, 
the  patrons  of  national  education  wUl  probably  come 
forward  to  extol  the  motives,  and  enjoy  the  triuniphi 
of  a  liberal  age. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  slate,  before  I 
elude  tliese  observations,  tliat  the  professor  of  i 
philosophy,  in  this  university,  has,  for  many  yearl 
deUvered  a  course  of  lectures  on  political  economy^ 
with  great  approbation  and  success. 
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The  third  branch  which  I  have  proposed,,  as  an 
addition  to  the  course  of  professional  education,  is  a 
class  for  the  improvement  of  eloquence. 

This  proposal,  I  am  aware,  may  appear  to  many 
persons  to  be  both  less  practicable  and  less  useful, 
than  either  of  the  two  former ;  and,  besides,  as  there 
are  already  in  our  universities  professors  of  rhetoric, 
whose  office  it  is  to  teach  at  least  tlie  principles  of 
eloquence,  an  additional  institution  for  a  purpose  so 
nearly  similar  may  appear  unnecessary.  These  re- 
marks, however,  do  not  apply  to  the  object  which 
I  have  in  view.  It  is  not  the  science  of  eloquence 
merely  that  I  would  have  taught  in  our  colleges ;  it 
is  the  art  of  speaking,  founded  on  practice  and  illus- 
trated by  example,  which  I  regard  as  a  valuable  desi- 
deratum in  our  academical  course.  But  before  I  can 
distinctly  state  the  object  of  the  class  I  am  now  pro- 
posing, there  are  two  or  three  points  which  must  be 
discussed  and  settled,  in  order  to  establish  its  prac- 
ticability. In  the  first  place,  I  should  not  despair  of 
being  able  to  prove,  that  the  seeds  j^f  eloquence  arc 
to  be  found  scattered  in  every  mind,  in  i^  greater  or 
less  degree ;  and,  also,  that  there  is  a  certain  attahi- 
able  improvement  in  that  art  to  which  every  student 
may  be  successfully  carried,  by  means  of  judicious 
training.  It  is  not  pretended,  indeed,  that  even  the 
best  system  of  instruction,  in  this  department,  will 
render  a  man  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero ;  but  it  is 
maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  much  benefit  may 
arise  from   cultivating  the  original  powers   of  the 
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miiicl,  of  the  voice,  and  of  the  ear,  whatever  may  I 
their  limits,  as  well  as  from  presenting  an  opportu- 
nitj'  to  young  men,  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  tlie 
gifls  which  they  have  received  from  nature,  and  of 
turning  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  e<Iiication,  many  individuals,  it 
is  true,  would  derive  little  profit  from  the  labours  oim 
the  teacher.  ^| 


Again,  I  have  to  obser\'e,  that,  considering  the 
great  importajice  of  eloquence  to  public  men,  it  Is  an 
object  worthy  of  national  attention  to  provide  means 
for  improving  it,  even  though  the  greater  number  of 
students  should  fail  to  attain  the  qualifications  of  a 
finished  oratory.  The  advantages  attending  sucl)  a 
class  would  not,  however,  be  confined  to  a  few. 
majority  of  the  yomig  men  who  should  enter 
would  infallibly  gain  improvement,  as  well  from 
own  practice,  as  from  the  example  of  others ; 
If  we  estimate  aright  the  high  value  of  a  distinct 
effective  mode  of  delivery,  in  the  church,  at  the  bar, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  promote, 
even  tliough  in  an  inferior  degree,  the  general  ctdtiire 
of  this  talent,  than  to  confer  the  highest  oratorical 
accomplishments  on  a  few  individuals  whose  abilities 
might  naturally  be  fitted  to  receive  them. 

I  have  to  remark,  too,  in  the  third  place,  that  1 
means,  not  less  than  the  capacity  of  improvement,  atim 
in  tlie  hands  of  every  one.     It  is  not  necessaiy  t 
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the  student  of  eloquence  slioitkl  Imve  recourse  to 
the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  of  Cicero,  or  of  Quinti- 
lian;  or  that  he  should  sedulously  form  himself  on 
the  models  of  a  high  antiquity.  Nature,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  an  able  teacher,  will  point  out  the  species 
of  eloquence  which  he  should  endeavour  to  acquire: 
and  a  constant  well  regulated  exercise  will  prove  of 
more  avail,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
than  the  most  painful  study  of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten, by  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  theory  of  decla- 
mation, and  on  the  art  of  moving  the  passions.  But 
1  forbear  at  present  entering  into  detnils  relative  to  tlie 
plan  of  conducting  this  important  branch  of  profession- 
al education  ;  having  some  intention  of  expressing  my 
opinions,  ui  regard  to  iu  object,  and  the  practical 
methods  by  which  alone  tliis  object  can  be  attained, 
in  a  separate  publication  on  a  kindred  subject.  If  I 
shall  be  oble  to  follow  out  my  intentions  respecting 
this  third  division,  one  object  which  1  shall  keep  in 
view,  is,  to  give  up  the  mctliod  of  teaching  eloquence 
by  explaining  the  abstract  systems  of  rhetoric,  as  laid 
down  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  or  Quintilian, 
which  has  l>een  so  long  practised,  and  with  so  Utde 
success;  nor  shall  I  satisfy  myself  by  extracting  bril- 
liant passages  or  figures,  li-um  celebrated  orations,  as 
has  commonly  been  done.  I  propose  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  such  orations,  ancient  or  modem,  as  will  best 
suit  my  purpose,  to  make  the  whole,  and  not  detached 
parts  of  the  oration,  the  subject  of  my  criticism, — to 
direct  the  minds  of  youth  to  the  substance,  spirit, 
intelligence,  feeling,  and  ouwciation  wlucli  it  con- 
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tains  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and,  if  I  sliall 
be  successful  in  this  part  of  my  work,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  conduct  the  other  parts  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  aiFord  a  specimen  of  teaching  by  ex- 
ample. This  complete  analysis  leads  to  simple 
and  rational  rules  of  elocution  and  delivery,  within 
the  reach  of  every  student  to  understand  and  to 
apply. 

I  have  now  only  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks 
on  the  addition  which  I  have  proposed  to  the  pro- 
fessional studies  of  our  universities,  and  to  consider 
some  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
its  adoption. 

If  it  be  the  main  object  of  education  to  call  into 
exercise,  and,  by  this  means,  to  improve,  the  several 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  it  will  be  granted,  that  the 
additions  here  proposed  to  the  academical  course  are 
necessary  to  supply  a  very  material  deficiency  in  the 
scheme  of  public  instruction.  Classical  learning,  ma- 
thematics, and  the  elements  of  philosophy,  are,  no 
doubt,  very  useful  for  giving  a  suitable  employment 
to  the  intellectual  powers  of  youth;  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  ought  to  be  continued  as  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  under^graduate  course.  But  other 
studies,  besides  these,  are  necessary  to  qualify  men 
for  the  business  of  life ;  for,  if  the  education  given  at 
college  is  meant  to  have  any  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  affiiirs,  in  the  ordinary  departments  of  human  pur- 
ls 
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^iiits,  I  maintain  that  there  is,  at  prcseiil,  an  iillcr 
incompatibility  between  the  means  an  J  the  end. 

Take  tlie  most  favourable  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  ancient  literature  and  geometry,  of  tlie  systems 
pursued  in  our  universities,  of  the  books  tlifil  nre 
read,  the  lectures  tlial  are  given,  and,  alwve  all, 
of  the  exerciiies  which  are  required  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  by  every  can- 
did person,  that  the  business  of  universities  has  very 
little  relation  to  the  business  of  Ide ;  affording  but  a 
very  iadiilerent  preparation  for  future  eminence  or 
success,  in  those  fields  of  exertion,  into  which  tlie 
great,  the  wealthy,  and  tlie  ambitious,  are  the  most 
likely  to  enter. 


Suppose  the  ]]Ian  of  education  to  be  followed'  in 
the  great  national  seminaries,  were  yet  to  be  devised: 
aitd  that  men  of  most  experience  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  and  even  a  deputation  from  the  Icarneil 
orders  of  society,  were  to  assemble,  with  the  view  of 
deliberating  and  fixing  on  the  best  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  classes  of  the  community,  is  it  probable, 
that  they  would  come  to  the  determination  of  restrict- 
ing the  studies  of  youth  to  the  Greek  tmd  Roman 
classics,  and  to  tlie  knowledge  of  triangles,  ratios, 
and  equations  ?  The  scheme  of  education  which  is 
still  acted  upon  in  miiversities,  was  constructed  at  a 
period  when  business  was  comparatively  unknown ; 
when  the  relations  of  society  were  not  studied,  as 
the  foundation  either  ol'  commerce  or  of  jurispru- 
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<!eiice ;  when  eloquence  was  not  esteemed;  when  liis- 
tory  was  confined  to  a  few  monkisli  legends;  and 
when  our  parHnments  took  little  care  of  the  public 
finances,  niid  hardly  ever  interfered  even  in  tlie  mo- 
mentous questions  ot  peace  and  war :  the  studies 
which  answered  the  puqxtses  of  those  times,  must 
be  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age. 
A  few  centiiri&s  ago,  learning  was  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  clerical  order ;  and,  of  course,  had  in 
view  no  higher  object  than  the  simple  qualifications 
which  entitled  ecclesiastics  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
their  profession  :  but,  assuredly,  there  is  no  token  of 
wisdom  in  the  practice  of  any  academical  establish- 
ment, in  modern  times,  wliich  limits  the  inquiries  and 
exercises  of  young  men,  intended  for  the  general 
business  of  life,  to  the  pursuits  of  the  mere  ecclebias- 
Ucal  student. 

The  addition  to  professional  education  now  pro- 
posed, would  fill  up,  at  the  English  universities,  a  jior- 
tion  of  time  which,  according  to  their  present  system, 
finds  no  employment  at  all.  After  their  first  degree 
yoimg  men  in  general  leave  college.  Those  who 
have  a  profession  in  vnew,  repair  to  the  several  uisti- 
tutions  where  professional  knowledge  is  to  be  found ; 
while  those  of  rank  and  condition  generally  tra- 
vel into  foreign  countries  to  gather,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  private  tutor,  whatever  information  as  to 
language,  manners,  and  government,  may  happen  to 
fall  in  their  way.  This  practice,  if  all  circumstances 
he  taken  into  consideration,  will  not  appear  deserving 
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ul'mucli  comniendatioii:  and  Iliave  no  iloubl  tliat  il 
is  very  frequently  resorted  to,  because  tbe  plan  of 
university  education,  presents  no  suitable  eniploy- 
nienl  to  young  persons  at  this,  the  most  important 
and  decisive  period  of  their  Uves. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  young  mini 
placed  in  circumstances  less  favourable  to  tbe  study 
of  foreign  manners,  law,  and  government,  than  wben 
he  has  just  escaped  from  the  discipline  of  a  college ; 
— ignorant  in  a  great  measure  of  the  history  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  country;  jxissessing  only  tlie 
words  of  a  dead  language,  or  tlie  elements  of  ma- 
tbemnticol  science,  and  surrounded  witli  numerous 
temptations,  arising  from  the  novelty  of  his  situation, 
in  a  strange  land.  Would  it  not  prove  much  more 
beneficial,  were  our  universities  to  institute  for  those 
students  who  have  just  completed  the  under-graduate 
course,  classes  in  which  they  might  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  tlie  events  and  establishnients  which  dis- 
tinguish their  native  country;  where  they  might  enter 
into  tlie  theory  of  its  laws  and  jTOlicy;  study  tlie 
principles  on  which  its  afliurs  are  conducted;  luid 
the  sources  of  its  wealth  and  power  compared  with 
those  of  other  nations ;  and,  in  a  word,  where  they 
might  giun  that  general  acquaintance  wiili  the  nature 
and  business  of  man,  without  which  a  youth  may 
[MISS  through  ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  ntiil  re- 
turn neither  wiser  nor  belter  informed  Uian  when  he 
set  out. 
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When  tliesL-  considerations  are  vieweil  on  gem 
grounds,  no  objection  occurs  timt  is  likely  to  in- 
fluence an  unbiassed  mind;  but  when  we  weigh 
them  in  connexion  with  the  prejudices  of  long 
cstabhshed  seminaries^  we  have  not  the  same  con- 
fidence as  to  the  impression  which  they  will  ulti- 
mately produce.  Unfortunately,  every  proposed 
amendment  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dangerous 
innovation  on  an  ancient  and  venerated  system;  and 
is,  consequently,  opposed  with  the  same  firmness  and 
resolution,  which  mark  the  resistance  of  civil  rulers 
to  those  political  changes  which  disaffection  or  igno- 
rance occasionally  suggests  to  the  multitude.  Such 
tears,  however,  are  equally  weak  and  groundless. 
In  matters  of  government,  the  boldness  or  wicked- 
ness of  a  single  iiidividual  may  set  at  nought  the  wls- 
dom  and  reason  of  thousands ;  but  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  take  place  in  academical  reforms,  where 
men  are  guided,  not  by  the  violent  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, but  by  experience  anil  views  of  utility.  If  any 
particular  change  is  not  found  to  succeed,  recourse 
can  instantly  be  had  to  the  former  practice.  The 
same  authority  which  sanctioned  the  innovation,  is  at 
hand  to  remove  it,  whenever  any  inconvenience  is 
felt,  or  any  disappointment  experienced.  In  truth, 
there  can  be  no  danger  from  new  lights  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  more  particularly  in  tlie  art  of  edu- 
cation :  and,  1  may  add,  tliat  where  tliere  is  no  in- 
novation, there  cannot  possibly  be  any  improvement. 

No  system  of  educatior>,  however  perfect  at  the 
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period  of  its  first  establishment,  can  fully  accord  witli 
the  progressive  improvements  of  society.  If  the  pur- 
suits of  life  change,  in  the  course  of  ages,  so  ought 
education  to  change,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public,  and  to  qualify  men  for  the  varying 
duties  of  their  respective  professions.  Antiquity, 
we  should  never  forget,  is  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
and  consequently  destitute  of  all  that  knowledge, 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  enlightened  experience  of  subsequent  gene- 
rations. 

Nor  is  there,  we  should  hope,  any  thing  in  the 
constitution  of  colleges,  to  preclude  all  changes 
whatsoever  in  the  mode  of  employing  the  genius  and 
industry  of  the  young  tnen  who  attend  them.  A 
statute  to  that  effect  would  be  tantamount  to  a  deter- 
mination not  to  admit  into  them  any  of  the  improve- 
ments which  the  progress  of  science  may  eventually 
bring  to  light,  how  essential  soever  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  object  for  which  they  were  originally 
founded.  But  such  a  supposition  is  perfectly  absurd. 
We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  holding  as  a  first 
principle,  that  every  change  calculated  to  improve 
philosophical  education,  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  most  ancient  seminaries: 
— and,  moreover,  that  had  the  founders  possessed 
the  experience  which,  in  modem  times,  has  elsewhere 
led  to  improvements  in  the  method  of  teaching,  they 

would  readily  and  cheerfully  have  adopted  them. 
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As  an  iii.stancc  of  tliis  acconimoiiation  lo  circum- 
stances which  the  imperfect  iiiiturc  of  all  human  in- 
stitutions is  foun<l,  from  time  to  time,  to  deinaniJ,  I 
may  mention  that  the  statutes  left  in  force,  at  tlie  last 
royal  visitation  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  required 
the  professor  of  the  first  class  of  philosophy  to 
teach  Aristotle's  logic,  and  those  parts  of  his  meta- 
physics which  treat  of  ontology  ant!  the  human  mind. 
The  present  professor,  however,  keeping  in  view  the 
main  object  of  his  class, — the  improvement  of  the 
]X)wers  of  reason,  of  taste,  andof  communication,— in- 
troduced a  material  innovation  into  the  scheme  of  in- 
struction, which  had  been  prescribed  by  tlie  autho- 
rity ju!st  mentioned ;  but  he  does  not  think  that  by  so 
doing,  he  deviated  iu  the  smallest  degree  from  the 
intention  of  the  visitors,  or  tlie  spirit  of  their  statutes. 
His  immediate  superiors,  too,  proceeding  on  the 
same  principle,  felt  no  difficulty  in  sanctioning  all  tlic 
alterations  which  he  had  thought  it  expeilient  to 
make,  whether  in  the  subject  of  the  lectures,  or  in 
the  practical  details  of  teaching.    ■ 

But  were  these  laws,  actually  in  existence,  incom- 
patible witli  the  improvement  of  education,  in  the 
great  schools  of  the  kingdom,  they  ought  most  cer- 
tainly to  be  repealed,  or  at  least  regarded  as  a  dead 
letter.  Other  laws,  we  are  told,  become  obsolete 
from  the  change  of  manners  and  opinions;  and  wliy 
should  not  those  which  are  only  found  to  o|ierale 
against  the  advancement  of  sound  views  and  useful 
knowledge  ? 
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I  But  I  fear  not  so  much  tbe 


e  opposition  which  arhea 
from  ancient  statutes  and  the  injunctions  of  founders, 
as  that  which  is  generated  by  the  prejudices  of  certain 
learned  corporations,  whose  habits  and  manners  are 
rigidly  opposed  to  every  tiling  that  carries  the  ap- 
pearance of  innovation.  The  magnificence,  the  splen- 
dour, and  the  antitjmty  of  their  estabitsliments,  to- 
gether with  the  civil  and  political  privileges  attached 
to  official  station,  have  contributed  to  separate  them 
in  some  very  important  respects,  not  only  from  the 
common  feeling  and  sympathy  which  attend  the  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion,  but  even  from  such  an  inter- 
course with  other  literary  bodies  as  might  lead  to 
imitation  and  improvement.  They  appear  to  have 
contracted  a  seutunent  of  superiority,  which  does  not 
easily  brook  a  comparison  with  less  wealthy  and  less 
ancient  institutions ;  and  which  rejects,  with  scomfiil 
impatience,  every  suggestion  that  seems  to  imply 
their  system  might  probably  be  altered  for  the  Iwtter. 
It  is  to  this  constitutional  pride  and  importance  that 
I  allude,  when  I  anticipate  opposition  from  the  ha- 
bits of  thinking  which  prevail  among  sonic  of  those 
classes  of  men,  to  whom  my  observations  are  atl- 
dres>ied;  and  which,  as  they  lay  hold  of  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  human  character,  are  the  least  likely  to 
be  removed  either  by  reason  or  by  experience. 


It  may  be  of  use,  in  this  cose,  to  remind  tbe  pn- 
trons  of  those  wealthy  founilalions  that  riclies  reflect 
honour  on  their  possessors  only  in  projiortion  to  the 
wisdom  witii  which  they  are  employed; — tlint  the  r»j- 
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veDue  of  a  coU^e  ought  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
not  of  the  rent  of  land,  but  of  the  wages  of  labour ; — 
that  it  originally  sprung  firom  the  piety  or  benevo- 
lence of  individuals  who  wished  to  promote  the  edu- 
'  caticm  of  youth; — and  that,  on  these  accounts,  it  be- 
comes the  bounden  duty  of  all  who  enjoy  such  reve- 
nues, to  provide  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  that  the 
means  afforded  for  the  instrucdon  of  those  conmiitted 
to  their  care,  shall  not  only  be  such  as  they  have  hither- 
to been,  but  that  they  shall  be  the  best  that  the  im- 
proved state  of  information  in  modem  times  can  possi- 
bly supply.     Must  it  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
reproach  on  some  learned  societies,  that  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  certain  modes  of  teaching  is  allowed  to 
become  so  strong  as  to  withstand  every  eflTcrt  to  im- 
prove them :  and  that,  while  every  other  order  of  pro- 
fessional men  is  disposed  not  only  to  borrow  but  to 
steal  improvements  from  one  another,  the  teachers  in 
imiversities  should  avoid  all  communication  and  in- 
tercourse, aqd  should  think  it  beneath  them  to  take  a 
hint  which  might  prove  useful,  or  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  ventured  out  of  the  com- 
mon track? 

Such  conduct  is  neither  wise  nor  liberal.  En- 
gaged in  the  same  important  work,  on  which  the 
great  interests  of  society  so  much  depend,  all  public 
teachers  ought  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
either  by  adopting  new  methods,  or  by  improving  on 
the  old,  to  raise  higher  and  higher  the  intellectual 
and   moral  character  of  the  human  being.     But  I 

16 
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furboar  iiisisling  ou  mnttcrs  so  obvious.  No  iiiuji 
iloubts  tliat  it  is  incuml>ent  od  liuii  to  do  bis  <bity 
In  tlie  best  wny  thai  it  can  be  performed.  Ilvi 
only  difference  of  opinion,  therefore,  must  respect 
the  means;  and  to  come  to  a  right  judgment  on  this 
head,  nurhuig  more  seems  necessary  than  candid  in- 
quiry, and  fair  comparison.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
questions,  to  the  determination  of  which  plain  sense 
and  impartiality  are  fully  competent,  the  power  of 
truth  is  great,  and  it  will  ultUnately  prevail,  even  over 
the  inertness  and  false  views  which  arise  from  u  long 
cherished  self-complacency  in  hidividuals,  as  vrell  as 
in  public  bodies. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  a  pliilosophicul  education, 
coiuluctcd  according  to  the  practical  methoti  wliicli 
I  have  here  attempted  to  expliun,  are  numerous. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  calculated  to  engrail  upon 
the  minds  of  the  students  a  strong  hnbit  of  reflec- 
tion and  inquiry.  Not  only  are  the  |>owers  of  rea- 
son improved  and  invigorated,  oitd  tliereby  rendered 
more  efficient,  as  the  instruments  for  prosecuting 
science  and  literature ;  but  what  is  of  much  greater 
consequence,  the  talent  of  using  tliem  is  at  the  same 
lime  acquired;  and  the  young  nmit  finds  that  the 
gifts  of  nature  are  made  available  to  all  tlie  higher 
purposes  of  his  education,  as  weU  as  to  the  noblest 
objects  of  his  intellectual  existence.  The  daily  ne- 
cessity which  tliis  mode  of  uistruction  imposes  U]x>ii 
the  pupil,  of  funning  distinct  notions;  of  attending -to 
the  evidence  on  which  his  judgnieuts  arc  founded;  of 
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arranging  his  tliouglits ;  of  determining,  by  inmnA  i>f 
onaiyBis  and  induction,  the  links  which  coiistitiilc  a 
diain  of  reasoning ;  imil,  above  all,  of  expressing  his 
ideas  in  correct  and  )>ersj)icuous  language,  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  produce  mental  habits  of  acuteness,  activity, 
and  discrimination.  Now  here  the  practical  method  of 
teaching  philoso])hy  rests  its  main  claim  to  notice  on 
this  characteristic  circumstance,  that  it  sets  little  value 
on  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge,  whetlier  by 
book  or  by  lecture,  compared  with  the  immense  impor- 
tance ofexercising  the  minds  of  young  persons,  on  tlic 
knowledge  which  is  thus  conveyed  to  them.  As  far 
as  an  ac(]Uaintance  witli  a  few  tacts  in  science  is  con- 
sidered, the  attendance  of  young  nien  on  the  lectures 
of  a  professor  is  viewed  as  carrying  with  it  hardly 
any  advantage  whatever.  A  little  well  directed  pri- 
vate reading  would  accomplish  the  same  end,  just 
as  effectually,  and  at  much  less  expense.  To  ren- 
der academical  studies  useful,  therefore,  the  stu- 
dent must  not  be  allowed  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere 
recipient.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  be  taught  to 
rmninate  on  what  he  hears ;  to  pass  it  all  through 
tlie  channels  of  his  own  mind;  to  arrange  and  digest 
it;  to  write  on  it,  to  reason  on  it;  and,  finally,  to 
make  it  his  own  by  combining  it  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  reflections.  He  is  to  regard  tlie  lecture, 
not  simply  as  the  history  of  philosophical  research,  or 
even  as  llie  authoritative  vehicle  of  scientific  conclu- 
sions, but  principally  as  the  means  of  supplying  him 
with  those  materials,  on  which  he  is  to  employ  his 


facuhius  ill  the  several  processes  of  analysis  and  ar- 
rangement, of  reasotiing  and  of  compositioD. 

Tile  practical  method  holds  very  Uttle  in  common 
with  tliose  systems  of  education,  which  confine  all  the 
labours  of  the  teacher  to  the  delivery,  once  a  day,  oi' 
a  written  discourse,  or  to  the  perusal  of  a  few  sec- 
tions of  some  approved  author.  When  all  that  work 
is  perfonned,  the  true  business  of  a  philosophical  class 
is  still  to  begin.  Tlie  lecture  pronounced  from  the 
cliuir,  or  tlie  reading  accomplished  under  die  eye  of 
the  tutor,  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  necessary  and  com- 
mendable, but  if  no  more  be  done,  nothing  is  done 
that  will  prove  of  any  efficacy  to  uivigorate  the  youth- 
ful mind,  or  lu  form  intellectual  habits.  It  is  not 
enough  to  loatl  the  surface  of  a  field  witii  the  richest 
manure;  the  soil  must  also  be  moved,  and  its  inhe- 
rent powers  excited,  else  there  will  be  neither  heauty 
nor  abiuidttiice.  The  college  lecturer  merely  supplies 
the  ingredients  necessary  to  vegetation  :  the  practiail 
teacher  of  philosophy,  on  ihe  other  hand,  besides 
afibrthiig  these  materials,  stimulates  nature  to  jiut 
forOi  her  energies,  watches  her  operations,  directs 
and  even  aids  her  powers  in  llie  production  of  a 
crop. 


It  is  with  reluctance  1  repeat  the  remark,  thai,  in 
several  of  our  academical  establishments,  the  philo- 
sophical education  of  youth  is  very  imirerfectly  un- 
derstood,  and  most  inefficiently  conducted.  The 
exertion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  abnost  entirely  con- 
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fined  [(1  lliL'  professor.  The  pupils  are  not  reqtiir 
to  <io  any  thing.  It  is  pretty  much  left  to  thei 
selves  whether  tliey  shall  be  utterly  idle  or  partial 
employed,  whether  tliey  shall  derive  any  advanta 
from  their  attendance  on  the  lecture,  or  g 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  as  ignorant  and  uninform 
as  when  it  began.  Surely,  the  common  sense  o 
nation  will  not  much  lunger  permit  such  a>i  aln 
of  the  means  of  improvement. 


It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  seco 
place,  that  whatever  changes  for  the  better  s 
made  on  our  system  of  education,  it  must  begin  with 
the  teachers  dieraselves.  The  art  of  teaching,  like 
all  other  arts,  is  founded  chiefly  on  experience. "  Im^ 
provemcntS)  therefore,  are  uot  to  be  expected  fr 
legislators  and  politicians,  who  have  many  other 
jects  to  engage  their  attention;  nor  even  from  men 
science,  unless  they  have  had  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  one  engaged  in  teaching  philosophy,  to  collect 
facts, — to  record  observations, — to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  human  faculties,  ns  these  ex^umd  under  the  in- 
fluence of  education; — and  thus  to  unite  their  eSi. 
for  the  general  improvement  of  our  academical  est 
lishments. 


•n  CH 


Lastly,  it  is  consolatory  to  tli'uik,  that  all  the 
provements  of  which  pliilosophicid  education  is  sus- 
cejitible  may  be  realized,   without  imposing  on  the 
public  any  uew  burdens,  merely  by  adding  a  little  to 
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the  liibours,  and  introducing  a  few  mod ificn lions  into 
llie  systems  of  those  teachers,  to  whom  Uiis  depart- 
ment of  education  is  alrewly  intrusted.  Were  any 
farther  encouragement,  in  the  form  of  pecuniary  aid, 
to  be  found  necessary,  the  nation,  t  am  persuaded, 
would  not  withliold  it.  But  such  assistance  is  by 
no  means  requisite  for  this  jwirticular  purpose.  The 
funds  of  the  greater  part  of  our  colleges,  if  judi- 
ciously managed,  would  prove  quite  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  good  education.  No  bar  to  im- 
provement, tiierefore,  presents  itself  in  that  quar- 
ter. Could  we  secure  n  heai'ty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  professors  in  all  our  universities,  tlie 
work  of  reform  would  proceed  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  without  deranging  any  of  those  forms  and 
usages  which  are  so  apt  to  ntlrnct  importance  from 
the  mere  length  of  their  duration.  Time,  however, 
will  be  necessary  to  pave  tlie  way,  and  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  continue  to  impede  Uic  advancement 
of  correct  notions  on  this  interesting  subject; — and  to 
time  we  must  leave  a  consummation  which,  the  more 
fully  it  is  appreciated,  will  be  the  more  ardently  de- 
sired. 


I  camiot  allow  myself  to  conclude  this  subject,  in 
which  I  feel  so  deeply  interested,  as  a  lover  of 
science,  and  as  a  teacher  of  youth  now  grown  old  in 
the  service,  without  seriously  pressing  the  views  of 
education  here  given  upon  the  head^  of  houses  and 
teachers  of  every  denomination  in  cvlie^-s  and  uni- 
versities.    With  them,  there  mu»t  be  many  associa- 
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lions  witli  former  times  and  occupations,  which 
tend  to  rouse  tlieir  spirit  anil  their  activity.  The  mag- 
nificent and  venerable  mansions  wliich  they  inhabit 
they  must  consider  as  marks  of  the  bounty  of  pul 
and  private  donors,  Irestowed  upon  tliem  as  the 
dians  of  public  education — as  the  directors  of  ti 
ers  and  of  students.  By  the  same  tenure  they 
the  most  valuable  privileges  of  British  subjects, — the 
right  of  representation  in  parliament;  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  rank  are  ambitious  of  representing  them ; 
the  peers  of  the  realm  think  themselves  lionoured 
by  being  chosen  as  tlieir  protectors.  They  are  even 
put  in  possession  of  privileges  or  immunities  denieil 
to  other  corporations,  A  species  of  monopoly  is 
created  in  their  favour;  and  in  those  cities  when 
universities  are  established,  the  citizens  are  pi 
hibited  from  such  amusements  as  might  interfc 
with  the  studies  and  occupations  of  students.  Nbi 
only  tlie  most  learned  men  are  chosen  to  conduct 
the  business  of  education,  but  n  numerous  list  of 
scholars  are  supported  in  colleges  under  the  designa- 
tion of  fellows,  that,  by  example,  conversation,  and 
intercourse,  the  youth  may  be  habitually  carried  for- 
ward ui  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 


liabit, 

gua^H 
tesdi^^H 
f  hoI<^^^ 


It  b  impossible  to  suppose,  that  all  this  has 
done  to  place  the  teachers  of  youth  in  so  respecta- 
ble and  so  enviable  a  situation,  without  the  well 
founded  hopes  of  a  suitable  return,  in  the  shape  of 
activity  and  zeal  directed  to  the  education  of  youth. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  even  by  tlie  most  presump- 
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tuous,  that  its  object  was  to  promote  the  self-confi- 
dence, the  interest,  or  the  ease  of  a  .few  individuals. 
On  the  contrary,  the  members  of  such  institutions 
must  be  convinced,  that  a  sacred  trust  has  been  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  public — ^the  education  of  youth, 
which  involves  in  it  the  hopes  and  aiTections  of  pa- 
rents, the  respectability  and  happiness  of  an  efficient 
part  of  the  community,  and  the  best  interests  of 
their  country. 

After  the  reflections  which  have  been  made  on 
other  universities,  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude, 
without  admitting  that  a  great  reform  has  taken 
place  in  one  of  the  universities,  in  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which 
is  now  not  only  established  upon  a  proper  footing, 
but  the  candidates  are  allowed  to  compete  for  ho- 
nours, as  it  is  called,  by  an  examination  in  the  great- 
est number  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  read  in  a 
correct  and  masterly  manner.  But  this  reform  must 
be  estimated  by  its  proper  merits ;  it  certainly  pro- 
vides for  the  better  and  more  extensive  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  it  makes  no  otiier  alteration  on 
the  academical  course,  which  remains  as  before,  and 
admits  none  of  the  changes  and  additions  whicli  have 
been  here  humbly  but  earnestly  pro)X)sed. 

THE    END. 


CfLvicuv :  Amlrev  ft  John  M.  Itanoui,  Piinloi  to  the  UniTtnltT. 
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